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■FO^ SEA. FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 

■ Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDOH, E.C. 

tC 0 

Funds in Hand . * . . dS 4 , 000,000 

Claims Paid ..... £ 3 * 7 , 000,000 


FIRS. 

INSURANCES AREORANTED AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE on Property of almost every 

deetriptiin], at uuxlerate latee 

PRIVATE INSURANCES —Polldas lasnetl for Two Tears and upwards ate allowed a iHjoral dl'oonnt 
LOSSES OCCASIONED BY LIGHTNING will be paid whether the property be set on hie or not 

IaIFF. 

LATEST DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE: 

1 , UTTLEMENT WHOLE LIFE POLICIES, by wbirh an income of B per cent per annum is 

^araoieed on the Hum assured 

2. PENSIONS FOR OLD AGE, retumine all pr>mtuma with interest 

a IMMEDIATE LIFE ASSURANCE WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 

4. OPTIONAL ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 

5. LOANS ON REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS earned ont with dospatth 

ilpply for Full Prospectus io—E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


THOMAS MORING, 

sa HIOH HOlIeBORlSr, leOBDON, W.C. 


Seal lEnaravina 

EOOLESIAfaTICAL, QORPOHVir and H8R 
ALDIO HEALS designed and esigmved in highest 
style 

A Catalogne of Seal Engraving, Rin,^, Seals 
Stones, Medals, Ac, handsomely printed on hand 
mada paper with Autotype Reproductions of seals 
end med^ Also (ontuns an introduction con 
oemtng tne history of teals and the art of seal and 
gem engraving. Thirteen stamps 

/Aebala 

MBDAIfi for TTNIVPBSITIBS, COLLELPS, 
BOHOOIS, INSTIlUriONS, BXHIBITIONa, 
and othffl corporate bodies designs 1, and dies im- 
gnved in the highest style and finieh Medals 
struck thetdbom in gold, slher, broii/e, i white 

»netal. 

Derafoic paintiitd 

Aleaget oontainlngTOlem for Armonal Peinting 
BbleldSt Batohments, Heraldio Stained UU s, and 
lllnmlnated Address^ free on applloation 

pe&iatees 

O-VNSkLOCUBH eompiled and correcteii, and 
drawn up in prdper form on Vdlom or Handuncnt 
Jl leaflet on * The Right to use Armorial Ueirfa^’ 
|tnt freeon d^Ueawn. 

/Monumental Brasses 

Bobk o( esampleb or MminmintEl Btasees, 
royal quarto, free on applieatioii. 


THOMAS MORINfl, 62 High Holbom, London, W C. 
J^*tahU8htd 171*1. 


3Booli«1{Mates 

bOOIv-PLA IPS (Bx-Librls) dedgneil in media - 
val and mndem styles on wood, copper, or steel 
Speoimtns of book-platee Ta elve stamps each 
set 

(1) In AlEDiTTvai. itylA (3) Modfbn style 
(d) NON-UXHAUlIf piatob 

illuminated Hddtesses 

ADDHESSKS, V0fB9 OF THANKh, TF‘'l 1- 
M ONI A Lb, Ao.,iUmDlDated upon card or vtlliini 
Tho cost of these ranges from simple BOLLi< D 
ADORBSS at Ono Oninca, up to the handsome and 
elaboreti ALBUM at say One Hundred Guineas 

Stained 6lass 

ABM^ OBIiSTH, and MOTTOBI treated in 
incdlseval manner, and htied for hanging on win 
dow sash, &l 3« Designs made for Usraldii. and 
uthm: decorative Glass 

Xetterpress Mrtntina • 

buperlor LBITBBPBHSS PEWnifG now 
exeouted on the premises • 

Mr Moniig has an assortment of both Modem 
and Old Rtyle Type, which has been very oarcfully 
selected and in some oasge spedially oast Rpodal 
attention given to hlgh-elau Pamphlet and Job¬ 
bing Work, Proepe tuses. Forms and Pooka 
Cofdea oi Teetimoniahi and Rhnrt Papers pnuted 
> in neat aiid good style inexpensively 
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|,bbirtisemfn:ts 

COMMBCTED 'WITH 

LITERATURE akd THE ARTS. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’s 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE RICHES OF CHAUCER: With hia impnritiea 

expunged; his spelling modernised; his rhythm accentuated; and his 
obsolete terms explained; with a few Explanatory Notes and a New 
Memoir of the I’oet by Chablus Cowdkn Clabke. A New Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 1». 6rf, 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. With Belectious from the Writings 

of Chbibtika Rossetti. IGmo. 2s. Qd, 

POEMS. By Cecil Frances Alexander (C.F.A.) Edited, with 
a Preface, by WILLIAM Albxandek, D.D. Oxon., LL.D. Dublin, D.C.L. 
Oxon., Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of all Ireland. Globe 8vo. 

THE BAMBOO GARDEN. By A. B. Freeman-Mitpord, 

C.B., Author of ‘Tales of Old Japan.’ Illustrate<l by Alfbbo Pabsons. 
8vo. P.nckram, 10#. 6<f. \Ready, 

GOD’S GARDEN: SUNDAY TALKS WITH BOYS. 

Jly the Rev. W. J. Foxbll, M.A., R.Mus. (Lond,), Minor Canon of Canter¬ 
bury Catlicdral. Globe 8vo. 

THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND. By the Bight 

Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Hart., M.P., with numerous Plans and Illustra¬ 
tions. Crt-'Wii 8va. 

RIVERSIDE LETTERS. A Continuation of ‘Letters to 
Marco.’ P.y Ceougk D. Lkslib, R.A., Autlior of ‘Our River.’ With 
Illustration.s by the Author. Extra crown 8vo. 

OLD MELBOURNE MEMORIES. By Rolf Boldrfavood. 

Crown 8vo. G#. 


jporefflu Statesmen. 

A Series of Lives of Eminent Statesmen, on the same plan as the Series of 
‘ Twelve English Statesmen.’ Edited by Professor Buby, Trinity College, Dublin. 

Crown 8vo. 2t. 6<f. 

PHILIP AUGUSTUS. By Rev. W. H. Hutton, M.A., 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

RICHELIEU. By Professor Richard Lodge, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Grasenosc College, Oxford, Professor of History in 
the University of Glasgow. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


Eoinbuboh Review, No. April 18P6.] 




2 ADVERTISEMENTS conkected -with LITERATURE amd THE ARTS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


Fourth Thousand. 

THE EIFE OF CARDINJLIi MANNING, Archbishop 

of Westminater. By Edmund Sheridan Pciicslu InSTOla. With Portraits. 8vo.30i.net. 
DA IL T CHRONICLE—' Written Mriith absolute impartiality and out-spoken freedom, witb energy, 
lucidity, and fulneas.' 

THE STATESMAN’S TEAR-BOOK. Statistical and 

Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Tear 1«9S. Edited by J. Scott Krltjb, 
Assistant Secret^ to the Royal Oeographloal Society. Thirty-third Annual Publication. 
Revised after OOlclal Betnrna Crown 8vo. lOi. M. 

TIMES.—'lo lay that the “Statesman’s Year-Book” is up to date is to say nothinir new, and 
to those who have had occasion to consult its pages in past years, no higher commendation can be 
given than that the 1896 Bditlon is fully wortl^ of its prcdetxssors.’ 

CAMPAIGNING IN SOUTH AFRICA AND EGYPT. 

By Major-General W. C. F. Molynbux. 8vo. 10*. net. 

ARMY NAVY GAZETTE.—' Episodes of singular interest are deseiibed in a frank, terse, and 
direct manner. The book is a valuable addition to our knowledge, and is a distinct gain to military 
literature.’ 

ULSTER AS IT IS; or, Twenty-eight Years’ Experience as an 

Irlab Editor. By Thomas M.vcKNroHT. Author of * The History of the Life and Times of 
Edmund Bivke ’ Sus. Tn 2 vote. 8vo. 21*. net. 

MORNING ‘Mr. Macknlght’s work Isof considerable political interest. . . . Few, it any, 

others shared Hr. Hacknlgfat’s speoial advantages for the task ho has accomplished so ably.’ 

THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION. By Valentine 

CHntoi., 8vo. 8*. 6d, 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—'1b. Cbirol's book contains an admirable summary and description of 
China and Japan after the war, and thoroughly wiae and vigorously stated conclusions as to 
British Imperial interests there in the immediate future.’ 

LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS OF LOUIS 

AGASSIZ. By Julks Harikiu. With Illustrations. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 17a net. 

DAILY NEWS,—' Prof. Maroou’s qmlifioattoos for the task of writing the life of bis illustrious 
friend, oomrads, and fellow-labourer in the fields of natural science. Jeon Iionia Rodolphe Agassiz, 
are obvidos and indisputable.' 

Svcrslev Setle0.—New Volumcd* 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. B. 

Grbsn, MJl. Vol. Y. Puritan England, 1603-1044. Globe Svo. Bs. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 

WOUTH, Edited by Wiluam Knight. To be completed in Sixteen Yoluinea. Vols. I. aud 
11. Qlube Svo. is, 

6oIOen ttreasur^ Serfea.-New IDolumc. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S HYDRIOTAPHIA AND 

THE GARDEN OF OTBUS. Edited by the late W. A. Grbbnuili^ M.D., Oxon. l‘ott Svo. 
2*. ed. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —‘In adding the “Hydriotaphia” of Sir Thomas Browne to the fitly- 
named “ Golden Treasury ” Scries, Messrs. Macmillan have deserved well of the republic of letters.’ 

flSacrnmaiVs Sij»SbUUnfl Novele.—New IDolume. 

THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER; a 

Romance. Bv A. E. W. Mason, Author of ‘ A Romance of Wastdale.’ Crown Svo. 

Hr. H D. TRAILL, in the GRAPHIC tA March 21, says‘ A fine stirring narrative it is ... a gallant 
and chi valions story cast in a period and among scenes of which I, at least, am never tired of reading.’ 

^Utt6trate^ Standard Novels. 

GRYLL GRANGE. By Thomas Love Peacock. Illustrated by 

F. U. Townsknd, With an Introduction by Gxorox Saintsbuby. Crown 8vd. 3*. 6d. 

HIS HONOR AND A LADY. By Mrs. Evebabd Cotes 

(Saba JsAiiKKrrE Duncan). Dlustiated by A. D. McCormick. Crown 8vo. 6*. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





ADVEBTISEMEKTS coirsEcnto' with LITEBATUBE ism THE ABT8. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

TENNYSON’S POEHa The People's Edition. Vol. XI. The 

Brook, and other Foema. Vol. XII. Idylls of the Eiug, Fart I. ICmo. It. net, cloth; 1«. 6(f. 
net, Pemiitn; each Volume. 

BLACK AND WHITE .—‘An ezquUlte pocket edition.' 

NEW POEMS by Chbistina Rossetti. Hitherto Unpublished 

or uncollected. Edited by W 1 U.IAK Michael Hobhbtti. Olobe 8 to. 7«. e<f. 

BLACK A XI) WHITE .—‘ Her especial cUwbi la rarely absent from those pages, and many of 
the verses are of her best. . . . The book is among the most Interesting of the suasuu, and its value 
Is enhanced by a ubaraoterlstlu portrait by Dante Gabriel Rossetti.’ 

THE LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connection^ 

with the Political, Brclostastical, and Uterary History of his Time, By David ILvesoir, M.A., 
LI,.D., Litt.D. &c. Vol. III., 1643-1649. New Edition. 8vo. 18i. 

(The complete work, in Si.v Volumes, and a Supplementary Volume containing a very full Index, 
may now be had.) 

A HISTORY OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 

LITERATURE (178e-1806). Bv Qj501«»k SAiXTSUCitY, Professor of Rhetorio and English 
Literature iu the Uiilvoisity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 7s. id. 

KATICNAL OBiSfEAr^A’. —‘ We hnveno hesitation in pronouncing the present little work as 
good a literary hucory of the century in a small compass as it was possible to hope for.’ 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS FROM FRENCH 

HISTORY. By Baron Pkihunand de RoTiifai-HiLD, M.P, With Seventeen Piiotograrnre 
Portraits. 8vo. IOa 6if. net. 

THE BURMAN: his Life and Notions. By Shway Yoe, 

SnMect of the Great Queen. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 12i. id. 

IMPERlAt INETITUTE JOHll.yAL.~'lt is with unadulterated pleasure that we welcome the 
appearance of the second edition of this absorbing book.* 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. Volume from November 

1896 to April 1898. lOi. id. 

ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. Volume from November 

1896 to April 1896. 8«, id. 

THE LABOUR QUESTION IN BRITAIN. By Paue 

DB Rodsibhs, Author of ‘ American Life,’ With a Preface by Hkn'bi dk Touiivilue. Trans¬ 
lated by P. L. D. llBiiBEiiTSON, B.A. 8vo. 12 a. net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

By T. J. Lawrkvoe. M.A., LL.D., Associate of the Institute of International Law, and 
Lecturer In Maritime Law at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Crown 8vo. 13*. id. net. 

LA W JOURNAL .—‘ As an Intruductton to internatioual law we know no book that wlU better 
repay the student for the work spent upon it, and even to more advanced students Mr. Lawrence's 
efforts will be of value.’ 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 

SCIENCE OP POLITICS. By Sir Ekkpi.uii k Polioi'K, ;Bart., M.A., Hon. LL.D.Edin. 
Reprinted, with eonoction*. Crown Svo, 2'i. id. 

SCHOLIA ARISTOPHANICA. Being such Comments 

adscript to the Text of Aristophanes as iiave been preserved iu the Codex Ravennas. 
Arranged, Emended, and TittBsIatcd by Wiu.ivM G. HtmiEitKonD, Headmaster of West¬ 
minster. In 3 vols. Vols. I. and II. Hvo. £2. lu*. net. 

)tPEAKER.—'Vle venture to think that the results of this work Bro_ ijulto commensurate with 
the labour, and congratulate the author on the end of his seven years' sojourn in the hind of Lexica, 
Aiicodota, Commentaries, and Btvmologica. . . . The forty pages of the Index Graccltatis are an 
invaluable addition to the scholar's apparatus.’ 

C(ad0icnl Series.—mew l^oiuinc. 

OVID. The Eighth Book of the Metamorphoses of Ovid (Expur 

gated Edition). With Introduction and Notes by Cuaiilek Hainisi Kek.vl, U.A. heap, 
870. 2*. 

Slemcntarp Clasgics.—New Dolume. 

LIVY, THE HANNIBALIAN WAR. Being Selections 

from BooksXXlII.andXXIV.of Livy. Adapted for the use of Bcgtnnera. With Introduction, 
Notes, Vocabulary, &c. By Edwalid P. Culeiudqx, B.A., late of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Pott 8vo. li. 8d. ___ _ _ 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





ADVEBTI8EMENTS cokwkctiib with LITEBATUEE akd THE ARTE 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

lbanM)oo]^s of Hrcba^olods mb Bntiauities* 

A HANDBOOK OF GREEK SCULPTURE. ByEiiNEST 

Arthub (Jardkrr, M a., formerly Director of tbe Dritiali School of Arohsnolog]' at Atheus. 
Part 1. With UluBtrations. Kxtra crown 8 vo. &s. 

TIMES .—‘As to Mr. (lanliicr'ii eqnipment in soholarshlp and In practical acquaintance with 
the monnmenta, there can, of course, be no doubt.* 

TEXT BOOK OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 

By Dr. ABII 01 .D Lano, Professor of Zoology in tbe UniTersity of Ztlrich. Translated into 
English by IIbnrt M. BKityARD, M,A. Cantab, and Math.da Bkr.vard. Fart TI. (with 
Fart I., already published, at the same price, this completes the Invertebrates). Medium Svo. 
17s. net. 

L.iNCKT.—' We may congratulate the translators on their successful revision of Professor Lang's 
well-known tvork, end may recommend it to all who wish to acquire a scieutilic knowledge ot 
niodern comparative anatomy.’ 

EVOLUTION AND MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 

By Uknrt CALDTcnwoun, LL.D., F.R.S.]ii., Professor of Moral I'hilosopby, University of 
Erlinbnrgh. Second Edition, almost entirely re-wrlttcu. Demy 8 vo. 10«, net. 
i SPHA KER .—' Mr. Calderwood has done his best to give clearness to his argument, tbe care and 

j ability of wliioh make this pre-eminently a book for every serious student to know.’ 

j A HISTORY OP MANKIND. By Professor Fbiedrich 

IlATZBL. Translated from tbe Second German Edition by A. .f.BDTLKR, M.A. With .1 Preface 
by E. B. Tyiair, D.C.L. Part YII. (to be completed in 3(1 Monthly J'arts). XllustratciL Itoyal 
8 vo. It. net eiioh Part. 

SATURAL SCIENCE.--' It is an Indispensable book of reference to every student of ethnology, 
and It has long been a ri^ret that the absence of an English translation rendered it inaccessible to 
A large proportion of English travellers. . . . 1'he illustrations, which are an important feature in 
tlie orlgimil, are being admirably produced.’ 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DIFFEREN> 

TIAL CALCULUS. With Applications and numoroua Examples. By Joski'H i'li)WARii.s, 
Af.A., formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Third Edition, Uevised and 
Enlarged. Svo. 14«. 

HENRY CALLAWAY, M.l)., D.D., First Bishop of Kaffraria. 

His Life-History and Work. A Memoir by .Maria-n S. Bbxuau. Edited by the Itcv. Canon 
Bbhbam. Crown Svo. 61 . 

THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. A Series of Works 

from the Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary form. 

THE PROVERBS. Edited, with an Introduction and Kutes, by 

Richard G. Moultos, M.A. 16nio. 2». «d. 

CHRISTIAN WORLD .—notes at tlie end are excellent, and the handy little volume is 
altogether a good beginning to a series which promises to be a valuable hel]) in the movement for 
Uie ixipnlarlMtiou of the Bible.’ 

ECOLESIASTICUS. Edited, with an Tntroil action and Notes, by 

Richard (i. Modi.tox, M.A. 16mo. 2.t. 6d. 

GLASOOW HERALD. -' Dr. Moulton has succeeded in presenting the book in a moat attractive 
and intelligible form.’ 

OUTLINES OF CHURCH HISTORY. By Budolf 

SouM, Profesaor of Iaiw, T.eipzlg. Translated by Miss May Si.nci.aib. With a Preface by 
Professor H. M. Qwatkin, M.a. Crown hvo. 3j. fit/. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE—'Vtaifsns/ax Suhm's Outlinetia a povt'erful book, which no stndent of 
Church history can read without profit.’ 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE GOSPELS IN GREEK. After 

the Westcott and Hort Text. By tlie Rev. Arthur Wbwht, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, Author of * The Composition ot tbe Four Gospels.’ Demy 4to. 
fit. net. 

TIMES.—"NOl be a convenient help to many beginners in Uie critical study of the Gospels.* 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





ADVERTISEMENTS coknkcted with LITERATURE xm THE ARTS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’s 

BOOKS FOR STUDENTS OF BOTANY. 

PRACTICAIi BOTANY FOR 

IIEG-INNERS. By Profcsisor F. 0. BOWKII, 

D,Sc., F.R.S., Author of * A Courec of Prac¬ 
tical Xnstructioa in Botany.' Ulobc 8vo. 

3<. 6d. 

A COURSE OF PRACTICAL 

INSTRUCTION IN BOTANY. By F. O. 

Bowkb, U.Sc., F,K.B., Beijuua Professor of 
Botany in tlio University of COasgow. 

Crown 8vo. 10^. (W. 

FIRST LESSONS IN PRAC¬ 
TICAL BOTANY. By U. T. Bkitaky, 

M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S., late Lecturer on Botany 
ill Ouy’s Hospital Medical Sohool, sometime 
Examiner in Botany, Cambridge University 
Local Examinations. Pott 8vo. U. 

BOTANY. By Sir J. D. Hooker, 

r.R S. Witli Illustrations. Pott hvo. Is. 

[,SfiV-«<'e I'nnwri. 

THE STUDENT’S FLORA OF 

THE BRITISH ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. 

HouKKii, F.11.S, (Third Edition.) Qlobc 
8vo. 10s, 6<f. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 

BOTANY. By Damkc. Oj.iikii, F.R.S. 
Tile Part on Systematic Botany based upon 
material left in manuscript l>y the late 
Professor Hiisstow. With numerous lllus- 
trations. Tliird Edition. Fcap. Kvo. 4a. fid. 

FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN 

BOTANY. By Daniel Oi,ivKB,F.B.a With 
numerous Illustrations. Globe Kvo. Os. fid. 

SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF 

.\SA GBAV. Selected by Ciiaui.es 
S i'itAUUB Saikik.nt. Vol. 1. Reviews of 
Works on Botany and Related Subjects, 
1H34-87. Tol. II. Essays, Biograpl. ca 
Sketches, 1841-86. 8vo. 21a. 

GRAY’S BOTANICAL TEXT¬ 

BOOK. (Sixth Edition.) 

Vol. I. SritiiCTUiiAL Botast; or. Orgono- 
graphy on the Basis of Morphology. To which 
lidded The Principles of Taxonomy and 
Pbytograpby, and n Glossary of Botanical 
Tcitus. By Aha Gray. 8vo, 10.i. &/, 

Vol. II. PHY.siouiorcAL Botany. I. out¬ 
lines of the History of Phienogumons Plants. 
II. Vegetable Physiology. By G. Likcoi.x 
GOODAUC, A.M., M.U., Professor of Botany iii 
Harvard University. 8vo. lOs. (id. 

THE STRUCTURE AND De¬ 
velopment OF THE .MOSSES AND 
FERNS (Archrffoniala'), By Doiiolas 
Houghton Ca.mpiikll, Pli.D., Professor of 
Botany in the Lehiud Stanford .lunior 
University. Medium 8vo. 14a. net. 

THE STUDY OF THE BIO¬ 
LOGY GF FERNS BY THE COLLODION 
METHOD. For Advanced and Collegiate 
Students. By Geoiige F. Atkinson, Pb.B., 
Associate Professor of Cryptogamic Botany 
in Cornell University. 8vo. (D. fid. net. 

THE FERTILISATION OF 

FLOWERS. By Professor Hirmann 
MiiixEB. Translated and Edited by D'Arcy 
W. Tuompsok, BA., Scholar of Trinity 
College, Combridge. With a Preface by 
Charles Darwin. With Illustrations. 
Medium 8yo. 3Ia. 


FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND 

LEAVES. By Sir JOHN Lubbock, Bart., 
F.B.S. AVith numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8ro. 4a. fid. [.Vafure Series. 

I THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. 

By Rev. A. Fobtbr-Meluar. Illustrated. 
Extra Crown 8ru. 8a. fid. net. 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOW¬ 
ERS, considered in relation to Insects. 
With numerous Illnstriitions. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S., Crown 8vo. 4a. fid. 

IXMure Stnii's. 

The COLOURS of FLOWERS, 

as Illustrated in the British Flora. By 
GrantAllgn. Withlllm-tratioiis. Crown 
8vo. 3a. fid. IXattire Senes. 

GREENHOUSE AND WIN¬ 
DOW PLANTS. A Primer tor Amateurs. 
By CiiABLEH Collins. Edited liy J. Wkioht, 
FIr.HJJ. Witli 38 Illustrations. Pott Kvo. la. 

GARDEN FLOWERS AND 

PLANTS. A Pnincr lor Amateurs. By J. 
Wrioht, F.U.H.S. With l>U Illustrations. 
Pott Kvo. Is. 

A PRIMER OF PRACTICAL 

HORTIOUI.TURH. Ton Lectures dplivcrwl 
for the Surrey County Council. By J. 
Wright, F.R.H.S. Pott 8vo. la. 

' VEGETABLE CULTURE. A 

Primer for Amateurs, Cottagers, and Allot- 
' ment ifoldeis. liy Alexander Dean, 

I F.R.U.S. Edited by J. Wright. With 38 
llln.strations. Pott 8vo. la. 

BRITISH FOREST TREES 

AND THEIR SYLVICULTURAL CHA- 
liACTHJtlSTICS AND TREATMENT. By 
John Nisbkt, of the Iiidiuu Forest Service. 

, Crown 8vo. fia. nut. 

TIMBER AND SOME OF ITS 

DISEASES. Bj H. Maksiiali.Ward, M.A., 

I F.U.S., F.I.S., lati* Follow oi Christ’s College, 

; Cuiiibndgc; Professor of Botany at the 
, Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper's 

Hill. With lUiistrutious. Crown 8vo. fia. 

I [.Vo/Miv Series. 

TEXT-BOOK OF THE DIS¬ 
EASES OF TREES. By Professor R. Har- 
1 'I'Ki. Translated by Dr. W. Sohkiiville, 

I Professor of Agriculture and Forestry at 

j Durham College of Science. With a Preface 
' by Professor 11. Maiihiiall Ward. F.RB. 
With numerous Illustrations. 8va 10a. net. 

TIMBER AND TIMBER 

TREES. Native and Foreign. By Thomas 
Laslbtt, Timber Tnspeotor to the Admiralty. 
New Edition. Revised by Professor H. 
Marshall Ward, F.UJ8, Crown Svo. 8a, fid. 

DISEASES OF FIELD AND 

GARDEN CHOPS, chiefly such as are caused 
bv Fungi. By Wohthiniiton G. Smith, 
F'.L.S., M.A.I., Member of the Scientlflo 
Committee, Horticultnral Society. With 
143 Illustrations, Drawn and Engraved by 
the Author. Fcap. Kvo, 4a. (id. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





6 ADTEBTISEMEKTS conhxcted -with UTEBATUBE akd THE ABTS. 


0S600D, MclLVAINE & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF THE BARMS MEMOIRS. 

VoU. III. and IV, NOW HEADY, 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS 

Edited, -with a General Introduction, Prefaces, and Appendices, by 
Geoiu^ie Dubuy. Translated by Cuaules E. Bocus. With Seven 
Portraits in Heliogravure, Two Facsimiles, and Two Plans. In 4 vols., 
large demy, handsomely bound in buckram, gilt top, 16s. per volume. 

The third and fourth volumes of the ‘ Memoirs of Barras’ will bo road even 
more eagerly than the first two, both by the general reader and by the student 
of the Itevolntionary period, of the Directorial regime, of the First Empire, and 
of the Restor.ation. The volumes abound in anecdote and personal details of the 
celebrities of the period : Talleyrand, Mme. de Stael, Benjamin Constant, together 
with a number of personages connected with the Bestoration, are dealt with in 
caustic fashion. But, above all, Ban-as has liimsclf penned a history of the 
Directorate such as its worse enemy could not have outlined. 


SECOND EDITION^ at all Booksellers* and Dtbraries. 

A FEW MEMORIES, b, 

Mary Anderson (Mine, de Navarro). With Reproductions from Portraits 
of the Author by G. F. Watts, 11.A., G; H. Boughton, E.A., F. D. Millet, 
and Decorative Pieces by Alfred Parsons. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, lOs. 6d. 

‘ Miss Mary Anderson has accomplished a difficult task with perfect success, 
and we can give her volume no higher praise than to say that it reflects in a 
curiously complete way that element of unconscious attraction which, together 
with the actress’s acknovrlcdged beauty, counted for so much in her success 
upon the stage.’— Times. 

‘Tho.so “Memories" arc all of real interest. The simplicity and perfect 
unaffcctcdness of the bool: lias a charm of its own.’— Specxatob. 

IMPORTANT NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

VENEZUELA, Historical aud Descriptive. By 

W. E. Cdbtis. With a Coloured Map. Cloth, 6s> 

A ueful and timely book. It gives the iuformatioii about Veneznela for wblob there Is jnst now 
snob a demand, and which is x>eihaps not dscwbere to be had in English—the Bibliography ot 
Yenesuela being very limited. 

KOKORO, Hints of the Japanese Inner Life. By 

Lafcaoio Heabn, Author of ‘ Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,’ * Out of the 
Bast,’ &c. Cloth. 5s. 

Thii book, by a keen observer and brllUant English writer, is a very valuable oontrlbutlon 
towards a just appreciation ot tlie Japan of to.day. 


London: OSGOOD, MclLVAINE & CO., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
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Mr. mURRAVS LIST. 


the: heart of a continent: a Narrative of 

Travels in Manoharla, the Desert of Gobi, Turkestan, the Himalayas, the Hindu Knsh, the 
Pamirs, &o. From 1884 to 1804. By Oaptsin Frank YfiUN’(tHiisi«AKT>, O.T.B., Indian Stafl! 
Corps, Gold Medallist lioynl Geographical Society. With Maps, Ltlustratioiia, dco., medium 
8vo. 21*. 

THE BIBEE IN SPAIN ; or. The Journeys and Imprison¬ 
ments of an BngUshmiui In an Attempt to Olrculatc the Serlpturcs in the Peninsula. By 
Gborob Borrow. A New Edition, carefully revised, with Notes and a Glossary, by the late 
XlAU>ii UucK Burkb, Author of ‘A JUistory of Spain.’ With Map and Ktuhluga by M, 
MANBsaB. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ISs. 

THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

Based on Private and hitherto Unpublished Documents. Dy U. D, TuAii,b. With Maps and 
Portraits. ISs. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF, or Law in Christian 

Theology. By the Dukk ok AROYLr., K.Q.. K.T., Autimr of ‘The lleigu of Law,’ ‘The 
Unseen Foundations of Society,’ &c. Crown Svo. ICs. 

SKAKSPERE AND HIS PREDECESSORS IN 

TIIK ENGLISH DRAMA. By F. S. Boas, Balllol College, Oxford. This book is bound 
either as a Library Book (large crown Svo. 7r. 6d.), or as one of the Scries of Univkrsitt 
BxTKNSioif Manuals, edited by Professor Knight, of St. Andrews University (crown Svo. 6».) 

LETTERS AND VERSES OF ARTHUR PENRHTN 

STANLEY, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. Edited by Rowland E, Pkothbuo, Author of 
' I'he Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.* 8vo. ICj. 

JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY 

EASTLAKK. Edited by her Nephew, Charles Eas’ilake Smith. With Facsimile of her 
Drawings and a Portrait. 3 vols. crown Svo. Sis. 

REMINISCENCES OF THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF 

MY LIFE. By Sir Jobkph A.CitowR, K.C.M.G., O.B., Author of ‘TheEarly Flemisli Painteis,' 
* Painting in North Italy,’ &c. Including The Founding and Earl.v Days of the Daily Jfeufs, 
Experiences as War Correspondent during the Campaign un the Danube, 1854, the Crimean 
War. Bombay during the Mutiny, and tlie Franco-Austrian War in 1859, &o. With Plans. 
8vo IBs. 

METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM: Essays Critical and 

Constructive. By Thomas Mackat, Author of ‘ The English Poor,’ Editor of * A Plea for 
Liberty,’ &c. Crown Svo. 7s. 84. 

LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN HILL LIFE 

•N THE AFGHAN AND HINDU HIGHLANDS; a Contrast. By F. St. J. OoiiK, B.A., 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Beautifully Illustrated with 72 Full.page Beproduotiona from 
Hhotographs taken by the Author, Illustrations In Text, and Maps. Medium 8va Sis. 6d. 

A WANDERING SCHOLAR IN THE LEVANT. 

Bt D. G. Hogarth, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Witli Map and Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 7s. Bd. 

WITH AN AMBULANCE: a Narrative of Personal Experi¬ 
ences during the Franco-German War, 1870-71. By Charles E. Rtam, F.R.C.S.L, M.B.C.F.I. 
With Portrait. Urown Svo. 9*. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE ADMIRAL 

StR B. J. 8ULIVAN, K.CJi. Including Peraonal Narratives of Active Service during tlie 
Parana Campaign in 1846, and with the Baltic Fleet during the Crimean War In I854-S. By 
hi- Son, H. N. SuuvAN. With Personal Reminiscences by Admiral Sir G. H, BiuRABua. 
With Fortsait, lUnstrations, and Maps. Svo, 16<. 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF HARVEY GOODWIN, late 

Blfihop of Oarliale. By H. D. Bawnblet, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. With Portrait and Ulus- 
rations. Svo. 16i. 

THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS, from January 

•o July, 1704. By Baoui, Uebdin. Fcap. Svo. Bt, 

THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE: How it Arose. Being 

ail Extract from the Biography of the late Sir Bartle Fxere. By John Maktineau. Crown 
Svo is. _ _ 


JOHN MUBBAY, Albemarle Street, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S LIST 

(eonUnn€d^. 


BISHOP HBBEiR: Poet and Chief Missionary to the East, 

1783-18S6. With letters and'VersM Dot hitherto published. By Dr. OisonoB Suith, 
F.K.O.S., Author o( ‘The Life ot William (iarcy,’ ‘Honry Martyn,’ &c. With Forunjt, Maps, 
and niostrationa. Largo crown 8ra lOr. (id. 

FOUR HUMOURISTS OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTITRY. 1. DICKENS ; the Humonrist as Democrat. 2. THACKEBAY : the Humourist 
as Philosopher. 3. Q-EOhCJB ELIOT ; the Humourist as Poet. 4. CAKLYLB : the Humourist 
as Prophet. Leotures delivered at the Boyal Institution of Great Britain. Hevised and 
Enlarg^. By Wiu.iam Saudel LinDT. 8vo. lOi. 6d. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS 

YALPY FBBNCH, Scholar and Missiotinry, First Bishop of Lahore, 1828-1821. By the 
Bev. HicuBEnT Bibks, M.A. Portrait, Illustrations, and Map. 3 vote. 8vo. 30 a 

DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 

WITH THE INCABNATIOK. By the Bev. Cbabi-Ks Gojie, Canon of Westminster. 
8vo. 7s. fhl. 

THE NEW FOREST; a Short Account of its History, 

Traditions, Folk-lore, Hatnral History, Sports and Gameo, &o. By Bosk O. pk Cukspki.vy 
and HnuAtiE Hutchinson, Author ot * Golf' In the * Badminton Series.’ With Illustrations 
and Maps. Crown 8vo. 7 a 6<I. 

LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. Mackail, Balliol College, 

Oxford. Forming n New Yolome of the ‘ University Extenuon Manuals.’ Edited by Professor 
Kniuht, of St. Andrews University. Crown Svo. Ss, 6d. 

COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most part preached in the 

Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. To which are added some Sliort Addresses to Communicants. 
By the late Bbnja.min Juwktt, H.A., Master of Balliol College. Crown Svo. 7 j. 6(f. 

MARGARET WINTHROP (Wife of Governor John Winthrop 

of Massachusetts). Forming the First ot the Series ot * Women of Colonial and Bovolutionary 
Times.’ By Ajlice Morse Eahlb. With Facsimile Bcprodnctlon, 13ino, Ss. 

SOME POOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. With the Argu¬ 
ments for and against the Present Law, and the various Proposed Changes in it. (On the 
llan of Mr. Sydney Buxton’a * Handbook ot Political Questions.’) A Manual for Adminis¬ 
trators and Workers. Bv Miss Gkrtrdue Ludbock. With a Preface by the Bight Hon. Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. Crown Svo. 7t. 6d. 

A POCKET DICTIONARY OF MODERN GREEK 

AND ENGLISH, as actually Written and Spoken; being a Copious Yocabular}' of all Words 
and Expressions current in Ordinary Beading and in Every-day Talk, By A. N. Jaknauis, 
Fh.D. Crown Svo. 10s. 8<f. 

ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, Author of ‘An 

Idle Woman in Sicily ’ Ac. A New, Bevised, and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE PSALTER: According to the Prayer-Book Version. With 

a Concordance and other Matter compiled by the Bight Hon. W. E. GLiDd'roNE, M.P. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 32mo. Is. net. 

TRANSLATION AT SIGHT; or. Aids to Facility in the 

Translation of T.at{n. Passagra ot Graduated Diffloultv, carefully Selected from lAtin 
Authors, with Explanations, Notes, Ac. By Professor T. D. Hau., Author of ‘The Student’s 
Latin Gnmmar ’ Ao. Crown Svo. 2s. 

A HANDBOOK FOR ASIA MINOR, TRANSCAU- 

CASIA. PERSIA, Ac, An Entirely Hew Work. Edited by Major-Genend Sir Cuahi.ks 
W iis«ON. B.B., RjC.B. With assistance from Colonel OHEnwsinE, R.E., O.B., Mr. D. G. 
Hooartr, Professor W. Ramsay, Colonel Eyekvtt, O.M.G., Liauk-Oolouel Harry Cooper, 
Mr. Devky, and others. With numerous Haps, crown Svo, 18s. 

PLAYING CARDS OF VARIOUS AGES AND 

COCNTRIB8. Selected from the Collection of Lady Chaki/ittr Schreirrr. Yol. HI. 
Swiss, Swedish. Russian, FoUsb, Italian, Spanish,and Portuguese. Folio, £3.13s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MURRAY’S UNIVERSITY EXTENSIUN MANUALS. 

Edited by Prof. KNIGHT, of St. Andrews University. 

TOE rOhhOWISQ AHE NOW EEADT, 

WORKS ON ART. 

THE FINE ARTS. By Prof. Baldwin Brown, Univerflity of 

Kdlnbnrgh. With IllustratioiM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6rl. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. Parts I. 

*nd II. B; Frofewor ENiaiiT, Unircovity of St. Andrews. Crown 870. 3r. 6 d, (each Fart). 

NATURAL SCIENCE AND HISTORY. 
CHAPTERS IN MODERN BOTANY. By Patrick Geddes, 

Professor of Botany, TTniversity College, Dundee. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8«. 64. 

THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIFE. By J. Arthur Thomson, 

Leotaret on Zoology, School of Medicine, Edinburgh, Joint Author of the EToltttion of Sex, 
Author of Outlines of Zoology. With many Illustrations. Crown 8ro. 61 . 

THE REALM OF NATURE. A Manual of Physiography. 

By Dr. Huuh Robert H 11 .I 1 , Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. With 18 Coloured 
Maps and 68 Illustrations. (380 pp.) Crown 8ro. Sr. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN GEOLOGY. By 

B. D. Roberts, With Coloured Maps and IlluitraUons. Crown 8ro. Sr. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SENSES. By John 

McKkxsrick, Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow ; and Dr. Snodouass, 
Physiological Laboratory, Glasgow. Crown 8to. 4t, 64. 

GENERAL LITERATURE, HISTORY, &c. 

THE JACOBEAN POETS. By Edmund Gosse. Cr. 8vo. Ss.Gi. 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL. By Prof. Walter Raleioh, 

University College, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 3r. 84. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By C. E. Mallet, BalUol 

College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3r. 64. 

THE RISE OF THE BRITISH DOMINION IN 

INDIA. By Sir Aavred Ltali., G.O.B., K.C.I.E. With Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 4r. 64. 

ENGLISH COLONISATION AND EMPIRE. By A. 

Caldxcott, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Coloured Maps and Flans. Cr. 8vo. 3r. 64. 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By William 

Rbnton. With Illustrative Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3r. 64. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. ByH.G. Keene, Wadham College, 

Oxford; Fellow of the University of Calcntta. Crown Svo. 3r. 

LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. Mackail, BalUol CoUege, 

Oxford. Crown 8vo, 

SHAKSPERE AND HIS PREDECESSORS IN THE 

ENGLISH DRAMA. By F. S. Boas, BaUiol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. G«. 

GREECE IN THE AGE OF PERICLES. By A. J. Grant, 

King's College, Cambridge, and Staff Lecturer in History to the University of Cambridge. 
With Illustrations. Crown8vo. 3r. 64. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. By John. H. Muibhead, 

BalUol College, Oxford, Lecturer on Moral Science, Royal Holloway CoUege, Examiner In 
Philosophy to the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo 3r. 

LOGIC, INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. By William 

MiNTo, late Professor of Logic and Literature, University of Aberdeen. Crown 8to. 4s. 64. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY. By W. 

OaNsmaHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinttv (3oUegc, Cambridge, Professor of Soonomio Science, 
King's OoUege,,London. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION. By Allan Mbnzies, D.D., Professor 

of Biblical Criticism, University of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. ____ 


Edinburgh Bevibw, No. Z76—April 1899 ] 
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SAHFSOH LOW, USSTON & COHPAHY'S 

SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


t f \ f\ / \ 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE OLIVER WENDELL 

HOLMES. By John T. Morsk, jan., Author ol ' The Lite of Abraham Uncolu ’ iSsc. 3 toIs. 
crown 8 VO. 900 pagea, oloth eztxn, 18r. lEnd of April. 

THE LAND OF GOLD : being tbe Narrative of a Visit to the Western 

Australian Oold Fields in the Autumn of 189S. By Juuna M. Prick, Special Artist Corre¬ 
spondent of tbe IHiulrated London Neua. and Author of ‘ From the Arctic Occan.to the Yellow 
Sea.’ Witii Map and numerous Illustrations reproduced from the author's sketches. Crown 
8to. doth extra, 7*. 6d. net. [Immedia/elg, 


THE * DAILY NEWS ’ JUBILEE: a Political and Social Retrospect 

of FIFTY YBABS of the QUEEN'S BEION. By:.TC8Ttif McCarthy, M.P., and Sir John 
B. Bouinson. lllnstratcd with numerous portraits. Crown Svo. paper covers, U .; cloth, 3*. 6d. 
lUdition de fuxe, printed on hand-made paper, with the portraits on India paper and mounted; 
limited to 100 copies, price 10s. Oil. net. 

A FEDERAL SOUTH AFRICA: a Comparison of the Critical Period 

of American History with tbe present position of the Colonies and States of South Africa, and 
a consideration of the advantages of a Federal Union. By Fkucy A. Morteno, LTi.B., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and Advocate of the Supreme Court of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Crown 8vo. with Three Maps, cloth, 7<. 6tf. 

JOHN SHERMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS IN 

THE HOUSE, SENA'I'B, AND CABINET : an Autebingraphy. illustrated with numerous 
FlctuieB and Fortralts, and also Facsimile Ueprodnctlons of LettciY. In handsome ro}'al Svo. 
Tol&, cloth extra, 36f. 

HANDBOOK OF ARCTIC DISCOVERIES. By General A. W. 

QbekIiT. with Fortrait and Maps. Crown Svo. cloth, 6a. 


Fourth Edition Now Bkady. 

IRONCLADS IN ACTION: a Sketch of Naval Warfare from 1856 

to 189S, With some Account of the Development of the BatUesfaip in England. By H. W. 
Wilson. With an Introduction by Capt. A. T. Mahan. About 800 pages. Fully Illustrated. 
3 vols. royal 8yo. 30s. 

From the Times.—* Students of naval warfare and all who concern themselveB with naval qaestioua 
in their aotualltw must acknowledge themsdves greatly Indebted to Mr. H. W. Wilson for the very 
thoughtful and Instmctive study of naval warfare dnnng the Ironclad period contained in the two 
volumes whose title we have given above. . . . His volumes ore admirably provided with maps and 
plans, and with a large number of drawings of notable wardiipe.' 

GUNS AND CAVALRY: their Performances in the Past, and their 

Prospeots In the Future. By Major E. S. May, B.A, Author of ‘Aohievements of Field 
Artillery.' With Flans and Hlnstntlons. Uniform in style with tbe volumes of ' The Poll 
Mall Magazine Library.' Crown Svo. cloth, 8a. Gif. 

HAUSALAND; or, Fifteen Hundred Miles through the Central 

Soudan. By Cuaklbs H. Bouinson, M.A., Trinity College Cambridge. 1 Tol. demy Svo. with 
Map and Illnstmtians, doth extra, 14s. 

*Xhe most important book of its kind that has appeared Mneo “ In Darkest Africa.”' 

National Obskrvrb. 

‘This volnme is a record of travel and adventure, and a description of social, political, and com* 
merolal conditions in an enormous territozy for the future of which tite British Oovemment is 
responsible, ... We hope Mr. Bobinson's book may be widely read.'— Daily News. 

ANNALS OF CRICKET: a Record of the Game, Compiled from 

Authentle Sonrees. By W. W. Bkad, With an Introduction by J. Bhcter, Captain Surrey 
Eleven. Popular Edition, crown Svo. doth, 2a. Bd. Limited Edition db LnXK, printed on 
hand-made paper, Ids. 6d. net, 

HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE ACTIVE AND THE 

SEDENTARY. With Chapters on DIET as the only Permanent Cnie of Obesity, Oont, Weak 
Heart, Headache, Indigestion, Bilioasnesa, Addlty, and other Conditions due to Improper 
Food and Insnfflolent Exercise. By H. E. Yobks-Davibs, Licentiate of the Boyal College of 
Physldansof London, Fourth Editiott (Sixth Thousand), Revised and Enlaorged. Crown 
aro. 8a, Gd. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 
6t. Donstaa's House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.O. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MANSION & COMPANY’S 

SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


IRcw 1Rovel0. 

NEW VOLl^MB BY THE ATJTHOB OF ‘ LOBNA BOONE.' 

TABES FROM THE TELLING HOUSE. 

By B. B. Blackuoiib, Autbor ol ‘ Lorna Boone,' &c. Crown 8ro,t«atefuUy bound, cloth, gilt 
top, Sr. [AbM> reaill/. 

The Volume contaiuB the following Stories -.—‘SLAIN BY THE BOONES ’ i ‘ FBIBA; or, tho 
Lover's Leap’; ‘GEOBGE BOWBINO’; and • CBOCKBB’S HOLE.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY Mp. WILLIAM BLACK. 

BRISEIS. By William Black, Author of ‘ A Daughter 

of Hctli ’ Ac, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, Cr. 

IN THE BLUE PIKE. By Georg Ebebs, Author of ‘Cleopatra,’ 

' In the Fin of the Forge,’ Ac. 1 voU crown 8vo. 3s. 

BERNICIA. By Amelia E. Babb, Author of ‘ Tho Flower of Gala 

Water,’ ‘ Tho Preacher’s Daughter,’ Ac. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

THE FINDING OF LOT’S WIFE. By Alfred CL.utK, Author of 

* A Dark Place of the Earth,’ ‘ Woo to the Oontiuercil,’ dec. Crown 8vo. cloth, Cr. 

THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS. By E. Rentoul Esleb. 

Author of ‘ Tho Way They Loved at Grimpat' Ac. New and Cheaper Edit. Cr. 8vo.cloth, 8i. 

THE DIS-HONOURABLE : an Australian Story of Modem Days. 

By J. D. Hbs’NK.s.'iey. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

JACK STAPLETON. By Commander Claude Harding. 1 vol. 

crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOW READY, IN ONE UAND.SOME VOLUME, PRICE FOUR GUINEAS NET. 

THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY. Prepared in the light of Recent 

Investigations hy some of the Foremost Thinkers in Europe and America. Illustrated 
coplonsly and beautifully from tlie masterpieces of the most famous artists, and accompanied 
by Portraits of tho several Authors. Edited by Rev. Gko. 0. LuiiLUKit, LL.B., with an Intro¬ 
duction by the Bight Hon. W. E. Gladston'K. ^ . 

*** The work is also issued in Twelve Monthly Parts, about 106 pages each. Price 6s. each Pwt 
net. A very beautifully engraved steel portrait of Mr. Gladstone, from a photograph speciauy 
supplied for this work, i/igett irilh the first part. Or In Six Sections at 12i. each uet. 

TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. E. V. Boas, Lecturer in 

Zoology In the Roj-al College of Agriculture, Copenhagen. Translated by J. W. Kibkamv, 
Tutor In Natural Science to tho Association for the Education of Women, Oxford, and B. 0. 
Poi,LABii,B.Sc. Lond., Assistant Lecturer in Biology, tTiiivorsity Extension College, Reading. 
Illastrated with 427 Figures. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth extra. 

A TURKISH GRAMMAR; containing also Dialogues and Terms 

connected with the Army, Navy, Military Drill, Diplomatic and Social Life. By tho Rev. 
Autos Tibn, PIlD., M.B.A.S., formerly Oriental Secretary and Interpreter on Lori Baglau’j 
Btail In the Crimean Campai^; Reviser of the Arabic Prayer-book; Author of ‘ The Levant 
luterpreter,’ ‘ Manual of dolluq,ulal Arabic,’ &c. 1 voL 8vo. 420 pp. cloth, 16s, 


NJSW A.DDITI01TS TO 

Xow'u !llibrari2 of ^Travel anb abventure» 

Uniform Crown 8vo. Volumes, Fully lUiistiatcd, cloth, HALF-A-*CROWN eaclu 

COOMASSIE: the Story of the Campaign in Africa, 1873-4. By 

HEUav H. M. STAN't-BV. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 

MAGDALA : the Story of the Abyssinian Campaign of 1868-7. By 

Hknrt H. M. STANiinY. With Map and Ulnstrotions. 

THE LAND OF AN AFRICAN SULTAN: Travels in Morocco. By 

Wauteu B. Habuib, F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations. 

THE WILD NORTH LAND. By Gen. Sir W. F. Butler, G.O.B. 

lllttstiated. _ ___ 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 

St. Danstan's House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.O. 

_ _ • _ ~ ^ 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 

EDITED BY 

COMMANDER CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N. 

The Literature of the British Empire he. hitherto been locking In any kind of comprehensive 
series of works treating of the various departments and matters connected with, or constituting a 
part of, the Royal Navy. 

The Royal Navy Handbooks have been projected to supply this deficiency in our Literature, and 
the scries as a whole is intended to form a complete exhibition of the Elect tis it is—the genesis, 
growth, and government of the British Navy. 

' The scries of naval handbooks edited by Commander Robinson has made n most hopeful begin¬ 
ning, and may be counted upon to supply the growing popular demand for information in regard to 
the navy, on which the national existence depends/— Times. 

Crown 8vn. Illustrated, Ss. each. 

NAVAL ADMINISTRATION: the Constitution, Character, 

and Functions of the Board of Admiralty and of the Civil Departments it directs. By 
Admiral Sir R. Tesby Hamilton, G.C.B., late First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. 

' It should be on the bookshelf of every one who is interested in the Navy, and should certainly 
be studied by every public man.’—F all Mall (lAZBrrK. 

* The high merits of this handy book make it one which every Member of rarliament ought to 
master, and that at once/— Daily Cuhonicle. 

THE MECHANISM OF MEN-OF-WAR. Being a Descrip¬ 
tion of the Machinery to be found in Modern Fighting Ships. By Fleet-Engineer Raoixalo 
O. Oldknow, U.N. 

‘This book is a valnable contribution to the Naval Literature of to-day.'— Globe. 

TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO - VESSELS. With a 

Chapter on the Effects of Torpedo Warfare, by one who was present at the Ynlu and Weihetwei. 
By Lieutenant G. B. Ailmstiiuno, late R.N. 

(Uhrr Tulumes to folloir. 

Complete Prospectus of Series on Application. 

Crown 8vo. Bt. 

FRANCOIS-SEVERIN MARCEAU. A Biography. By 

Captain T. G. Johnson, Deputy-Commissioner, Alinbu, Upper Eumia. With rortmit. 

‘ This history of Marceau's brief and brilliant career has many merits, and we do not know any 
other English ^k that covers exaotly the same ground.’—T imi>>. 

‘Captain Johnson has done justice in this vivid sketch alike to the military skill of the young 
general and the attractive qualities of a gallant and disintcrc,sted man.'—B tandaud. 

‘ The book will be read with eager interest alike by students of military history and by renders 
of biographical literature in general/ -Scotsman. 


Small n-own Hvo. 

MEMOIR OF DR. HAWTREY, formerly Head Master of 

Eton. With a Selection from his Metrical Translations. By the Rev.F. St.John Thaceer.at. 
With Illustrations._ IShortlu, 

Demy 8vo. lOr. M. net. 

THE TRADITIONAL TEXT OF THE HOLY GOSPELS 

Vindicated and Established. By the late ,Iokk William BaitaoN,B.I)., Dean of Chichester. 
Arranged, liomplcted, and Edited by Edward Mn.LRn, M.A., Wykebamical I’rebeudary of 
Chichester Cathedral, Author of ‘ A Guide to the Textual Criticism of the Now Testament,’ &c. 


Grown 8vo. 7*. Crf. 

HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF RIGHT (Grundlinion der 

Philosophic des Reobts). Translated by Samoet. W. Dydk, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Mental 
Philosopliy in Queen's University, Eiugston, Canada. [/a the press. 

NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

LESBIA: a Novel. By Anna C. Steele, Author of ‘Gardenhnrst,’ 

' Broken Toys,’ ‘ Condoned,’ ■ Clove Pink,' &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DISHONOURED: a Novel. By Theo. Gift. Nevir Edition. 

1 vol. Sr. 

‘A novel of quite nnnsnal merit, showing literary skill in every page.'—L eeds Mercdhy. 

Lwidon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

755 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s. each, with a few exceptions. 


Mr. pRKDBnio HAitBinoK, In Daily Chuosicle, April 7, 1896, says ‘Messrs. Bell & Sons are 
still energetically pursuing their task ot aililing to and Improving the famous series of Bolin's 
Libraries, which Thomas Carlyle pronounced to bo “ the useiuliest thing I know," and are constantly 
adding to the Libraries, in the new and ccitainiy pleasanter form which no gentleman's library 
should be without.' 

‘ Messrs. Bell ore determined to do more tliau maintain the reputation ot *' Bohn's Libraries.”' 

Gvahuiax, October 6,1890. 

< The imprint'of Bohn's Standard Library is a guarantee of good editing.' 

Cumc (X.y.), November 33,1890. 

* Let me say, in passing, that you can hardly make a mistake in purchasing from Bohn's I.lbrarie3, 
issued by Messrs. Beil. They consist of really standard works at very low prices, well bound, well 
printed, well edited, and a lasting satisfaction to the possessor.* 

Dr. Nicull, in the British Wbeklt, March 19,1891. 


liTEW 'V’OIiTJMES. 

COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. Translated and 

Condensed by Hauiuk'I' Mahtixeau. Witli Introduction by Fbedbric Markison. 3 vols. 
Sf, each, [Phi(n*opMral Library. 

*«* Mr. Krederic Harrison has added a condcusatiun of tiic concluding portion ot Comte's work, 
omitted by Miss Marti neau. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE 

DU'i'CH llEl’UBLK.'. With a Biographical Introduction by MoxernE D. CoswAV, and 
I’ortniit. 3 vols. Vol. 1 now ready, 3s. Cif. [Standard Library. 


SELECT WORKS OF PLOTINUS. Translated from the 

Creek by TnoMAS Taylor, with Introflnction containing the substance of Porphyry's Life of 
‘Plotinns.’ Edited by Cr. R. B. Meaii, It.A., M.U A.S, 6s. [PhilosofUnrul Lib} ary. 


you: first adilrd to the Series. 

A TREATISE ON WINES: their Origin, Nature, and 

Varieties, with Jhactic.il IMrections lor Viticulture and Yinificatiun. By J. L. W. Thuuicuuh, 
M.D., K.U.C.P. lAind. Illustrated. 5s. [Scfcntiyfc Library. 

‘A very informing treatise, popular yet not too popular, and of the widest scope.’—G- uabuian. 

‘ Full of exact and interesting information on viticulture and viniflcatiun in all the wine-making 
coniitrics of the world. Though mainly a scicntilic and tcclinicnl book, it is of great interest in 
parts to amateurs.'—B ookmax. 

POUSHKIN’S PROSE TAL^:—THE CAPTAIN’S 

DAUGH'i'i:ll-L)OUBI!OY.SKY-QUi:i:N OF Sl’ADHS- AN AMATEUR PEASA NT GIRL— 
THE SHOT- -THE SNOW STORM—THE POSTMASTER-THE COKFXN-MARER—KIRD- 
.I.VLl—THE EGYPTIAN NIGHT—PETER THE GREATS NEGRO. Translated from the 
Russian by T. Kkaxk. 3s. M. [Stundard Library. 

‘ Our tliniiks are nssiimcdly due to the present tranriaior for putting before us, in an available 
form, so admirable a volume of lirst-class fiction.'— Bt. Jamkh'.-i U azuitr. 

* Excellently represcntitlive as a selection from tiic writings of the greatest of Russian loman- 
ticists.’—S atuiubat Rkvikvv. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited 

by the Rev. A. R. Bbillbto, M.A. Wltli an IntrodiK'tiuii by A. 11. BULLKX, Portrait, and Full 
Index. 3 vols. 3s. M. each. (Standard Library.) [Ready May, 

%* This edition was first publiehod in 3 vols. demy 8vo. in 1893, and is now first added to the 
Libraries. In it for the first time the greater part of the Quotations have been verified thiougliout, 
and References given where wanting, and the Texts and Notes liave been carefully revised. 

‘ Admirers of Button's “ Anatomy ” can hardly hope for a better edition. . . . The work has been 
edited by the Rev. A. R. Shilleto, who with laborious research, aided by a wide knowledge of classical 
literature, has traced thousands ot quotations to the obscurity of their original hiding-places. Mr. 
Shilleto has done his difficult work exceedingly well.'—M obxixu Post. 

‘ It has sneh an admirable and pervading virtue, such an omnipresence of the healing balm of 
learnt, humorous, “ melancholy " contrmplatiun of life and literature, tliat no fit stmlent of it can 
go wrong. And it is such a spacious, such a various parailise, that not the most indefatigable or 
the most flcMe explorer can flml it limited or moiiotouons. This is a long way iu advance, from a 
critical point of view, of any edition of the ” Anatomy ” yet published.’—Mr. GbobGB Baixtsbuby 
iu the St. Jaubs's GAkarrE, _ 

Complete Catalogue of Series on application. ' 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Just Published. 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


DEMOCEACY AND LIBERTY 


WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 


CONTENTS. 


VOL. I. 


VOL. II. 


CHAPTER I, 

English RBrBKSKNTATiVK Govbhn- 

MBNT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TUEY. 

Feench Demochact. 

Amebican Democracy. 

Mbasubes of Refojbm. 

CHAPTER 1[. 

Irish Land Question. 

Confiscation of Landlord Righ’J’S 
BY THE Act op 1881. 

Other Attacks on Property. 

CHAPTER III. 

Some Suggested Remedies. 
iNCBBASE OP State Taxation in 
Eueope—Its Causes. 

CHAPTER IV. 

ASISTOCBACIAS AAD UPPER CIlAMUERf^; 

Early History op the House op 
Lords. 

The Hereditary Element. 

Causes op its Debility. 

Its Judicial Functions. 

Foreign Upper Houses. 

Colonial Constitutions. 

Proposals for Reporming the 
House op Lords. 

CHAPTER V. 

EATlOXAimES: 

America a Test Case. 

The Italian Question. 

CHAPTER VJ. 

DEMOCRACY AMD RELIGIOUS LIBERTY: 

Religious Freedom. 

India. 

Mobmonisu. 


CHAPTER VI. {eoHiimed.) 

Catholicism and Democracy. 
Continental Catholicism. 

New Laws in 1881 and 1882. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Sunday Legislation. 

Gambling. 

Intoxicating Drink. 

Marriage Laws. 

V.iuious Forms op Approximation 
IN Perfect Marriages and 
Marriage Disabilities 
Civil Marriage. 

Divorce. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

SOCIALISM: 

Socialism in Germany. 


CHAPTEU IX. 

LABOUR QUESTIONH; 

The Factory Laws. 

Other Methods op Conciliation. 
Moral Causes op Labour 
Troubles. 


CHAPTER X. 

WOilAy QUESTIONS: 

Arguments against Female Sup- 

FRAGE. 


, LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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WORKS BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

LECTDRES ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 

Delivered at Oxford 1892-3. 

DAILY IfEWS,--fTbo great ralae of these lectures consists In their Tiriii, brilliant lllastrstion 
of the all-important, the fundamental fact that the Heformation was primarily a popular revolt in 
the cause of morality, taking morality in its widest and best sense. . . . Mr. Froude’s book is one of 
more tlum merelyacademio interest, especially if, as he says in his first lecture,“the name of 
JhroteBtant, once so highly honoured, is no longer respected as it used to be.” ’ 

8T. JAMES’S OAZETTE.—'Jn this volume Mr. Froude tells once more the ever-interesting 
history of the German Heformation from his well-known point of view . . . and he sets it forth 
with all his old delightful power. The personages are alive—not only Luther and the Emperor, 
whom it were difficult to make colourless, but the Papal Legates, the Bishops at the Council, 
Don Diego de Mendoza, the agent of Charles, with his high-handed, soldl^ly, bullying of recalcitrant 
eooIeslasticB, and the stiff-necked Spanish clergy, who were nol. to be wheedled by any Papal arts. 
It is a wonderfully vivid story, told with a swift flow of narrative, sparkling with a keen humour, 
and illuminated by a hot fire made up of conviction and scorn.’ 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to 

the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vola crown 8vo. 34. 6d, each. 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTDRY. 

Cabinkt Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. IBs. 

Poiu/LAR Enraos. 3 vols. croivn 8vo. 104.64. 

THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, and other 

Essays. Crown 8vo. 34. G4. 

THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON: tho 

story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry Till. In usum 
Laicorum. Crown 8vo. 64 . 

ENGLISH SEAMEN in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 

Lectures delivered at Oxford Easter Xorms, 1893-4. Crown 8vo. 64 . 

SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 

Cabinkt Bditioh, 4 vcls. crown 8vo. 24*. 

Porui-Aii Edition. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 34.64. each. 

CiESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS: a Series of 

Lectures delivered at Oxford. Crown 8 vo. 64. 

OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. 

Crown 8 vo. 24. boards, 24. C4. cloth. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; or, Tho Bow 

of Ulysses. With 8 Illustratious. Crown 8 to. 24. boards, 24.64. cloth. 

THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY; or, an Irish Romance 

of tho Last Century. Crown 8vo. Si. 64. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. With 3 Portraits 

Ofowa BvOe VoIbs le EH'l II. 7«. Vota. III.iiinI IVa 7 j. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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STAPABJ) f OMS FOE TEE UBRiSY. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN PROVINCES. From 

the Time of Csesar to that of Diocletian. IJy Professor MommsuN. Trans¬ 
lated by Dr. W. P. Dickson. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 10 Maps, Sfis. 

THE HISTORY OF ANTIQUITY. From the German of 

Professor Max Dunckbr. By Evblyn Abbott, M.A., hL.D. In 6 vola< 
demy 8vo. Each Volume can be obtained separately, 21*. 

THE NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 

William Jambs. In G vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits of distinguished 
Oommanders on Steel, 42*. 

THE HEAVENS. By AMfinfiE Guillemin. In demy 8vo. with 
over 200 Illustrations, 12*. 

THE LIFE OF VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With 

Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the late Lord 
Dallinq and Bulweb, and the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, 12*. 

THE LIVES OF WITS AND HUMOURISTS: Swift, 

Steele, Foote, Gold.smith, the Colemans. Sheridan, Person, Sydney Smith, 
Theodore, Hook, &c. By Joh.n Timbs, F.S.A. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 
Portraits, 12*. 

THE LIVES OF PAINTERS: Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. Crown 8vo. with Portraits, G*. 

CONVERSATIONS OF DR. DOLLINGER. By Madame 

Louise von Kobull. Translated by Kathahine Goulij. Crown 8vo. Gs. 

THE LIFE OF THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. By 

llev. Kichabo H. Dalton Bakiiau. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. C.». 

THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, Fourth Earl 

of Orfoid. Edited by Petek Cunningham. In 9 vols. demy 8vo. with 
Portraits, P5. 5*. 

THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. From the 

French of M. MiGNEi', by Sir Andbbw Scoblb, Q.C. With 2 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. G*. 

THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. From tlie French 

of M. Guizot, by Sir Andbevv Scoble, Q.C. Cr 8vo. with 4 Portraits, 6*. 

THE LIFE OF LORD WOLSELEY. By Chablbs Rath- 

BONE Low, F,R.G.S. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 6*. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. RICHARD HARRIS 

BAltHAM, Author of ‘The Ingold.sby Legends.’ By his Son, the Kev. 
lUCHAim H. Dalton Bauham. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portraits, G*. 

London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 

publfabers In ®c0inars to tbec /ibajcotg tbe Queen. 

Euinbubgh Review, No. 376 —Afril 1896.j c 
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With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Skcokd Edition*. 8vo. 15 s. 

THE LIFE AHD LETTERS OF 

George John Romanes. 


Written and Edited by his WIFE. 


TIMES ,—Toliime will bn mail with 
Intcircht, not only by lu's fellow-biologists, Imt 
by all who are Interested in the story of a life 
devoted to the things of the mind. Bomaiics 
was in many respects a very interestuig man.’ 

SPECTATOR. —‘Mrs. Hon ones deserves the 
warm thanks of n wide publio for the pictnit! 
which her book presents of the character, the 
work, and the intellectual and spiritual develop¬ 
ment, throughout the course of his too brief life, 
of her distinguished and lamented husband, ft 
is a singularly attractive picture, with many 
elements of pathos.* 

PROEBS^OR SCIIAFEK in ' EATPRE.'— 
‘The correspondence which Somancs carried on 
with Charles Dorwinduringa period of nine years 
would alone furnish enough interest to ensure a 
cordial welcome to this work. And since, with 
one exception, none of these letters of Darwin 
have hitherto been given to the world, it Is 
obvious that this correspondence must have an 
altogether exceptional Interest.* 

SCOTSUA iV.—*It woulil not be easy to over- 
prsJs'! tbe knowledge, skill, and judgment—to 
sav nothing of the love and reverence -with 
which the work U done. It brings us at once 
into the heart and life of George Itomanes. and 
at the same time contains a masterly record of 
tbe phases through which evolutionary theory 
and experiment passed in the time of one who 
from an early age aws in the thick, and in bis 
later years in the front, of the controviTsy that 
promises to endure lor generations to come.’ 


GLOHE .—'This book should interest many 
besides those to whom it is primarily addressed, 
for Mrs. Itouinnes has provided a memoir which 
beyond all things enshrines the memory of a 
loveable as well as highly-gifted i)er3onallty.’ 

ABERDEEN DAILY FREE PRESS.—•dooA 
use has been made of Mr. Romanes* own letters— 
be liad been an excellent correspondent—and 
the connecting iian-ative is kept within very 
moderate compass and is always to the purpose 
and in unexceptionable taste. It is, in short, a 
wholly satisfa^ory biography of a man whose 
memory was worthy of being so enshrined.’ 

<H/ARDIAX.—‘yf<f welcome with gratitude 
this excellent book. . . . The truth of complete¬ 
ness is in the book ; it is not exhaustive, but it 
is truly representative. The simple, noble, 
genial person we arc shown is the real person, 
and we are struck by the self-denial which has 
knit the memorials together with so concise, so 
temperate, and yet so admirably comprehonsivc 
a norratiTe.’ 

STJAT).!The impression which this 
monograph—it is written with no less delicacy 
than self-restraint -leaves with the reader may 
bi> gathered np in the wnrils which Mr. Glad¬ 
stone wrote about Mr. Romanes, when tidings 
resclicd him of his death : “ He WJis one of the 
men whom the age specially rotiuires for the 
investigation and Milution of its especial diffl- 
ciilties, and for the concilUtiou and harmony of 
intercuts U'twoen which a fictitious rivalry has 
been created.” ’ 


WORKS BY GEORGE JOHN ROMANES. 

DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN : im Exposition of the 

Darwinian 'rheory, and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian Questions. 

Pac||I. Thk Darwivust Tdborv. With Portrait of Darwin and 125 Tllus. Gr. 8vo. 1G». Bd. 

Part II. Post-Darwisijin Qdestionh: Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of the Author 
and S lllustralions. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MIND, MOTION, AND MONISM. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6<2. 
THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. Edited, with a Preface, by 

CiiAKLis Gobk, U.A. Ganon of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 4«. 6<i, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Smith, Elder &Co.’s New Books 

*An admirable autobiograp1vy,*—1n^ Wobld. 

Just piiblislied, witb i Portraits, 8to. IS*. 

MY CONFIDENCES; 

An. Autobiographical Sketch addreeaed to my Desceudants. 

By FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON. 

edited by AUQUSTINE BIRRELL. Q.C., M.P. 

From tlie TtMKS.—' Tbcso “ ConfiilenoM ” are doll (htful readiuj^ for all ond sucdry. Wo Fcem to 
bear the man speaking to us famillaily. . . . There Is a good deal in the dry humour which reminds 
ns of Sterne, as there are constant suggestions of the fascinating reminiscences of Mosley m the 
pictures of old London and old llome, peopled as they are witb vanished personalities.' 


MR. OEOPFREY DRAQE’S NEW WORK. 

To be published in May. Demy hvo. ]4.i. 

THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 

By GEOFFREY DRAGE, M.P. 

In tho press. 2 vols. with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, demy Bvo. 32s. 

The MEMOIRS of GENERAL BARON THIEBAULT. 

With Itecollectious of the Itepiihlic, the Consulate, and the Bmpire. Translated from tho 
French and Uondenseil by A. J. Bu'rLEn, MA. 

A HANDBOOK TO THE SPAS OF EUROPE.—In tho press. Crown 8vo. 

THE SPAS and MINERAL WATERS of EUROPE. 

With Notes on the Utility of Hpa Treatment in various Diseases and Morbid Ouiiditions. By 
JlKRMANN Wkbkh, M.D., F.R.C.l’., Consulting Phjsloian to tho Ocrmaii Hospital and to the 
Royal National Hospital for Consumption, V'eutnor, &c.; and b'HKnKiacir Paukkh Wmbkh, 
M.D., M.R.C.P., Iliysician to the German Hospital. 

^ 3 * The purpose of tins book is to give a description of European Mineral Waters and Spas, and 
to indicate the complaints for which tho Waters are likely to prove bcncllcial. 

THE MAMELUKE OR SLAVE DYNASTY OF 

EGYPT, 1260 1517 A.U. By Sir Wilmak Mriii, K.C.S.I., LL.U., D.C.L.. l']i.l>. (Bologna), 
Author of 'The Life ot Mahomet,’ ‘Mahomet and Islam,’ ‘The Caliphate,’&r. With 13 Full- 
]iiige Illustrations and a Map. hvo. IUf. 6tl. 

SCOTSMAN. —‘Sir William Muir's handling of tho subject shows tlio same niastervof Arabian 
history that he lias displayed in previous works. ... It is a strange story, mouoUmuus in a sciise, 
yet full of variety, well worth telling, and well told.’ 

THE BROWNINGS FOR THE YOUNG. Edited by 

FHEnsUK' Q. Kknvon, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Sm.ill icp. Rvo. cIoUi, 1<.: or 
with gilt edges, 1*. 4d. 

GLohe,—' \ stimulating collection, and, aptly annotated as it is, slionld he as serviceable as It is 
pleasing.’ _ 

NEW NOVELS. 

OLEG KELLT, ARAB OF THE CITY. By S. B. 

Oui iCKKTr, Author of ‘ The Raiders ’ Ac. Crow ii 8vo. 0 . 1 . 

WORLD.— Mr. Crockett’s cliaractors have an exuberant Individuality that is most engaging. 
His attitude os a delineator of submerged humanity recalls that ot Diokeiis an bis tiest. . . .. Cleg 
himself Is “ a broth of a boy " and Vara a girl with a heart of gold.' 

The D.MLY CHRONICLE ever there was an ideal charactor in liction, it is this heroic 
ragamulUn.’ 

THE SOWERS. By Henry Seton Merriman, Author of ‘ With 

Edged Tools,’ • The Grey Lady,’ Ac. THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo. Gn. 

A TflEN^EUM. —‘ The best and strongest romance which he has yet given to the public. 
<fRAPIIlC.--'l'Va absorbingly lutercstlng story will bo found very difilcult indeed to lay down 
I until its last page has been turned,’ 

THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE DRIFFELL. 

By JAUEB Pate. One Yoiumc. Llag 26. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 

THE LiST YE&ES 01 ET. AHDEEfS: 

SEPTEMBER 1890 TO SEPTEMBER 1895. 

By the Author of ' Twenty-five years of St. Andrews * &c. 

8vo. 15s. 

No part of this volume has premously appeared in, any periodical. 


A'ATIOJk’AL OltiHERVES, —' Fiom first to lost the pages of tbb volame are easy rending.’ 

ABERDEEN FREE I’BESS.—' Dr. Boyd holds the attention of the reader as closely as erer.' 

WESTERN DAILY PRESS. —‘This book will be appreciated by all who enjoy ana about dlstin. 
guished ecclesiaatios, authors, and others.' 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—'SctMeni up and down its pages are many references to well- 
known men, and there are a number of anecdotes told in the well-known A. K. H. B. manner.' 

SATl/RD.AY He has known many interesting men, and he has much to tell about 

them, and tells it well. Of Fronde, the historian, an intimate friend of his, ha has a great deal 
to say.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—'Ytt. Boyd’s book abounds with pleasant glimpses of well-known people. 

. . . Nobody need hare the smallest apprehension that this work is of dull biographical order, or 
Kill do anything but entertoin and attract.’ 

TIMES. —‘ In two ways the book has a special interest; it throws a rer}' pleasant light upon the 
amiable character of Dr. Tliorold, the late Bishop of Winchester, a great friend of the author; and 
it contains a certain number of highly characteristic and valuable letters from Froude.’ 

WORLD.—' As usual, Dr. Boyd has some good stories to tell of men of greater or less eminence 
whom he has encountered ; and his latest collection of memories is, on the whole, hardly leas replete 
with personal, theological, and general interest, and certainly not less readable than that to which 
it forms the seiiuel.’ 

DAILY NEWS. —^‘Archbishops, bishops, deans, princesses, stray dukes, episcopal palaces, 
Knglish men of letters, are the fuvonxite themes. Dr. Boyd the physical man lives in the rude 
north, but the inner man aye haunts the genial south—^that, at any rate, is the general impression 
whicli his pleasant book will leave on most readers’ minds.’ 

CHRISTIAN WORLD. — ' To his wide and sympathetic publio it will be an evidence that there 
is good work in the essayist yet, and that old age and sorrow have not robbed his style of its charm, 

. . . Certainly the readableness of this last Bt. Andrews chronicle suffers in no degree from the 
heavy-hcartcdiiess of its writer. All his old characteristics are here.’ 

SKETCH. — One of the must readable books of the spring. . . . Like its predecessors this is a 
book to be read at one sitting. No novel carries the reader onward with more absorbing pleasure. 
It is vexatious to re&cot that the narrative has come so nearly to the last pages of the diary, but, iu 
the green old age which one trusts is before the writer, there is hope tor yet more of suck delightful 
volumes.’ 

PALL MALL The book is decidedly interesting. . . . That country parson, whose 

graver tiioughts and recreations have solaced and delighted our parents, will still, there seems little 
doubt, charm a large number of tlieir children with these pleasant and kindly reminiscences. . . . 
A. K. H. B. must certainly be commended for his knock of saying what is characteristic of his 
friends without ottering a word that can wound them,’ 

GLOBE.—TDxvs book has all the chamoteristics of its predecessors. There is much of it to 
attract and hold tlie reader—much that deals with Nnglish places and people, much which has to do 
with Scottish places and people in which and whom all educated persons are interested, .. . Dr. 
Boyd is always characteristic, and he is always readable ... he has shrewdness and suggestiveness, 
and above all, an agreeable sense of humour. He has met and known many notable men and women, 
and bas always something fruitful to say about them.’ 

LONGMANS, GBEEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 

FORS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the Labourers and Workmen 

ot Great Britain. A New Cheap Edition in 4 vote, with all the Illustra¬ 
tions. Vol I., containing Letters I. to XXIV., with Index, cloth, 6r. 
Crown 8vo., 530 pages. [Jteady April 1. 

LETTERS TO THE CLERGY. On the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Cbnrch. Edited by the Kev. F. A. Mallkson, M.A., with additional 
letters by Mr. lluskin. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5t. 

The last edition, which was puhlished in 1883, has long been out of print. 

OLD FRENCH ROMANCES. Done into EngUsh by 

William Mobuis. With an Introduction by Joseph Jacobs. 

I. King Coustans the Eini)eror.—II. The Friendship of Amis and Amile.-- 
III. King Florus and the Fair Jehane.—IV. Story of Over Sea. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
is. Sd. net. [Just out. 

The only form In vhich these French Bomances hiwe hitherto apiioarcd is that of the limited 
edition in three volmnes issued recently from the Kelmscott Press. 

By EDWARD BERDOE, M.fU’.S., Author of‘The HrownloBCyclopiB’lia’&c. 

BROWNING AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. On 

the Evidences of Christianity from Browning’s Point of View. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5«., 250 pages. 

‘A thoughtful and valuable essay, based in the main upon a sympathetic and faithful interpreta¬ 
tion of the poet's message.' Scotsman. 

THE PRINCIPLES OP ART. Aa Illustrated by Examples 

in the Buskin Museum at Sheflield. Compiled by William WiiiTifi, by 
permission, from Mr. Buskin’s Works, with some Unpublished Matter and 
6 Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo. Kte. iul. net. 

I SPENSER’S < FAERIE QUEENE.’ With over 90 Full- 

page Illustrations, besides 150 Canto Headings, Initiate, and Tailpieces, by 
Walter Crane. 

A limited edition on Arnold's Unbleachetl, Hand-made Paper, large post 4to. 
in NINETEEN Moutlily Parts, price 10*. (id. net each Part. No otld Parts 
supplied separately. The Text (whicli has been collated from Four Editions, 
including that of 161)0) is Eclited by 'Phomas J. Wise. 

Books 1. to IV. price il. 11*. Grf. each; cloth, £1. 11*. each. 

PABT XII. (completing Book IV.) with 6 Full-page Designs, 4 Canto 
Headings, and 1 'i'ailpiece. [Just out. 

SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. By Samuel Richardson. 

The Letters being Selected and arranged to form a connected Narrative, 
with Biographical and Critical Introduction and Notes by George Saints- 
bury, and (iO Drawings by Cliris. Hammond. In 2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 
gilt tops or edges, 12*. 

SLAV TALES. Translated from the French of Ciiodsko, and 
Illustrated with GO Drawings l>y Emily J. Harding, l^arge crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 8*. 

* Thin book opau np a new aonroe of entertainment for young reafore. . . . These Slav Tales ate 
really delightful reading.'—P all Mall (Iazhitk, 

LEGENDS FROM RIYER AND MOUNTAIN. Trans¬ 
lated from the Boiimanian and German by Cabmen Sylva (H.M. Queen 
of Boumania), and Alma Stkettell. SVitli 40 Illustrations by T. U. 
Bobinson. Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6*. 

* Is not merely a dcliglitful onllectiun of folk-tales, but is compact of just thuso elements of the 
weird and the woiidcrlnl buloved of children.’—B lack & Wjutk. 


BUSKIN HOUSE, 1515 Charing Cross Road, London. 
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NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


THE ROMAN SEE IN THE EARLY CHURCH; and 

other Stndieg in Church History. By Wiixiam Bbiout, H.D. Begins Professor of 
Iteleslastical History in the XTnivenity of Oxford. Crown 8ro. 7t. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE; or, the Witness of 

Unman Ufe to the truth of Rerelation. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1496, delivered in the 
Church of St. Peter, Baton Square, by the Bcv. W. C. E. Nkwboi.t, U.A. Canon and Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Select Preacher before the University of Oxford, 1894-6, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ely. Crown 8vo. [/n tAe prfft. 

HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION AFTER THE 

DESTBiJCTION OF JERUSALEM UNDER TITUS. By Ai,fkkt> BnEBSHBiM,M.A.D.D. Ph.D. 
New Edition (the Third). Revised by the Rev. Hkstiy A. White, M.A, Bellow of Now 
College, Oxford. With a Preface by tbe Rev. William .Sakdat, D.D. LL.D. 8vo. 18<. 

SERMON SKETCHES TAKEN FROM SOME OF 

TUB SUNDAY LESSONS THROUUHOUT THE CHURCH’S YEAR. By W. H. Hutchisos, 
M.A. Canon of York, Rector of Kirby Alisperton, and Rural Dean. Yol. I., crown 8vo. &j.; 
Yol. ft., crown 8vo. &«. (Ju.it pvhlubeil.) 

SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. By the late H. R. Heywood, 

If.A. Yloar of Swinton and Hon. Canon of Manchester. With 3 Photo-lutaglio Plates from 
Pictures by Uolmau Hunt. Crown Hvo. 3 a 6(i. net 

INSPIRATION : Eight Lectures on the l^^arly History and Origin 

of the Doctrine of BlbUcal Inspiration. Being the Barupton Lectures lor 1893. By W. 
Bahday, M.A. D.D.Lrj.D.Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Editioa. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE LAW OF SINAI: being Devotional Addresses on tho Ten 

Commandments dellTere<l to Ordinandi. By the Rev. 15. W. Randolth, MA., Principal of the 
Theological College and Hon. Canon of Ely. Crown 8vu. 3s. 6d. 

SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE 

SPIRITUAL LIBE. By the Rev. B. W. Matuais, Mission Priest or the Society of S. John the 
Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4;i. 6d. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN KETTLEWELL. 

With Details of tlie History of the Non-Jurors. By the Author o[ ‘Eicliitlas Berrar : his 
Household and his Friends.’ Edited, with an Iiitroildctiun, by the Rev. T. X. Cahtku, M.A. 
Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE, JEWISH AND 

CHRISTIAN, IN RELATION TO DIVORCE AND CEuTAIN FORBIDDEN DEGREES. 
By Hbhbbht Moutimkr Ll'CHOI'K, D.D. Dean of Liohlield. Second Edition, Enlarged. 
Crown 8VO. Cr. 

THE LAYMAN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK 

OB COMMON PRAYER. Being a Short History of Its Pevelnpment. By tho Rev. Bdwin H. 
Eland, MA, Balliol College, Oxford. With Bacdiuilc. Crown hvo. [In theptrss. 

THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS: Treated Theologically 

and Historically. By Hknry R. Pkiicival, M.A. D.D. Author of ‘A Digest of Theology,’ 
* The Doctrine ot the Episcopal Church,’ dsc. Crown 8vo. [/» r/ie press. 

PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. By a Clergyman. With 

Prefaces by H. P. Liduok, D.D. D.C.L. and the Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 

Ghnehis. 4*. ed. I IsAiAn. 4ji. fid. I Thr HolvGospkls. 4s. ea. 

Thk Psalms, bs. | Tub Minor Pkopubts. 4s. Cd. | Acts to Rkvblation. 6s. 

lJust published.] 

RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR 

RELATION TO OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. Lectures ilelivered to Graduates of the 
University of Oxford, By J. B. Mozi.ky, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Begins Pro- 
IwBor of Divinity in tbe University of Oxford. New and Clieaper Edition. 8vo. 6«. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 

' Tbe Tolumea whioli the Committee of the Keliglons Tract Society is hHuing under tlie nbore 
title lolly deserve notice. Most of them have been entrusted to scholars who have a special 
acgoaliitance with the subjects about which they severally treat.'—^ATHBKiSUU. i 

THE SANITARY CODE OF THE PENTATEUCH. By Rev. C. G. K. 

OltiLKSPIS. 2«. 

THE MONEY OF THE BIBLE. With Facsimile Embossed Representations. 

Uy C. C. WibUAMSOK. U.Lit. 2j. 6tl, 

THE EARLY SPREAD OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS, ESPECIALLY IN 

TBK Li'AR EAST. By Rev. JosKl’H Soki.vs, 13.A , D.D., Shanghai, China. 3«. 

SOCIAL LIFE AMONG THE ASSYRIANS AND BABYLONIANS. 

By Professor Sayck, LL.1>. 2i. Od. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF JOSEPH IN THE LIGHT OF EGYPTIAN 

LOBE. By the Bev. 11. Q-. Tomkins. 2s. 8d. 

RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By A. H. Sayck, M.A., LL.D. 3*. 
EARLY BIBLE SONGS. By A. H. Dbyboale. 2a U. 

MODERN DISCOVERIES ON THE SITE OF ANCIENT 

EPHESUS. By J. T. Wood, P.8.A. 2t.6ii. 

THE TIMES OF ISAIAH AS ILLUSTRATED FROM CONTEM¬ 

PORARY monuments. By A. ir. Saycb, LL.U. 2*. 

THE HITTITES. By A. H. Saycb, LL.D. 2.t. i)d. 

ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. By IT. Chichester Hart. .I*. 

TREES AND PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. By W. 11. Groser. 3a 
DISEASES OF THE BIBLE. By Sir J. IUsdon Bennett, M.D. 2a Od. 
THE DWELLERS ON THE NILE. By E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A. .‘{a 
ASSYRIA: its Princes, Priests and People. By A. IT. Sayce, LI,.D. 3«. 
EGYPT AND SYRIA. Their Physical Features in Relation to Bible History. 

By Sir J. W. Dawson, P.R.S. 3*. 

GALILEE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. By Selah Merrill, D.D. 2s.(\d. 
BABYLONIAN LIFE AND HISTORY. By E. A. Wali.is Buihje, B.A. .3a 
RECENT DISCOVERIES ON THE TEMPLE HILL AT JERU- 

,SALEM. Bv Rev. J. Kiso, M.A. 2.4. M. 

FRESH LIGHT FROM ANCIENT MONUMENTS. By A. H. Sayce, 

LL.D. 3i. 

CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. By Rev. J. King. 'Is. U. 


PRESENT-DAY PRIMERS. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY: 

a Sketch of the First Four Centuries. By .1. 
■Vkrkos BAnTi.iiT. M.A., late Scholar of 
Exeter Colleire, Oxford. D. cloth. 

THE PRINTED ENGLISH 

HtBLK, 1.'»25-1H85. By the Rtsv. Biciiari) 
LovKrr, M.A., Editor of Deinaus's ‘ William 
Tynd^e.’ 1a. cloth. 

HOW TO STUDY THE ENG¬ 
LISH BIBLE. By Canou Gihulestune, 
M.A. Ij. cloth. 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK- 

A BRIEF INTRODUCTION. By the Rct. 
S. G. Urkkn, D.D. 1a. oloth. 

THE REFORMATION IN ENG¬ 
LAND. By the Rev. W. H. BucKierr. 
1a, cloth. 


ASSYRIOLOGY. 

LIi.D. lA. cloth. 


By A. n. Savcu, 


PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. By 

tlic Rinr. GKflitOk Hunblow, M.A., F.LS., 
&c. Illustrated from Fhotograiihs. 1a. 
cloth. 

HEBREW ANTIQUITIES. By 

Rev. 0. C. Whitkiioubs, M.A. Illustrated. 
1a. clnth. 

ROMAN CATHOLICISM ; or, the 

Doctrines of tlie Church of Rome briefly 
Examined in the Light of Scripture. By 
Rev. CHARLicair. H. WniOHT, D.D., Trinity 
College, Dublin, M.A. of Oxford, Ac. 1a. 
cloth. 

MODERN MISSIONS PRIMER. 

Edited by Rev. R. Lovsir, M.A. 1a; ototlu 


Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster How, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, or post free from Publishers. 
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In 1 vol. imperial 8vo. pp. 1,800, £2. 2s. In cloth; or £2. I2s. 6d. 

in half-morocco. 


LONGMANS’ 


GAZETTEER i THE WORLD 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 

Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies. 


From the ‘GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL.’ 

‘In three thoustiod five hundred columns Mr. Chisholm has compiled an 
entirely new Gazetteer, every article written afresh, replete with the latest 
statistics, and verified by competent authorities. Besides the names of ten 
authors who have contributed signed articles on important places and subjects, 
a list is given of three hundred and twenty-four persons who have assisted in 
revising notices. These facts of themselves give great confidence as to the trust¬ 
worthiness of the work, and repeated testing of the references entirely confirms 
that confidence. Mr. Chisholm has devoted special attention to the spelling of 
place-names, and his Gazetteer is the nearest approach yet made to an authentic 
geographical index carrietl out on tiie principles laid down by the Royal Geo- 
graphicsil Society. Numerous common prefixes to geographical names receive a 
note explaining their meaning and application, and, in addition to modern place- 
names, a certain number of obsolete and classical synonyms is introduced. 
General subjects, such as oceans, continents, &c., are also included. Populations 
are dealt with in a somewhat novel way, being expressed in round numbers, and, 
in the case of villages and small towns, often given as < 500, < 2000, &c. This, 
while quite close enough for purpose.s of general reference, makes correction of 
the statistics in later editions a much easier task than it would otherwise be. 
There are some omissions, due undoubtedly to accident, but, all in all, the work 
is full and very thorough, and has the crowning advantage of being all brought 
down to one date, and that date is the very year of publication. The labour 
involved in tlie compilation of such works can hardly be imagined by those who 
have not taken part in similar productions, and it is pleasant indeed to see a 
Gazetteer where every labourer gets due credit for the part he has taken in it. 

Fop this possession Messrs. Longmans have earned the gratitude 
of all vrho require fresh, accurate, and responsible information 
as to places at home and abroad.’ 

ipONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


MAJOn-OBNEBAL ROBLBY.^ 

Moko ; or, Maori Tattooing. By Major-General Eobley. 

With upwards of a buudrod and fifty Illustrations drawn by the Author. Demy 4to. iSs. 

_ [/«Ifny. 

JOHN ASHTON. 

When William the Fourth was King:. By John 

Ashton, Author of ‘Social England under the Regency ’ Ac. &c. WlthuumerouBlllnstratians. 

Demy 8 to. __— [-fn Jfojf. 

C. R. DE.SI.IE, R.A. 

Life and Letters of John Constable, R.A. By 

0. R. Lhslie, B.A. With SO Illnetratlons from David Laeoe's platen. Constable's pictures, 
sketches, Ac, A New Edition amplified and with many fresh Illustrations with Notes on 
Constable and his work. £<lited by Rurcrt C. Lksuk. Demy 4to. [/» fAe p$'ess. 

T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. 

Napoleon. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. With Frontis¬ 

piece. Large crow^^^. ^6<f. __ [/«the press. 

J. SNOWY. 

The Stanley of the Turf: being the Autobiography 

of a Famous Turfite. By J. Svowy. Crown 8 to. 2^. Gd. [fn .Vny. 

MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 

The Saltonstall Gazette. By Ella Fuller Mait¬ 

land. Crown 8vo. lliitftepreu. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre. 

By Ella Fulleu Maitland. Crown 8 to. 6a. iniirih ICditionjust readij. 

11. MARTYN KENNARD. 

The Veil Lifted : a NewLiglit on tlie Workl’s History. 

By H. JlAimu Kr.N.NAiiD. Witli Illustrations. Large crown Kvo. l.iiist reiniy 

MRS. HUMPUltY. 

Cookery up to Date. By Mrs. IIuMPiiitY (‘ Madge ’ 

oi Truth). Crown 8yo. 3a. 8(7;___ [Justrcaity. 

W. OAURETT FISHER. 

The Transvaal and the Boers: a Brief Ilistory. 

By W. E. Gabiiett Fisiiiin. Crown 8vo. {Just ready. 

COUNT LUTZOW. 

Bohemia: an Historical Sketch. By Col'nt Lutzow, 

formerly Deputy for Bohemia in the Aus-trian Parliament, With Map.s. Crown 8vo. 

-- -- —- [/«4f ready. 

CAPT. THE HON. D. A. BrNOHAM. 

Recollections of Paris. By Oajitain tlio lion. I). A. 

Bixoitam, Author of ' Napoleon's Letters and Dos-patchos,’' The Bastille.' Two vols. Largo 
crown 8 VO. 18 a._______ 

LORD CLARENCE E. PAGET. 

Autobiography and Journals of Admiral Lord 

Clarence B. Paget, G.C.B. T-Mitcd hy Sir Authuh Otway, Bart. Containing several 
Portraits and other Iliustrations. Demy 8vo. 16 a. 

O. ARCIIDALL UK ID. 

The Present Evolution of Man. By G. Archdall 

Reid. Crown 8vo. 7 a. W. _ 

CHAPMAN •& HALL, Limited, London. 


Edimbumqh Review, No. sm—A/tril 185)6] 
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COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF PROF. MAX MULLER’S ‘CHIPS.’ 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP 

By F. MAX MUIJJEB, X.M. 


Vol. I.-RECENT ESSAYS AND Vol. III.-ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE 

ADDHESSBS. Qrown 8vo. 6«. Gd. net. AND LITBBA.TURE. Cr. 8TO.CJ.6<I.net. 

Vol. II. -BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. Vol. IV.-ESSAYS on MYTHOLOGY 

Crown 8to. fe. 6rf. net. AND POLK-LOBIi. Cr. 8to. 8i. 6d. net. 


Contents of Vol. I. 

Profacc (1894)—^Introduction (1867)—The Ninth International Congress of Orientalist?, Presiden¬ 
tial Address (1892); Beply by Hofrath O. BUhler, C.I.B.; Beply by Count Angelo De Oubernatls—A 
School of Oriental Langnagos (1890) ; Reply by 1I.R.H. the Prince of Wales—Frederick III. (1888)— 
What to do with our Old People (1888)—The True Antiquity of Oriental Literature (1891)—A 
lecture in Defence of Lectures (1890)—Some Lessons of Antiquity (1889)—On the Classification of 
Mankind by Language or by Blood (1891); Letter to Mr. Bisley on the Kthnological Surrey of India 
(1886); Horatio Hale, On the True Basis of Anthropology (1891)—On Freedom (1879) —Goethe and 
Carlyle (1888) —Correspondence between Schiller and the Dnke of Schleswig-Holstein (1876)—^Andrea 
del Sarto’s Cariti (1886); Letter from Robert Browning (1889)—Buddhist Charity (1884)—The 
Indian Child-Wife (1890)—An Indian Cldld-Widow (1894)—On the Proper Use of Holy Scriptores 
(1893)—Index. 

Contents of Vol. II. 

Rdjah Rdmmohun Roy, 1774-1833 (1883)—Keshub Chnnder Sen, 1838-1881 (1885); Ijetteia of 
Ecshnb Ohunder Sen, F.M.M., and Protab Chnnder Moziimdar; Lettein on Dean Stanley—Dayftnanda 
Saiasratf, 1827-1888 (1883)—^Bunyin Nanjio, born 1849 (1884) : Short Account of his Life, written by 
idmseU—Kenjin Kasawara, 1861-1883 (1883); Letters from Kenjlu Kasawara—Colehrooko, 1765-1837 
(1872)-JuHus Mohl, 1800-1876 (1876); Reply to Sir Henry Rawllnson, G.O.B.—Bunsen, 1791-1860 
(18e9)-Charle8 Kingsley, 1820-1876 (1876)—Wilhelm MUller, 1794-1827 (1868); A National Momi- 
inent of Wilhelm Milllcr (1891)—Short Memorial Notices—(Bishop Patteson, Niebuhr, Princess Alice, 
dsc.)—Appendix: Comparatlre Yiew of Sanskrit and other Languages, by T. H. Colobrookc (18021. 

Contents of Vol. HI. 

Life of Schiller (I860)—Bede Lecture at Cambridge: Part I. On the Stratification of Language 
(1868); Part II. On the Chronology of Language (1876)—Inaugninl Lecture at Oxford on the Value 
of Comparative Philology as a Branch of Classical Study (1868)—Inaugural Lecture at Straesburg on 
the Results of the Science of Language (1872)—On Spelling (1876)—Spelling Reform in French (1893) 
—German Literature (1868)—Old German Love-Songs (1868)—Ye Sebyppe of Fools (1858)—On the 
Language and Poetry of Schleswig-Holstein (1864)—Joinvllle (1866)—The Journal des Savants and 
the Jonrtial de Tr6voux (1866)—Chasot (1866)—A Oerman Traveller in England C1857)—Shakespeare 
(1864)—Bacon in Germany (1857). 

Contents of Vol. iV. 

OomparatlTe Mythology (1866)—On the Philosophy of Mythology (1871)—On False Analogies In 
Comparative Mythology (1870)—Mlerophon (1856)—Greek Mythology (1866)-- Greek Legends (1867) 
—Solar Myths (1895)—Lunar Myths (1^3)—^The Lesson of 'Jupiter' (1885)—On the Migration of 
FaWes (1870): Appendix; Notes—Lady Toad (1880)—Folk-Lore (1863)—The Norseman In Iceland 
(1868)—Popular Tales from the Norse (1869)—Tales of the West Highlands (1861)—Zulu Nursery 
Tales (1867)—Myths and Songs from the South Pacific (1876)—Index. 


LONGMAKS, GREEN, & 00., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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HOMIER « STOIIOHTOH’S PIBUCAIIONS. 


Crown 8m elotb, 7*. M. 

THE BOOK OF THE TWEIiVE PROPHETS; 

COMMONLY CALLED THE MINOR. 

By Qkobgs Adah S&nrn, D.D., LIi,D., FrotesEor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free 
Chitfcb College, Olasgow. In Two Tolnmes. 

FOX. 1., AMOS, BOSE A, ANM MIC Alt. 

'With an Iiitiodnctlon and a Sketch of Prophecy in Early Israel. 

TIMES,—' The work of an interesting writer, an excellent theologian, whose previous book on 
Isiuah showed the same oualities of lalmess, historical imagination, and enthusiasm for a great 
siibjeot that now appear In the handling of these precious fragments from the lesn'r prophecy of 
Israel. Each separate prophet calls out an appropriate literary and historical commentary written 
with a true sense for life and reality, and with that eflCort to get at the psychological and historical 
background which oharacterisea all that is best in modem critical work.’ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

I. —THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. Vol. 1. Chaps. 1-89. Crown 8vo. 

Clotli, ll. 6d. 

II. —THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. Vol. 2. Chaps. 40-G6. Crown 8yo. 

cloth, 7s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—'Ho has the true gift of an expositor, knowledge blended with 
reverence.’ 

SPEAKER.—' A work of no ordinary merit, indeed it is but rare that such exegctical power and 
mature echolarshlp are united with an ease of style and fertility of modern illustration that leave 
bnt little to desire.' 

III. -THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. 

Especially in relation to the History of Israel and of the Early Ohnreh. Bvo. cloth, 15s. With 6 
Haps speoiaJIy prepared. Sixth Thousand. 

DAILT NEWS^' In English, at least, there is no book from which the reailer can carrjr away in 
his mind's eye so clear, connected, and permanent a picture of Palestine as from Dr. Smith's.’ 

GUARDIAN.—'Tho book collects together and estimates in a thorough and sure way all the 
results of research; it is written with full critical and historical knowledge; it describes the 
physical features in a vivid and clear manupr.’ 


Second Thousand, 8vo. cloth, with Map, 10s. 6d, 

ST. PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND THE ROMAN CITIZEN. 

By W. M. IlAMSAT, D.C.I 1 ., LL.D., Professor ot UiiniaDity, Aberdeen. 

WAfA’iSf.—* Professor Ramsay brings not only Ivls own great experience as a traveller and 
archaeologist, bnt the tesonrees of an ingenious mind and a lively style. The book is, llxe everything 
Professor Ramsay does, extraordinarily alive. It shows eveiTwhere personal learning, personal 
impression, it has the sharp touch of the traveller and the eye-witness.' 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Fourth Fxiition, 8vo. cloth, 12 j. 

THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE BEFORE A.D. 170. 

With Haps and lUostratious. 

THE MIND OF THE MASTER. By the Rev. John Watson. M.A. 

Crown 8vo. Printed on Antique Paper by Messrs. T. & A. Oonstable, Edinburgh. Oilt top, 6s. 
CoxTBNTS The Premier Ideas of Jesus—The Sovereignty of Oharaoter—Ageless Life—Sin an 
Act of Self-Will—The Culture of the Cross—Faith the Sixth Sense—Love the Lav/ of Spiritual 
Gravitation—Devotion to a Person the Dynamic of Religion—Judgment according to Type- 
Optimism the Attitude ot Faith, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

I. —BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. Tenth Edition, com¬ 

pleting 70,000. Crown 8vo. Ait linen, gilt top, 6r. 

II. —THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. Third Edition, com¬ 

pleting 50,000. Crown 8vo. Art linen, gilt top, Gs. 

III. —THE UPPER ROOM. Elegantly bound in cloth, price Is. Gd. 

SCOTSMAN.—' Thes aro eloquent sermons, all the moro effective because they arc strongly 
mar'aed by the qualities of mind and skill in writing wiilch have gained their author his conspicuous 
successes In another department of Uteratnre.' 


London: HODDER A STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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HISTORICAL ROMANCES 

By Mr. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown Svp. Price 6*. 

THE RED COCKADE: 

An Historical Romance. 


DAILY NEWS. —‘The book is one 
to be read, and once read, not likely to 
be easily forgotten.’ 

SCOTSMAN. —' We are greatly mis¬ 
taken if “ The Red Cockade ” does not 
take rank with the very best book that 
Mr. Weyman has written, both by its 
instrinsic interest and by the supreme 
skill with which its narrative and its 
powerful word-pictures are woven and 
interwoven.' 

Mb. JAMES PAYN in the ILLUS¬ 
TRATED LONDON NEWS.— The 
Red Cockade” is a novel for which 
the reader may well be grateful, and 
not without the sense of favours to 
come; for there is more than one 
hint in it (if I am not mistaken) that 
the author of “The Hou.se of the 
Wolf," which dealt so admirably with 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, is 
going to try before much longer his 
'prentice hand iiiwm a talc of the lleign 
of Terror.’ 


GLASGO W DAILY MAIL. -‘This 
is somctliing better than a mere ro¬ 
mance. It is almost perfect as a realis¬ 
tic picture of rural France on the eve 
of the great Revolution. . . . Nothing 
he lias yet ilone in historical romance 
can be compared Avith it.’ 

GLODE.—' There has been no more 
vivid portrait of the typical King’s man 
than Mr. Weyman draws in Victor de 
St. Alais. Ilis Marquise lives and 
moves in all her splendid frippery. 
His autobiographer is better than cither. 

. . . “ The Red Cockade ” is, in fact, an 
admirable piece of work throughout.’ 

MORN TNG PfAST. — “‘The Red 
Cockade” is considerably above the 
average in interest among novels of its 
own class. There is, indeed, one figure, 
that of the haught}' Madame de St. 
Alais, which stands out strongly, and 
is equal to anything in the way of 
charactcris.ation that Mr. Weyman lias 
' yet achieved.’ 


FORTY-SECOND THOUSAND. Price Gs. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE : 

A Tale of the Days of Henry of Navarre. 


TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND. Price 3s. Gd. 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF 

A Tale of the Massacre of St Bartholomew. 


liONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SPECIAL LIST OF REMAINDERS 

OPfEBED, ON THIS OCCASION ONLY, TO OLEAK AT 


W. H. 5MITH & SON, 

186 STRAND, LONDON. 

THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 

Orders received at 186 Strand, London, or at the Railway 

Bookstalls, 

To which they are forwarded Carriage 2*ald. 


Pub. lit Oft. at 

Bray, Anna Eliza, AutobioBr-vjihy of. Eilitcd by J. A. Kemiio.10 G .. 1 6 

Browu, Oliver Mailox : a Biographical Sketch, 1833-1814, by J. If. Ingram. Two 

Portr.iits .10 6 .. 2 0 

Bu^ih, M.,OurCUanccllor; Sketches for an UUtorii'iil Fictnrc. 2 vols. .. .. 18 0 .. 3 0 

Cecil, Oeueral Sir E., Viscount VViniblcilon, I.ila and 'J'inlC^, bj C. O.tlton. 2 vols. .. 30 0 .. 3 0 

Cole, O. B. FitzRoy, The Peruvians, at Home. 60..10 

Dining, The Art or, by Thomas Walker, if A. With a Preface and Note by F. Snm- 

merley. . 26..00 

Dolet, Etienne,The Martyr of the Rcnawsnnco: n Biography, by R. f'.C1uUtiu,lI.A. 18 0 .. 4 0 
Danphie, 0. J, The Oliarncleon : Fugitive Fancies, on jMimy0oloiire.| Alatters .. 6 0 .. 1 6 

Dyer, T. H., Ancient Athena: its History, Topography, and Remains. Plans nud 

Illustrations.2.3 0 ,, 6 0 

Fichu, J. T., Memoirs and Correspondence.12 0 .. 2 8 

Uraham, Lady Beatrix, Journal of. Edited by Mr. F. Smith .6 0 0 G 

Granville, J.M., The Care and Cure of the Inanne. 2 vols. 8vo. 36 0 .. 5 0 

Grimston,The Hon.Robert,Life of, by It. Oiile .lu 6 .. 2 0 

Harilwicke, H. J., Health Resorts and Spas; or. Climate and Hygienic 'I'rcatmint of 

Disease. 26 ..00 

IlBrry,by theAuthorof‘Sirs. Jcrnliigham'sJournal’ .3 6 .. 0 6 

lluttau, James, James and Philip Van ArtevcUl: Two Episodes in the History of the 

Fourteenth Century .. .10 6 .. 1 6 

Infanta,Oareof: a Manual for Mothorsand Nurses, tij Sophia Ji'v-Blake, M.D. .. 1 0 .. 0 3 

Jervis, Bcv. W. H., The Gallicaii Church and tlie Itcvolulion : a Scipiel to the History 

ol the Church of France. 180..30 

Johnson, Dr. Bamnel, Life and Conversations of, tuuiided chielly' njioii Boswell, by 

A Main. With a Pirifacc by U. K. Lewes .. .. .. .. .. 110..26 

Juvenilia; being a Second Bciics of l-Nsays on Sundry ^Esthcticnl k^ucstious, by 

Vernon Lee. 2 vols. .. .12 0 .. 2 6 

King, B.J.,B.D.,Sketches and Studies--Descriptive and Historical.12 0 .. 2 G 

Leigli, H. S.,Strains from the Strand._ 6 o .. I 0 

Longlellowr, H. W.: a Biographical Skclcli,by F. H. Underwood. With Illustrations 3 6 .. 1 6 
Lover, S.: a Biographical Sketch, WithSelcctionsfromhisWritingsandCorrcspoil- 

dencE, by A, .1. Symington. 26..06 

Morgary, A. R., The Journey of, from Shanghai to Blianio, and back to Manwyne. 

With a brief Biographicrd Preface and concluding (’hapter by Sir U. Alcock .. lb 6 .. 2 6 

Maupas, M.de, The Story of the Coup d'Ktat. 2 vols.21 0 .. 3 0 

McMahon, Lient.-Col., P.R.G.S., The Karens of the Golden Chersonese. Coloured 

Illustrations and Map. 8vo. .. .. 

Michelet, M., A Summary of Modern llisiory Tran.-lated by M. 0. M. Simpson .. 4 6 .. 1 0 

Napier, Maevey, SelectionJ from the Cm respondence of (Editor of the ‘ Encycloiia'dla 

Britannlca'and the‘Edinburgh Review’). Edited by his Son.14 0 .. 3 0 

O’Connell, Daniel (The Liberator), Correspondence of. Fxiited, with Notices of his 

Life and Times, by W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A. 2 voU. 8vo.33 0 .. 7 fl 

Plassctsky, P, Bussiau Travellers in Mongolia and China. Translated by Miss 

Gordon Gumming. Illustrated. 2 vols. 24 0 .. 4 C 

Pott, Mrs. H., The Promua of Formularies and Elegaiicics, by Francis Bacon. 

Illustrated and Elucidated by Passages from Shakuspearo. With Preface by 

E. Abbott, ... , 

Reed, Sir Charlee, Memoir of, by C. E. B. Becd .,1 » ■ • i ! 

Sola, G. A., Echoes of the Year 1883 .. .. ., .. Ik 6 .. J ( 

Tukc, Daniel H., M.D., M.U.C.P., Chapters on the History of the Insane in the 

British Islands. With four Illustrations. .. 12 0 .. 1 

Tytler, Sarah, Footprints: Nature seen on its Human Side. With 125 Illustrations.. 3 “ i ' 
Wheeler, Qervase, The Choice of a Dwelling. Numerous cuts .. .. .. •• 7 8 .. 2 ' 

Williams, W. M., F.B.A.S., F.C.S., Through Norway with Ladies. Map and Illuatra- 

tions ." 

Wilson, H. S., Studies and Romances. 

Wynter, A., Fruit Between the Ix'nves. 2T0ls.ini . •• 18 0 .. J 

Young, A., A Short History of tlio Netherlands (Holland and Bclglnm). Fully 
Hlnstrated .*.. 
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MR. LANG'S NEW ROMANCE OF THE DAYS 
OF JEANNE D’ARC. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

With 13 lliustrations and Initial Letters from Drawings by 

SELWYN IMAGE. 

A MONK OF FIFE; 

BEING THE CHRONICLE WRITTEN BY NORMAN LESLIE OF BIT- 
CULIiO, CONCERNING MARVELLOUS DEEDS THAI' BEFELL 
IN THE REALM OF FRANCE, IN THE YEARS OF OUR 
REDEMPl’ION, MCCCCXXIX.-XXXL NOW FIRST 
DONE INTO ENGLISH OUT OF THE 
FRENCH BY ANDREW LANG. 


STAR,— It is hoped that Mr. I.ang will contlnne hU career as romancer, for “ A Monk of I'ife” 
is as close packed with stirring incidents as heart conld desire.’ 

ST. JAMESeS nAEETT£.—'“ A.'Monk ot Fife" is just one of those wclI-balanccd and enticing 
little works we expect to get, and usually do get, from its distinguished author.’ 

SPEAKER.—' Mr. Lang may bo heartily congratulated not only upon having written a most 
excellent romance, bnt upon having provided us with a most satisfactoi'y picture ol his favourite 
horoine.’ 

DAILY SEWS,—' K narrative of personal adventure, which is full of life and movement, and 
of that historio.U colour which betokous both gcnoinc imagiuatiuii aud sympathy witJi the life of 
past times.’ 

MORSISO POST, —‘ “ A Monk of Fife ” may be commended as a work in which hair-breadth 
'acapes, fiendish malignity, chivalrous devolion, and romantic adventure arc provided with no 
niggard hand.’ 

GLASGOW DAILY MAIL. —‘The picture of France and the French which the author depicts 
for us is brilliantly executed, his old-world expressions adding a piquancy to bis of ttimes humorous 
descriptions that mightily enhance tire art of the writer.’ 

nOOKMAS.—'YT^ have named in the first i>lacc Ihe surprising and beautiful art of the book, 
because it sets it in a place atrart, aitd thin its ovidoticc of scalous research, which has added greatly 
to our clear realisation of an epoch; because there are its two cliicf distinctions. Bnt as a story it 
takes a high place, too.’ 

PALL M.iLL GAZETTE. — ‘A tale of the right Quentin Burward kind. Indeed,it is not said 
with other than perfect sincerity that no book has carried us so completely aloof from the affairs of 
every day as this story of Mr. Lang's, since in the far-off fifties wo lost our way with Quentin in the 
hazardous environs of Flessis-les-Tonrs.’ 

MA NCIIESTER GUA RDIA .V.—' This is not a new departure in the art of fiction, but perhaps it 
Is Boinething better—a safe arrival. By all standards of contemporary romance it is admirable and 
even notable. . . . It is the style, happily chosen and admirably maintained, that makes the hook. 
Its sweetness and orderliness appeal to the innate virtues of humanity.’ 

ATIIES^MUM .—‘It is a story worthy of its theme. There is nothing in it of that over- 
elaboration of style which mam so many of our recent novels; no, it is simple and qnaint and 
beautiful, like a stained-glass window in seme old Bnglish church. . . . The whole book is instinct 
with life and passion acd tenderness. . . . The pictures by i^wyn Image go admirably with the 
narrative.’ 

SATIONAL OESERYER. — * To write a romance on such a subject might well give the bravest 
pause. Mr. Lang has done it, however, and a wondcifully fine piece of work it is. We can think of 
no one but himself who could have written it. . . . “ The Winning of Blliot” is a very pretty piece 
of writing, and shows that Mr. Lang can treat of love with the best of them. It cannot be said of 
him that the creation of female characters is beyond his power. Blliot is one of the sweetest maids 
in fiction, and must win her way to all hearts.' 

QUARDIAS.—'TSx.la.'ag has succeeded in painting a singularly charming and original portrait of 
Joan of Arc. Joan appears in this fictitious narrative even more in the character of saint than 
in that of heroine. And she is a very enchanting saint, pirl-Itke, and tender, and kind, and even 
meny in an innocent, maidenly fashion on occasion. .. . We close the book with a feeling of very 
real gratitude to Mr. tang for having given us so tender and simple an Impression of the heroic 
Maid. Mr, Selwyn Images lUustiations and initial letters admirably carry out the naive sentiment 
Of thenantiTe.’ 


LONGMANS, GBEEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 21«. 

FROM NORTH POLE TO EQUATOR i 

Studies of Wild Idfe and Scenes in Many Lands* 

BY THE NATUEALIST-TBAVELLBR 

JQLX^FRSD E 1> HI U R 1> BREHBK, 

Author of ‘ Bird-Life,’ ‘Tierleben,’ &c,. 

Translated from the German by MARGARET R. THOMSON. 

Edited by J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S.E. 

'Wltb Slfflxty-tluoe niustrations from Orlsliial Dravinzs. 


From the TIMES ,—‘ Among the multitude of good books on natural history 
now issuing from the press, this deserves a high place. It is both informing and 
entertaining.’ 

From the DAILY NEWS .—‘ The work contains many excellent descriptions 
of the scenery, people, and customs of the various countries in which the author 
travelled. The capital description of Nubia and the Nile Rapids, and of the 
desert tribesmen, derives additional interest from the fact that a new Auglo- 
Egyptian expedition is now marching to the Soudan.’ 

From the SDElKER .—‘A fascinating volume of travel by the late well- 
known German naturalist Alfred Rrehm. . . . The present book is in many 
respects remarkable, and not least for the minuteness of its observation of 
birds and beasts in almost every quarter of the globe. Tlie illustrations are 
many, and, like the translation, they arc excellent.’ 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 60 Old Bailey. 

THEnNTERNATmNALCRiTICAL 

Kxutous— Du. DBIVEll, Bn. PLUMUKU, and Du. BRIOGS. 

NEW VOLUME, NOW READY. Price 10s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. By the Kev. Professor E. P. Crocuu. 

I’rerioutllf Piibltilied: 

DEUTERONOMY. By Professor S. R. DnivBU, D.B., Oxfor.l. ]2r. 

ROMANS, By Professor W.Sanday, D.I)., anil A. f’. HKAnr.vJl, B D., Oxford. 12s. 

JUDGES. By Professor G. P. Moons. D.D., Audover. 12*. 

‘‘The publi'cotion of this serins marks an tpo -h iu English esegijsis,''—Bnnisii Wukklv. 

Detailed Prospectus of Series free on application. 

THE INTERNATIONAL tHEOLOGIGAL LIBRARY. 

Editous—Dr. SALMOND and^lii. BIUGOS. 

NEW VOLUME, NOW READY. Price 12s. 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Professor O. P. Fibhbr, D.D., Talc. 

Preciouslu Puhlishrd ;— 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OP THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Diiivin, 
D.I),. Oxford. Fifth Edition, with Appendix. Post 8vo. price 12*. 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By NKWM.tx Smyth, D.D. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 10*. 6<i. 
APOLOGETICS : or, Chrirtlanity Defensively State-L By A. B. BiiucJfl, D.D,, Glasgow, Tlilrd 
Edition. Post 8vo. 10*. 6d, 

Detailed Prospectus of Series free en appUctaion. 


COMPLETING VOLTTMB Off « HEFELK’S CnUilOH COtTNOILB.”—ENGLISH SERIES. 

A HISTORY OF THE COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH. From the Origiasl Daouments. Trans¬ 
lated from the German of C. J. ITsricu!, D.D., Bishop of Rottenbnrg. Yol. I. to a.i>. 825. 
Vol. IT, A.D. 32$ to 429, Vol. HI., AT) 413 to 4-51. Vol. IV., a d. 481 to 630. Yol. V., A.n. 626 
to close of Bocx>nd Council ol Nicrna 787. With Appendix and Indices. In demy 8yo. pileo 

12* each. _ 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY. By Professor S. D. F. Saumosd, D.D. 
Bvo. price 14*. 

“ Upon its subject the book steps at once into the first rank, and even into the first place. 

Ftincipai Cavb, D.D., in the CitmcAl. RkvibW. 
Catalofftte of Publicatioiu post free oh application, 

EoiMnunau: T. A T. CLAKK, 33 GEORaR Street. 

tOHEOJi: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 

__ • _ . ■ _ ■ ■ ^ 
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Ube ®abmfnton Xfbrarie. 

. ’ .. .iii i iiiiiifii n ii i iim i i i iiii i n i ii i ii i i i i n ii r w Tii w 

NEW VOLUME JUST READY. Crown 8vo. price los. 6d. 

With 29 ILLUSTRATIONS by LUCIEN DAVIES, R.I., 
and from PHOTOGRAPHS and numerous Diagrams and Figures. . 

BI LLI A»RDS. 

By MAJOR W. BROADFOOT, R.E. 


WITH CONTIUBUTIONS BY 

A. H. BOYD, SYDENHAM DIXON, W. J. FORD, 
DUDLEY D. PONTIFEX, RUSSELL D. WALKER, and 
REGINALD H. R. RIMINGTON-WILSON. 


CONTENTS. 

I HAP. 

Vlll. The Spot Stroke. 


CHAP. 

Intbodvctios. 

I. History of Bieijakds. 

liy Sydenham L'ueon. 

II. Implements. 

Jty Archibald Boyd. 

III. Elementary: One-ball | 

ruACTlCB. I 

With lifcmoraiid'Hin by Dudley j 
D. Pontifcx. ] 

I 

IV. Motion, I.MPAC'T, AND Division ! 

op Balls: Two-ball Prac¬ 
tice. 

V. Plain Strokes, Winning and 

Losing Hazaros, (’annons : 
Three-Ball Practice. 

VI. On the Rotation of Balls. 

VII. Miscellaneous Strokes. 


IX. Safety and Baulk Pl.at. 

X. Breaks. 

With Memoranda by Archibald 
Boyd and Jf. 11. It. Jliminyton- 
WiLwi. 

XI. The CiJAMPTONSiiiP and the 
Three-tmcii Pocket Tabi.r, 
ir<Y7i Memorandum by Bussell 
D. WnUicr. 

XII. The Rules op the Game op 
Billiards. 

XIII. Pyramtd.s,Pool, AND Country- 

House Games. 

By IP. J. Ford. 

XIV. Miscellaneous Notes. 


Index. 

/ ■ ' ■ ■ 

LONGMANS, 6EEEN, St CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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BY LIONEL 8. BEALE, M.B., F.R.8., F.R.C.P. 

Jovf^ Prqfettor of the Principles and: Prmtioe of Medicine in Xing's College, 
London ; Phytioitm to the Hospital. 

Now Ready. Foubth Edition. 0«. 

SLIGHT AILMENTS; and on Treating Disease. 

Orij^nal Vfork and Drawings by the Author. 6*. 

THE LIVER. Pp. 230. 86 Illustrations, many Coloured. 

OUR MORALITY AND THE MORAL QUESTION. 

Second Edition, much enlarged, 3«. Qd. 

London: J,cA A. CHURCHILL. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

Now Ready. Foueth Edition. 6s. 

PROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law, or Nature 

as Viewed from Without. Facts and Arguments against Mechanical 
Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Strauss, Tyndall, 
and many others. 

Fifth Edition. Enlarged to .676 Rages and 100 Plates, 21.?. 

HOW TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE: a 

Manual of Microscopical Manipulation, from the very Rudiments to the 
Use of the Highest Powers. 

HARRISON & SONS, PALL MALL. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

NUMBER 42, APRIL. Royal 8vo. Price 6s. 

Edited by 5. R. GARDINER, D.C.L. LL.D. 

KI'.LU>W GR MKIlTdN OXPOHI), AND 

REGINALD L- POOLE, M.A. Ph.D. 

LKCTUUKU IV J)U*T>rtrtTIC IN THK tlNIVBIlSrrV OjT OXFOHD. 

American Editor —JUSTIN WINSOU, LL.D. Librarian of Harvaid College, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

1 • 

A BRIEF SURVEY OF DOMESDAY. By Sir Fkiidiititck Pollock, Bart. 
LL.D. 

THE DUTCH POWER IN BRAZIL. I. The Struggle for Bahia, 1624-1627. 

By the Rev. Gkobob Kdmundson. 

WILLIAM PATERSON. By W. A. Stejsl. 

THOMAS WARTON AND MACHYN’S DIARY. By the Rev. Hebbebt 
E. D. Blaktston. 

2. Notes and Documents. —Notes on Old-English Historical Geography. I. The 

Battle of Ringinere. II. The Site of Brunemue. By W. H. Stevenson.— 
Magisler Vacarius. By Professor LiehI'IBMAnn.—A Song on the Death of 
Simon de Montfort. Edited by Professor Maitland. —The Beginnings of 
Wyclif’s Activity in Ecclesiastical Politics. By Profe.ssor Losehth— John 
Aubrey’s Biographical Collections. By the Rev. Andbew Clabk, LL.D. 

3. Beviewa <f Books. ] 4. Periodical Notices. [ 6. List of Hecent Historical Publications, 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


EDiNBUBaH Rkvibw, No. 376—April 1896.] ] 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo. 3«. 6ti. each Volume. 


Arnold’s (Sir Hdwin) Seas and s. a. 
Lands. With 71 IlluatratiODh . 3 6 

BaKehot’s (W.) Biographical 
Studies.3 6 

Bagehot's (W.) Economic Stu¬ 
dies .3 0 

Bagehot’si W.) Literary Studies. 

with Portrait. 3 vofcs. oiioh 3 6 

Baker’s (Sir S.W.l Eight Years 

in Ceylon. With e liiustniiioiis . 3 0 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Bifie and 
Hound in Ceylon. Wiiu 6 lUnx- 
trations . 3 6 

Baring-Qould’s (Bev. S.) Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages 3 6 

Baring-Gould’s (Bev. S.) Origin 
and Development of Beli- 
gious Belief, a vois. racii 3 6 

Becker’s (Prof.) Gallus; or, lloin:iii 
Soniu's 111 tlio Time ot 
Illnutr.'ituil 3 6 

Becker’s (Prof.) Charicles; or, 

IIluitriitkmg of Dio Private lafii ol 
the Aiidcnt diticks. HluistraU’d 3 6 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Buined Cities 
of Mashonaland. Witli 117 
Illustration!. 3 6 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in 
the ‘ Sunbeam.’ With ufi iiiur.- 
tratioiis . .. 3 6 

Butler’s (E. A.) Our Household 
Insects. With 120 llluHtraciimg 3 6 

CJodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: 

11 Plain Account ol Krolutiim. W'lili 
77 Illustrations ... ,3 0 

Coi^beare (Bev. W. J.i and 
Howson’s (Very Bev. J. S.) 

Liifc and Epistles of St. Paul. 

With 4(i Xlluslratioiiii.3 0 

Dougairs(L.)BeggarsAll:aN(m'l 3 0 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke: 
ii Talc of Monnioiitli'8 llchBllifi'i. 

With 10 IlIagtralicTiH . 3 6 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain 
of the Polestar, iiBiI other ’ivi.cs 3 6 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Bofu- 
gees: a Talc of 'J'wo Ooiitinciits. 

With 26 illustrations 3 6 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Short Studies 
on Great Subjects. 4voi-;. each 3 6 


; Fronde's (J. A.) The History of ». d, 
England, from the Fall of Wolscy 
I to tile Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
j 12 volg. . . each 3 6 

I 

I Fronde’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: 

I a llibtury of hia Life. 

1795-1838. 2vola. .. .70 

1834-lfeSl. 2 vols. ... 7 0 

Froude’s (J. A.) Caesar; a Sitcteh . 3 6 

I Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish 
Story of the Armada.ainiother 

H'Miys 3 6 

I 

' Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs 
I of Dunboy : an Irish hoinancc of 

I tlie iiast L'ciitury .36 

j Froude’s (J. A.) The English in 
; 1 reland, 3 vols. 10 6 

I 

! Gleig’s (Bev. G. B.) Life of the 
Duke of Wellington. With 
Poitiiiit .... 3 6 

] 

■ Haggard’s <H. E.) She: a History 
I of Advciitiiic. With 32 Jlluatratioiia 3 6 

i Haggard’s (H. B.) Allan <3,uater- 


main. Witn 20 il]natratio.is . 3 6 

1 Haggard’s (H. H.) Colonel Q,ua- 
I ritch, V.C.: a Tale ol Oimiilry 
i Life 3 6 

I Haggard’s (H, B.) Cleopatra. With 
‘ 29 Pull-paci' illustratiunb 3 6 

Haggard’s (H. B ) Eric Bright- 

eyes Wiili .'ll illiii.irations , 3 6 

' Haggard’s (H. B.) Beatrice . 3 6 

Haggard’s (H. B.) Allan’s Wife. 

\Sith31 lllu..tratiniiH 3 6 

Haggard’s (H. B.) The Witch’s 
Head. Witn m illustration'' 3 6 

; Haggard’s (H. B.) Mr. Meeson’s 

'Will. With 16 illustration'. 3 6 

: Haggard’s < H. B.) Hada the Lily. 

With 23 lliii.'Cratiiiii.', ... 3 6 


Haggard’s (H. B.) Montezuma’s 

Daughter. With 25 lllusi.rationb 3 6 

Haggard’s (H. B.) Dawn. With 16 

lllnslratious 3 6 

Haggard (H. B.) and Lang’s (A.) 

The World’s Desire. With 27 
IllU'iri.l.iai.' 3 0 

Harte’s fBret) In the Carquinez 

W^OOds, and othci HtorLes. . . ..3 0 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo. .‘is. ^d. eaoli Volume. 


Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) s. it 
Popular Xiectures on Scien¬ 
tific Subjects. With cs iiiiis- 
tratioiis. 2 roli:. ... oacli 3 6 

Hornung’s (B. W.) The Un¬ 
bidden Guest 3 0 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remark¬ 
able Places, vvitu so 
tions 3 6 

Jefferies’ (B.) The Story of my 
Heart: my Aiitobiojfraiihy. With 
Portrait ... .. 3 6 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedge¬ 
row I.ast li&h.iys of. Witli I’oitrait 3 6 

Jefferies’ (B.) Red Deer, witii 

17 Illustr.itioits 3 6 

Jefferies’ (R.) ’'.Vood Ma."ic: a 
Palilf With I'himtNlikvi' tviil Vi'r- 
ri-r,t(> l.y li V. b. 3 0 i 

.Tefferies’ (R.) The Toilers of the 
Field. Witli I’o; trait froin tlic 
I’.riit ill Sali.-bniy (Jatlnalral ... 3 6, 

I 

Knight’s (B. F.; The Cruise of i 

the ‘Alcrte’: tho X.tiiMt,iv.-nt .] i 

N-ariii for Tiva'iire on tho liisi'ii 1 

Nlaini o-‘ 'I'riiiidiul. With 2 Af.ips a nl 
'i.i Illiigliutioirt 3 6 

Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three 
Empires Meet: a Non.^uvi- oi 
Ri'ooiit 'IVavoi ill Kasliiijir, Wc'tiMii 
'I’llift, Jialtj.'.tiiii, (iilpit.. aiai tin* Ail 
joiiiiTif; t'oiiiurii."!. With .i .Map a.id 
111 Illu..triitioii8 ... 3 6 I 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketchr:.s. 

With 20 llliiMtriitioiis 3 0 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: 

i^tiidips of Early U..iage ami Bi'liof . 3 6 

Lang’s (A.) Cook Lane and Com¬ 
mon-Sense 3 6 

Lees (J. A.l and Clutterbuck’.s 
(W. J.i B.C. 1837, A Ramble 
in Brxti.sli Columbia. Wiiii 
Map.* and 76 fllugliatioiis . 3 6 


Merivale’s (Doan) Histof the d. 
Romans under the Empire, 

8 voIh. .. ... ... each 3 0 

Mill’s (J. S.) Political Economy 3 6 

Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logie 3 6 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Plea¬ 
sures : the Chronicle ot a Year ohielly 
in !i (lardeM 3 6 

Hansen’s (F.) The First Cross, 
ing of Greenland. With Jdiis- 
tratioiiii and a Map . ... 3 6 

Phillipps-Wolley’s .C.) Snap: a 

LeaemI of the Lone .Muiiiitaiu. With 
13 Tlliistratiuiig 3 6 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Tho Orbs 

Around Us 3 6 

Proetor’s (R. A.) The Expanse 

ol Heaven 3 0 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds 

then Ours 3 6 

ProcEor’s (R. A.) Rout;h Ways 

made Smooth 3 6 

Proctor’s iR. A.) Flensant Ways ' 

in Science 3 6 I 

Proctor's (B. A.) M.v'L.s ami 

Mtirvcis oi Abtroncany 3 6 

Proctor’s (R. A > Nature Soudieb 3 6 

Procloi' (R A!, Cloiltl (E.i, 

it.-inyai'd (A. C.i, iiiui o'her;., I 

lieifiurc! Readings 3 6 ! 

I 

llossotti'a (Maria F i A Shadow ^ 

Ol’ DllltlC : illi ln.v.ilil. , 

..uiii.yiie’ iliMisi'i' 111 \V<ii'l«i. .111(1 hii, ' 

I'lli.'l llil.iai . U itll riiilltj.'l .11 e hV ' 

l)\STi; (iAiiiiiia, lt‘11'1 ri'i 3 6 

Smith’s iR. Boswortlii Carthai.e I 

and the Carth-iguiians. " i’-h 
.11,1]!, rjaiis .te 3 6 I 

Stanley’s (Bishopi Familiar His- i 

tory of Birds. Witli it'i Idiiatni- ■ 

hoiw ... 3 6 1 

Stevenson(R L.)and Osbourns’a 1 

(LI.) The Wrong Box 3 6 i 


Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and 
Lays ol Ancient Rome. With 
I’orirnit ami illustrations to ttic Li'.v> 3 6 

Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of 
Banking 3 6 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of 

Sir Henry Havelock 3 6 

Max Muller’s (F.l India, what 

can it teach us '7 3 6 

Max Miiller’s (F.) Introduction 

to the Science of Religion . 3 6 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


Sievenson’s (H. L.) and (Fanny | 

van do Grift.i More New I 

Arabian Nights.--The Dy- ’ 

namiter ..3 6 

We.yman’8 (Stanley J.i Tho 

House of the Wojf: 11 itciiiA'ici' 3 6 

Wood’s (Rev. J. <;.) Potlimd ! 

Bevisn.od. With .i.i lUiotratini'K 3 6 1 

Wood’s (Rev. J. GI Strange 

Dwellings With (iu IllniarHtiiiisir 3 6 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of 

Doors. With 11 iilii'^tiMtniiis. 3 8 


London, New York, and Bombay, 
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H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


JUST PUBUSHSD, With 15 lllastralhns. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Heart of the World. 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 

AUTHOR OF ‘SHE; ‘ALLAN QUATERMAIN,’ &c. 


GLOBE .—‘To boys the book will doubtless bo a boon and a blessing these 
Easter holidays, and to them may we leave the rcputsition of the author, knowing 
it is in good hands, and will not sulFcr thereby.’ 

SHEFFIELD INT) E FEND ENT .—have not enjoyed a tale by Mr. 
Haggard so Tnuch since he used that miglity hunttsr, Mr. Selous, as his hero in 
“Allan Quatermain.” . . . I’he adventures are continuously romantic; the writing 
is'vigorous and picturesque.' 

GLASGOW If ERA LD.~ ‘ Those who remember the “ Life of John Gladwyn 
Jebb,” Mr. Haggard’s friend (and no one who read it can have forgotten it), will 
find a good deal in the ch.apters before us io remind them of that intrepid and 
miraculous Englishman, . . . Mr. Haggard has had many imitators, but as yet 
only himself can bn his jjarallel.’ 

MORNING J’O.Vy.—‘.\fteT the score or so of novels of adventure which he 
has given to the world, Mr. Haggard’s pen might have been expected to show 
signs of weariness, but his latest book is a.'' unflagging in its progress from 
adventure to adventure as was “Montezuma’s Diiughter,” that earlier fruit of the 
author’s travels in the New World.’ 


With 32 IllnstRitiou.'; ... 3s. 6d. . 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 

With 31 llluMtrAtioiis . 3s. 6d. ' 

HAIWA’S REVENGE. 

(Boards, l.».) . Is. 6d. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. : 

CLEOPATRA. 

With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. ' 

BEATRICE . 3s. 6d. i 

ERIC BRIOHTEYES. 

With 61 Illustratlon-s. 3S. 6d. 

NADA THE LILY. 

With 23 IlluBtrations. 3s. 6d. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 

With 24 XltuBtratioiis. 3S. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 

With 16 Tllnstrations. . 6s. Od. 

THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 

(By H. IlUtKH ilAUOAHD Alul 

Anurkw Lanq). 3b. 6d. 

ALLAN’S WIFE, and other Tales. 


With 34 Illustrations. 

... 36. 6d. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. 

With 18 Illustrations. 

... 3s. ed. 

MR. MEESON’S WILL. 

With 18 Illustrations. 

... Ss. 6d. 

DAWN. 

with 16 Illustrations. 

... Ss. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GEEEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

OLD MR. TREDGOLD. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MORNISG POST.—' It is more catertaininK 
than an; dozen of ordinary novels.’ 

GLASGOW SEnALO.—‘Mrs. Oliphanfs 
keen and gentle humour . . . does good service 
in mellowing a story which essentially is a 
remorseless study of some of the harsher aspects 
of human character and life.’ 

ATHENjEUM —‘It is characteristic that in 
her present work Mrs. Oliphant has shown an 
admirably humorous estimate of the r|uite 
modern young woman. Stclhi Tredgold—with 
her singleness of <>im at her own pleasure as the 
immediate and paramount object of existence ; 
her camaraderie, quite devoid of tenderness, for 
the man of her choice; her eager imitation of 
the strange brusqueuess of w'hat she considers 
high society; her total inability to understand 
in the least her nobler sister—is a masterpiece of 
characterisation.’ 


ABERDEEN PRKE PRESS.—'Tho novel 
is essentially one to be read and re-read, and 
must inevitably add still tiiorc to the load of the 
readers’ gratitude lor Mrs. Oliphant’s unflagging 
skill.’ 

WOELB.—' Mrs. Oliptaant's latest novel, 
“Old Mr. Trmigold,” gives us the beet oliarac- 
ter-skctch she has produced since “ Miss 
Marjori banks.’” 

n.MLY SEWS. —‘1’bie book, from the un- 
Sagging pen of Mrs. Oliphant, .shows no sign of 
wailing power in it.s author. It is a minute and 
merciless representation of vulgar and vapid 
mil Idle-class provincial society. ... It is well 
worth reading. It is an absolutely accurate 
representation of a section of contemporary 
society, and as such it has the value of an 
historical document.' 


NEW ROMANCE BY OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 

BATTLEMENT & TOWER 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
By OWEN RHOSCOMYL, 

Author of ‘The Jewel of Ynys Galon,’ 


WITH FRONTISPIECE BY R. CATON WOODVILLE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPEAKER .—is excellent throughout, 
and there are some chapters in it as admirable 
as anytiiing we can recall in recent historical 
romance.’ 

8HEPPIELD ISDEPENDEXT.—"This is a 
stirring romance. . . . The taking of Conway, 
and the terrible struggles connected thereTOth, 
form the central pointa of interest; but an 
account of the battle of Kaseby, a pictnro of 
Chorlea’a position after his surrender to the Scots, 
with other tamiUsr scenes from history, arc 
also included. . . . The half dozen principal 
characters in the tale stand out with life-like 
distinctness. The tone of the book is manly 
and healthy.' 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.-f K lively story of 
adventure. The love-making is well and prettily 
told.’ 

SOTTS GUARDIAN.—'IsWtlfgaa, tieaobeiy, 
and deaperato encounter, with a superabundance 
of “ cordined" action, keep the story moving 
briskly. Justice and truth in the end prevail, 
but the victims include one of the heroes and 
heroines, as well as all the oonspirators, and the 
victory is only attained at an immense expendi¬ 
ture of energy and blood. Mr. Bhoscomyl, 
Indeed, docs not stay his hand, and his story, 
despite the ampUtnde of appalling Incident, is 
Tigoroa.s, graphic, and at times entlualUng.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00., London, New York, and Bombay, 
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Xlbe Babminton /Iftagasine 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON (‘Rapier’). 


No. 9. APBIL 1896. Price Is. 


I. THESPORTOPYACHTCRUISINO. 

By Sir Qeorge Baden-Powell, 
K.C.M.G , M.P. 

Illnstrated by B. Caldwhll, and from 
Photograph!!. 

II. SOME POACHERS. 

By Alex. Innes Shand. 
IlloBtrated by A. TnonnuuN. 

III. OTTBR-HUNTINO WITH THE 

H.O.H. 

By Hujfh L. Heber Percy. 

Illustrated l)y LANcuuvr Si'kkd. 

IV. A BUNCH OP ORAPES. 

By Lady Middleton. 
Illustrated by P. S. Wiiaov. 

V. GENTLEMEN RIDERS. 

By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire. 

Illustrated by G. II. jAi.bA.Nii. 


VI WITH A CYCLE IN JUTLAND. 

By C. Edwardes. 
Illustrated by K. 11. J. Edwabdks. 

VII. THE JOYS OF A BOAT-RACE 

(Before, During, and After). 

By C. M. Pitman. 

Illustrated by F. Baud. 

VIII. THE FOOTBALL SEASON. 

By C. S. Colman. 

Illustrated by E. Kinmson. 

IX. SPORTING PRINTS. 

By Hedley Peek. 

Illustrated. 

X. FAVOURITE MEETS. 

Illustrated by N. J. Gittu. 

XI. NOTES BY ‘ RAPIER.’ 


No. 10. MAY 1896. Price Is. 


I. DEER-HAWKING IN INDIA. 

By Col. H. Ward, C.I.E. 

Illustroteil by A. Thouhi hn. 

II. LIGHT INFANTRY IN THE 

HUNTING FIELD. 

By J. P. Sullivan. 

IlUistratcd by the Ai’THOii. 

III. LION SHOOTING. 

By Lord Delamere. 
Illustrated by Stavi.hv JJuhKBLRy. 

IV. HUNTING IN FRANCE. 

By Lord Rlbblesdale. 
Illnstrated by O, IT. .J \li.avii. 

V. MIXED DAYS IN AUSTRALIA. 

By P. G. Atlalo. 

lUuatrated by B. OALDWicLr.. 


VI. THE DERBY. 

By A. E. T. Watson. 

vn. ELEPHANT-HUNTING IN NEPAL. 

By Col. H. Wylie, C.S.I. 

IllUStr.iteil from Photographs, 

Vlll. ‘ UPPER CLUB.’ 

By Reginald Lucas. 

Illustrated from Photograplis. 

IX. GOLF FOR WOMEN. 

By Mrs. Mnckern. 

lllustratfil by LucirnBavi.-. 

X. NOTES BY ‘RAPIER.’ 


LONGMANS, GEEEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Complete in One Volume, with 37S Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 12s. 

Vol. 1. (B.C. 65 _a.d. 1609). With 173 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4*. 

Vol. 11. (1509-1689). With 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. is, 

Vol. III. (1689-1886). With 109 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4*. 

A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENOLAND 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 1885. 

By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A. LL.D. 

KBlWATtONAL TIMES. -‘We are convinced that this will soon become 
the school history. . . . We have never botore had a s(^hool'book which gives so 
admirably clear, impartial and intcre.sting an acoo>int of England under the 
Stu.arl.s; everything is in due proportion and due relation, and the characters of 
the le.ading actors are (onched in witli excellent judgment.’ 

JOtJltyAL Oh' A’Of/'CM 77 <1/VSpeaking from the point of view most 
projicr to tlie Jnurital of Eduoatinu, we may s.iy that this book appears to us to 
bo of the highe.st possible merit as a Stntlent's History of England. The reviewer 
has watched ii class of forty boys as young ;is twelve and thirteen years of age, 
while pass,'iges from it, htivc been read to them, listen with riveted attention; and 
what is at least eqiitilly important, their answers afterwards have shown that the 
juamior of telling the; story, while charming, was so lifelike and intelligible that 
the\ fully e:rasped the matter.’ 

TUN A.TUESJCITM K work distinguished by accuracy and clcarne,ss of 
statement, sobriety of judgment, and a due .scn.se of historicud proportion. . . . 
The story is told in a bright and plc,asing manner; the style is easy and simple; 
and th(! illustration, with wliicli the book is abundantly supplied are excellently 
chosen and exeeuted, and throw much light, on the history of the times to which 
they belong. . . . I’rof. Gardiner will lead his students to think—a thing most 
necessary for students, e.'.jiecially, ptrhaps, student.s of history.’ 

SPNAKNIl - ‘ To say merely that the “Student’s lli.story of England” is 
sujierior to its pred(!Ce.s.soi.s would tie to give a very impel feet idea of its value 
and iriiportimcc. It K somelliing much more than this. 11 is the neantst approach 
that has yet been made to what a school history of Engl.ind ought to be. It is 
the fruit of riiie bi-.toric:il knowledge, of wide leading, of a raimterly comprehen¬ 
sion of the scope and meaning of history, combineil with a practical knowledge 
of the rcijuiremeuts of the cla.s.s-room. It is the last <iuality,y»«»' excellence, tliat 
gives to it its chief value, and distinguishes it from the usual run of school 
liistorics.’ _ _ 

COMPANION ATLAS TO GARDINER’S 'STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.' 

A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Edited by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A. LL.D. 

With 66 Maps and 23 Plans of Battles, &c. Fcp. 4to. 6». 

EDUCATIDNAl. T] TXmi be^t nuliool historical atlas in existence.' 

tiCOTTiHtl LEAOKll .—‘Tills atlas is indubitably by tar the best of its kind that lias yet 
appeared.’ 

MANCUESrJili An cxceliont little book ; ebcap,handy, correct. . . . Asregard* 

the Britisli Tsles aiid the battles of BritieU liistory, this book ia the best in existence.’ 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, Ne’w York and Bombay. 
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39 I’aiernastcr Row, E.C. 
London, April 22, 1896. 
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ANNO UN CEMENTS. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY. 

Democracy and Liberty. 

By William Edward Hartpoi.e Leckv. 2 vols. 8vo. 
36J. \Ready. 


‘This book, with its wealth of 
illustration, its mass of facts, its 
lucid, balanced, even style, and its 
judicial calmness of temper, will be 
read by everybody who takes a 
serious interest in the political and 
social questions of the age.’ 

St. JAMKS’S (l.AZETTE. 

‘ These volumes are not an indict¬ 
ment of democracy : but they arc 
an unsparing criticism of its short¬ 
comings, a frank proclamation of 
the disillusions of its apostles. . . . 
Mr. Liccky’S latest work is worthy 
of his reputation. It is a veritable en- ■ 
cyclopivdia of information.’—T imi:s. 

‘ Throughout the work Mr. Licck.y 
deals with his subject with a vigour 
and directness which will appeal 
even to those who may differ from 
some of his conclusions. ... As a 
whole, the book must be regarded as 
the most unprejudiced discussion 
of the broader aspects of modern 
political and social life that has yet 
been produced.’—M orning I’os i'. 

‘ The publication of these volumes 


has this great advantage—that it 
enables those who are at grips with 
the many-headed problems of the 
hour to look for the moment at their 
w ider aspects as they appear to an 
able and honest man. . . . The new 
radicalisms of the world are always 
in danger of becoming, by the 
necessity of the case, societies for 
mutual admiration. Even their best 
friends ought to rejoice when they 
are called upon to face a reasoned 
criticism.’ - Daily Chronicle. 

‘ Never before has such a wealth 
of historical knowledge been brought 
to bear on questions of immediate 
practical importance, or the political 
tendencies of the day been traced 
with such masterly skill. ... It is 
a book which cannot fail to have 
the profoundest influence in stimu¬ 
lating and directing contro\ ersy with 
regard to many important questions, 
while it may be hoped that the note 
of warning which it contains may 
not fall upon unheeding ears.’ 

SCO'J'.SMAN. 

A 
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NEW BOOK BY THE LATE MR. FROUDE. 

Lectures on the Council of Trent de- 

livered at Oxford 1892-3. By James A. Froude, late 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo. I2^. 6 d. \Ready. 

NEW BOOK BY MR. E. F. KNIGHT. 

Madagascar in War Time: the Ex- 

periences of a Special Correspondent with the Hovas 
during the French Invasion of 1895. By E. F. Knight, 
Author of ‘ Where Three Empires Meet ’ &c. With 
4 Plates, 12 Illustrations, and Map. 8vo. I2j. 6^f. \Ready. 

NEW BOOK^ BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 

East and West: Reprinted Articles. 

By Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E. C.S.I. With 41 Illus¬ 
trations by R, T. Pritchett. 8vo. i 8j. \Ready, 

CONTENi’S.—The Egyptian Thief—‘Aspects of Life*—A Flight of 
Locusts—Astronomy and Religion—In the Indian Woods—Love the 
Preserver—A Real Thirst—The Indian Upanishads—The Two Bridges— 
Indian Viceroys-Under the Sunshine—Jungle Kingdoms—A Fisherman’s ' 
Wife—An Epgine of Fate—In the Stone Trade —The 'friumph of japan 
Lost and Found—Buddha Gya—The Garden of Repose—The Sword of 
Japan—Limpets--A Delicate Entertainment. 

‘The mingling of the light and East, with the pictures taken from 
the grave, the reflections of many Western society, and knowledge 
moods and scenes, the contrast of drawn from Western science, will 
the splendour and the havoc, the be felt by most readers to be the 
mystery and the glamour, of the great charm of the book.’ 

SCOT.SMAN, 

Sir B. PB. Richardson, M.D, 

Memories and Ideals. 

By Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D. I'.R.S. 

[/« the press. 

** In this volume the. author will give varied chapters on the memories 
he heis formed during the past sixty years., 7 vith descriptions of some of the 
ideals he has formed in the course of his long professional life. The book 
will include a considerable number of essays treating on personal observa¬ 
tions and on subjects in the domains of science and philosophy. Each 
chapter will be complete in itself. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S lA^T—Announcements. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARYH^i^" 

Edited by th Duke of Beaufort, K.G. and A. E. T. Watson. 

Billiards. 

By Major W. BroadfoOT, R.E. With Contributions by 
A. H. Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. Ford, Dudl?:y D. 
PONTiFEX, Russell D. W'alker, and Reginald H. R. 
Rimington-Wilson. With 29 Illustrations by Lucien 
Davies, R.I. and from Photograph.s, and numerous Dia¬ 
grams and P'igures. Crown 8vo. ioj’. 6r/. \Ready. 

William Park. 

The Game of Golf. 

By William Park, Junr., Champion Golfer, 1887-89. 
With 17 Plates and 26 Illustration’s in the Text. Crown 
8vo. ys. 6 d. [Ready. 

Albert William Quill, M.A. 

The History of P. Cornelius Tacitus. 

'franslated into English, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, by Albkrt WILLIAM QuiLL, 
M.A. T.C.D. sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Vol. II. 8vo. [In the press. 


Percival Lowell. 

Mars. 

By Percival Lowell, Fellow American Acadetry, 
Member Royal Asiatic Society, Great Britain and Ireland, 
&c. With 24 Platc.s. 8vo. 12s. 6 d. [Nearly ready. 


CONTENT.S. 

I. GKNER.AL CHAUACTKRIS'IICS. 

As a Star Orbit—Size and 
Shape. 


II. Atmosphere. 

Evidence of it—Clouds. 

III. W'ATER. 

The Polar Cap -Areography 
—Seas. 


IV’. Cana[,s. 

First Appearances—Map and 
Catalogue — Artificiality— 
Development. 

V. 0.\SKs. 

Spots in the Light Regions - 
Double Canals—Spots in 
the Dark Regions. 

VI, Conclusion. 

Appenuix. 

Index. 



4 Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST—Announcemenis. 

Rev. William Bright, D.D. 

The Roman See in the Early Church; 

and other Studies in Church History. By the Rev. 
William Bright, D.D. Regius Profe.ssor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7 j. 6^/. 

{Ready. 


Rev. T. B. Strong, M.A, 

Christian Ethics: the Bampton Lectures 

for 1895. By the Rev. T. B. Strong, M.A. Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. {In the press. 


Rev. Canon Barnett, M.A. 

The Service of God: a Series of Ad¬ 
dresses. By Samuel A. Barnett, M.A. Canon of Bristol, 
Warden of Toynbee Hall. [/;/ the press. 

Author’s Note. —This book aims to show the close relation which 
exists between the love of man and the love of Goo. Existing methods of 
philanthropy which are often so out of place were learnt when that philan-' 
thropy was uninspired by deep religious convictions. Philanthropy will 
discover methods which are in harmony with modern needs when again it 
becomes conscious of the Goo of our fathers revealed under a new name in 
the discoveries and development of our age. The service of man depends 
on the service of Gou. 


Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A. 

Sermon Sketches taken from some of 

the Sunday Lessons throughout the Church’s Year. By 
W. H. Hutchings, M.A. Canon of York, Rector of Kirby 
Misperton, and Rural Dean. Vol. I. crown 8 vo. 5 j. ; 
Vol. II. crown 8 vo. 55. {justpublished). 

‘ The method of the author’s first I deducing great moral and spiritual 
series is here again produced, and I lessons. . . . Such a book is far 
preachers are provided with a sub- \ more useful than many volumes of 
stratum on which they can raise ! ordinary sermons, and we hope that 
their own superstructure, and with , numerous readers will imitate Canon 
illustrations of plans, which exhibit j Hutchjnos’ methods and make a 
capable analysis, proportion, co- j wise use of his materials.’ 
herence, and well-tried methods of 1 Guardian. 
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Rev. IV. C. E. Newbolt, M.A. 

The Gospel of Experience; or, The 

Witness of Human Life to the Truth of Revelation. 
Being the Boyle Lectures for 1895, delivered in the 
Church of St. Peter, Platon Square, by the Rev. W. C. E. 
Newbolt, M.A. Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Select Preacher before the University of 
Oxford, 1894-5, Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Ely. Crown 8vo. \In the press. 

Rev. Henry R. Percivaly M.A. 

The Invocation of Saints. Treated 

Theologically and Historically. By Henry R. Percival, 
M.A. D.D. Author of ‘ A Digest of Theology,’ ‘ The 
Doctrine of the Plpiscopal Church,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 

\In the press. 

Practical Reflections. 

By A Clergyman. With Prefaces by H. P. Liddon, 
D.D. D.C.L. and the Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 
GENESIS, 4s. 6 d. {ready). THE PSALMS, 5^. {ready). 
ISAIAH, 4^. 6 d. (ready). THE HOLY GOSPELS, 
4^. 6 d. (ready). ACTS TO REVELATION, 6 s. (ready). 
THE MINOR PROPHETS, 4S. 6 d. (jastpM'shed). 

Rev. Edwin H. Eland, M.A. 

The Laymans Introduction to the Book 

of Common Prayer: being a Short History of its Develop¬ 
ment. By the Rev. Edwin H. Eland, M.A. Balliol 
College, Oxford. With P'acsimile. Crown 8vo. 

\In the press. 

Rev. H. R. Heywood. 

Sermons and Addresses. 

By the late HENRY R. Heywood, Vicar of Swinton, 
Honorary Canon of Manchester. With 3 Photo-Intaglio 
Plates from Pictures by Holman HUNT. Crown 8vo. 
3 J. 6 d, net. [Ready. 
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Angelo Mosso. 

By Angelo Mosso. Translated from the Italian by 
E. Lough and F. Kiesow. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. ys. 6d. [Ready. 

*** This book deals with much more than is conveyed by the title. Jtis, in 
fact., a series of essays on the expression of the emotions, dealins^ more 
especially uith the painful emotions. Although the subject is treated in a 
measure scientifically, i.e. physiologically, the book is not intended solely for 
the scientific public. 

‘ The book is admirably translated, | it is full of suggestion and fruitful 
and we are sure will be cordially lines of inquiry for the enthusiastic 
welcomed by all persons interested ; experimenter.’ 
in questions of emotional expression; ; Glasoow Daily Maii,. 



T. N. Orchard, M.D. 

The Astronomy of Miltons Paradise 

Lost. By Thomas N. Orchard, M.D. Member of the 
British Astronomical Association. With 13 Illustrations. 
8vo. 15J. [Ready. 


‘Mr. Orchard has produced a 
book which, while it will enable the 
student of Milton to obtain a 


thorough mastery of the subject of 
which it treats, is in itself one of 
fascinating interest.’—D aily Nkws. 


Mrs. Hawtrey. 

An Outline History of Germany. 

By Emily Hawtrey. [hi the press. 

” f This book is specially intemlcd for the use of pupils in Girli High 
Schools 


Lady Lindsay. 

The Flower Seller: and other Poems. 

By Lady Lindsay, Author of ‘ The King’s Vigil.’ Crown 
8vo. 5j. [ Ready. 

Nimmo Christie. 

Lays and Verses. 

By Nimmo Christie. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

mOIAN IDEALS-^. ^ 

Narada Sutra: an Inquiry into Love 

(Bhakti-Jijnasd). Translated from the Sanskrit, with an 
Independent Commentary, by E.T. STURDY. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. [Ready. 
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COLLEGE HISTORIES OF ART. 

Edited by Professor John C. Van Dyke, of Rutgers College, U.S. 

A Text-Book of the History of Paint¬ 
ing. By John C. Van Dyke. With Frontispiece and 
109 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 6 s. [Ready, 

A History of Architecture. 

By Professor A. D. F. HAxMLIN, of Columbia College. 

[In the press. 

A History of Sculpture. 

By Professors Allan Marquand and A. L. Frothing- 
IIAM, Junr., oH^rinceton College. ^ [In the press. 

How ship Dickinson, M.D. 

Occasional Papers on Medical Sub- 

jects. 1855-1896. By W. HowsHiP DICKINSON, M.D. 
I\R.C.l’. Honorary Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge; 
Consulting I’hysician to St. George’s Hospital and to the 
Hospital for Sick Children ; Corresponding Member of the 
Academy of Medicine of New York, With 8 Illustrations 
and 8 Diagrams. 8vo. 12s. [Ready. 

Dr. Carl Freiherr von Ttibeuf. 

Diseases of Plants due to Cryptogamic 

I^arasitcs. Translated from the German of Dr, Carl 
I'reiiierr von Tubeuf, of the University of Munich, by 
William G. Smith, B.Sc. Ph.D. Lecturer on Plant l^hysio- 
logy to the University of Fdinburgh. With over 300 
Illustrations. [In preparation. 

Dr. H. dn Bo is. 

The Magnetic Circuit in Theory and 

Practice. By Dr. H. DU Bois, Privatdocent in the 
University of Berlin. Translated by Dr. Atkinson, 
formerly Professor of Experimental Science in the Staff 
College, Sandhurst. With 94 Illustrations. 8vo, I2j. net. 

[Ready. 

Jttlia Magruder. 

The Violet: a Novel. 

By Julia Magrudisr. With Illustrations by C. D. 
Gibson. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT 

Old Mr. Tredgold. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ The novel is an excellent one, and 
is worthy of its accomplished writer.’ 

UuNDEK Courier. 

‘ This book is not merely readable, 
but artistic, and full of the art which 
knows how to disguise itself.’ 

Leeds Mercury. 

‘Throughout the book wc feel 
that we are in the hands of an ex- ; 
perienced writer, whose style ripples 
on pleasantly through incidents that 
never allow the attention to flag.’ 

Daii.y TEi.EdRAi’H. ' 


‘ Mrs. Oliphant’s keen and gentle 
humour . . . does good service in 
mellowing a story which essentially is 
a remorseless study of some of the 
harsher aspects of human character 
and life.’— Gi-as(jow Herald. 

‘ The novel is essentially one to be 
read and re-read, and must inevitably 
add still more to the load of the 
readers’ gratitude for Mr.s. Oi.i- 
phant’s unflagging skill.’ 

Auerdekn Daily Free Press. 


NEW ROMANCE BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 

The Red Cockade: an Historical Ro- 

mance. By STANLEY Weyman, Author of ‘ A Gentle 
man of France ’ &c. With P’rontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ We are greatly mistaken if “ The : 
Red Cockade ” does not take rank i 
with the very best book that Mr. 
Weyman has written, both by its 
intrinsic interest and by the supreme 
skill with which its narrative and 
its powerful word-pictures are woven 
and interwoven.’- Scotsman. 

‘This, the latest of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s works, is of absorbing 
interest from start to finish ; in fact, 
in some parts the reader is quite 
carried away, so graphically is the 


story told and so realistically are the 
stirring incidents related. The scene 
is laid in France, at the time of the 
Revolution.’— -Court Ci rcular. 

‘“The Red Cockade” is con¬ 
siderably above the average in 
interest among novels of its own 
class. There is, indeed, one figure, 
that of the haughty Madame de 
St. Alais, which stands out strongly, 
and is equal to anything in the way 
of characterisation that Mr. Wev- 
WAN has yet achieved.’ 

Morning Post. 
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MR. LANG’S NEW ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF 

JEANNE D’ARC. 

A Monk of Fife: being the Chronicle 

Written by Norman Leslie, of Pitcullo, concerning Mar¬ 
vellous Deeds that Befell in the Realm of France in the 
Years of our Redemption, MCCCCXXIX-XXXI. Now 
first done into English, out of the French, by ANDREW 
Lang. With Illustrations and Initial Letters by Selwyn 
Image. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

‘A tale of the right Ouentin chosen and admirably maintained, 
Durward kind. Indeed, it is not j that makes the book. Its sweetness 
said with other than perfect sincerity ■ and orderliness appeal to the innate 
that no book has carried us so com- i virtues of humanity.’ 
pletely aloof from the affairs of every ! Manchkster Gu.\rdian. 

day as this story of Mr. Lano’s, | ‘ It is a story worthy of its theme, 

since in the far-off fifties we lost our There is nothing in it of that over¬ 
way with Quentin in the hazardous elaboration of style which mars so 
environs of Plessis-les-Toiirs.’ many of our recent novels ; no, it is 

Fall Mai.l Gaze'J'I E. i simple and quaint and beautiful, like 
‘ This is not a new departure in j a stained-glass window in some old 
the art of fiction, but perhaps it is : English church. . . . The whole 
something better—a safe arrival. ' book is instinct with life and passion 
l>y all standards of contemporary and tenderness. . . . The pictures 
romance it is admirable and even ' by Selwyn Imac.e go admirably 
notable. . . . It is the style, happily with the narrative.’— Atuen>EUM. 

NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 

The Last Years of St. Andrews: 

September 1890 to September 1895. Author of 

‘ Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews ' &c. 8vo. 15J. 

No part of this volume has previously appeared in any periodical. 

‘ Scattered up and down its pages collection of memories is, on the 
are many references to well-known whole, hardly less replete with 
men, and there are a number of personal, theological, and general 
anecdotes told in the well-known interest, and certainly not less read- 
A. K. H. 11. manner.’ ' able, than that to which it forms the 

Westminsticr (iAZF.'n’E. ' sequel.’-— World. 

‘ He has known many interesting ‘In two ways the book has a 
men, and he has much to tell about special interest: it throws a very 
them, and tells it well. Of Froude, , pleasant light upon the amiable 
the historian, an intimate friend of 1 character of Dr, 'fDOROLD, the late 
his, he has a great deal to say.’ Ilishop of Winchester, a great friend 

Saturday Review. , of the author; and it contains a 
‘As usual. Dr. Boyd has some i certain number of highly-characier- 
good stories to tell of men of , istic and valuable letters from 
greater or less eminence whom he ■ Froude.’-—Time.s, 
has encountered; and his latest 
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NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

Heart of the World. 

By H. Rider Haggard, Author of ‘ She,’ ‘ Allan 
Quatermain,’ &c. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 


‘ To boys the book will doubtless 
be a boon and a blessing these 
Easter holidays, and to them may 
we leave the reputation of the 
author, knowing it is in good hands, 
and will not suffer thereby.’— Glofse. 

‘ We have not enjoyed a tale by 
Mr. HAOtiARD so much since he 
used that mighty hunter, Mr. 
Selous, as his hero in “Allan 
Quatermain.” . . . The adventures 
are continuously romantic; the 
writing is vigorous and picturesque.’ 

SHKKKIELD iNDKPENDEN'J'. 

‘Those who remember the “Life 
of John Gladvvyn Jebb,’ Mr. Hag- 
oak d’s friend (and no one who read 


[Ready. 

it can have forgotten it), will find a 
good deal in the chapters before us 
to remind them of that intrepid and 
miraculous Englishman. . . .Mr. 
Haggard has had many imitators, 
but as yet only himself can be his 
parallel.’— Glasgow H erai.d, 

‘ After the score or so of novels of 
adventure which he has given to the 
world, Mr. Hagv'.ard’s pen might 
have been expected to show signs 
of weariness, but his latest book is 
as unflagging in its progress from 
adventure to adventure as was 
“Montezuma’s Daughter,” that 
earlier fruit of the author’s travels 
in the New World.’ 

xMornus'g Post. 


James Sully. 

Studies of Childhood. 

By James Sully, M.A. LL.D. Grotc Professor ol 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic, University College, 
London; Author of ‘ Outlines, of Psychology ’ &c. With 
52 Reproductions of Drawings by Young Children. Second 


Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6 d. 

‘ Prof. SULLV writes of children 
with wide knowledge and great 
enthusiasm. . . . Apart from its 
appeal to the sympathies of parents 
and child-lovers in general, the book 
is full of charming stories charmingly 
told, and ought for thi.s reason, if for 
no other, to become immediately and 
enduringly popular.’— Academy. 

‘Although the main interest of 
the book is psychological, it will 
attract most readers by reason of 
the intensely sympathetic picture 
which it gives of the child mind. 
The author may be in love with 
psychology, but he appears to love 


children more, and many men and 
women who do not care two straws 
for philosophy will find much to 
interest and amuse them in his 
pages.’ —ScoTS^[AN. 

‘ Nothing more important or more 
interesting to the ordinary reader 
has been published in the way of 
science for many months than Prof. 
Sully’s “ .Studies of Childhood.” It 
is addressed more particularly to 
parents and young teachers. . . , 
Here certainly is a book which it 
behoves every parent to read, and 
not to read lightly.’ 

Review of Review.s. 
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Edited by George G. Chisholm, M.A. B.Sc. 

Longmans’ Gazetteer of the World. 

Edited by Georgl (L Chisholm, M.A. ILSc. Fellow of 
the Royal Geoj^raphical and Statistical Societies. In 
I vol. imperial 8vo. pp. i,8oo, £2. 2 s. in cloth; or 
£2. i 2 s. 6 d, in half-morocco. 

‘Completeness, accuracy, finish- - ‘India is admirably summarised, 
these are the marks of “ Longmans’ its geography, climate, population, 
(jazetteer of the World, ’ which ^Ir. agriculture, mineral wealth, manu- 
Gi ORCiK Ciirsnoi-M has edited.’ factures, races, languages, and 

Guardian. ■ (Government being treated of in an 
‘ “ Longmans’ Gazetteer of the | article as succinct as it is discrimina- 
^^'orld,” edited by (L Chlshot.m, ting. Nor has the compiler confined 
M.A., &c., is .an elaborate and , himself to statistics, records, and 
f omprehensive book of leference in [ kno\\n facts. Trouble has been 
which the information conveyed I taken to collect special information, 
appears to be at once copious, ; .and place it .at the service of the 
concise, derived from .authorit.ative : public.’— Cai.cu'ITA Ln<ji,i.shman. 
sources, carefully compiled, and well , ‘ (Glancing through it, one docs not 

up to date.’ —Timi'.s. [ find th.at any place of importance is 

‘ We .are ple.ased to observe that ; missed. Victoria is allotted a large 
some of the mistakes that have been | space, .and .as the best way to judge of 
copied time and again in other works ' the accuracy of the information given 
of the same kind do not appear about distant places is to test it bj 
in “Longmans’ (Gazetteer,” which the statements .about those you know, 
possesses the merit of being the .and that given about ourselves is 
outcome of good, sound, original very full and .apparently quite up-to- 
u ork, and as such should find a place date, it may be .assumed all the infoi - 
in every well-ordered library.’ i mation is reliable and recent.’ 

Field. ‘ Mf.lbournj'’, Aruus. 

Owen Rhoscomyl. 

Battlement and Tower: a Romance of 

the Civil War. By OWEN RliOSCOMYL, Author of ‘ The 
Jewel of Ynys Galon.’ With Frontispiece by R. Caton 
WOODVILLE. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

‘ A lively story of adventures. The form the central points of interest; 
love-making is well and prettily told.’ but an account of the b.attle of 
Fall Mall Gazette. Naseby, a picture of Charles’s posi- 
‘ It is excellent throughout, and tion after his surrender to the Scots, 
there are some chapters in it as with other familiar scenes from 
admirable as anything we can recall history, are also included. . . . The 
in recent historical romance.’ half-dozen principal characters in the 

Speaker. tale stand out with life-like distinct- 
‘ This is a stirring romance. . . . ness. The tone of the book is manly 
The taking of Conway, and the and healthy.’ 
terrible struggles connected therewith, Sheittf.i.d Independent. 
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John Tyndall, F.RS. 

The Glaciers of the Alps: being a 

Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. An Account of the 
Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposition of 
the Physical Principles to which they are related. By 
John Tyndall, F.R.S. New Edition. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6 j. 6 d. net. 


Rev. B. IV. Maturin. 

Some Principles and Practices of the 

Spiritual Life. By the Rev. B. W. Maturin, Mission 
Priest of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6 d. 

‘This book is full of practical i practical character as arising from 
teaching. . . . The sermons are at \ the great experience the preacher 
once orthodox, logical, and, without i has of the needs of individuals in all 
any effort to make them so, eloquent. ! sorts and conditions of life.’ 

Jiut their chief value lies in their 1 Church Review. 


Rev. Alfred Ederskeim, D.D. 

History of the Jewish Nation after the 

Destruction of Jerusalem under Titus. By Alfred 
Edersiteim, D.D. Ph.D. sometime Grinfield Lecturer 
on the Septuagint in the University of Oxford. New 
Edition (the Third). Revised by the Rev. Henry A. 
White, M.A. Fellow of New College, Oxford. With a 
Preface by the Rev. William Sanday, D.D. LL.D. 
Margaret Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 8vo. 18r. 

J. B. Mozley, D.D. 

Ruling Ideas in Early Ages and their 

Relation to Old Testament Faith: Lectures delivered to 
Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. B. 
Mozley, D.D. late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 6j. 
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George John Romanes, 

George John Romanes, The Life and 

Letters of. Written and Edited by his WIFE. With 
Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Second Edition. 8vo. 15^. 

‘ The impression which this mono- “ He was one of the men whom the 
graph—it is written with no less i age specially requires for the inves- 
delicacy than self-restraint —leaves ! tigation and solution of its especial 
with the reader may be gathered up , difficulties, and for the conciliation 
in the words which Mr. Gladstone ' and harmony of interests between 
wrote about Mr. Romanes, when which a fictitious rivalry has been 
tidings reached him of his death:— created.’”— Standard. 

Rev. B. W. Randolph, M.A. 

The Law of Sinai: being Addresses on 

the Ten Commandments delivered to Ordinands. By the 
Rev. B. W. Randolph, M.A. Principal of the Theological 
College and Hon. Canon of Ely; Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6</. 

Rev. E. C. Paget, M.A. 

Silence, with other Sermons. 

By the Rev. Edward Clarence Paget, M.A. Oxon. 
Rector of Muscatine, and Dean of Southern Iowa. 
Crown 8vo, 5 j. 

‘ They are all worth reading; some are expounded with freshness and 
of the central doctrines of the faith ability.’--GUARDIAN. 

Revs. Anthony Bathe and F. H. Buckham. 

The Christians Road Book. 

Two Parts. By the Rev. Anthony Bathe, Author of ‘ A 
Lent with Jesus ’ &c. and Rev. F. H. Buckham. 

Part I. DEVOTIONS. Sewed, 6</.; limp cloth, is.; cloth 
extra, is. 6 d. 

Part II. READINGS. With an Introduction by Canon 
W. J. Knox Little, M.A. Sewed, is .; limp cloth, 2.v.; 
cloth extra, $s. 

The Two Parts complete in one volume, sewed, l.r. 6 d.; limp 
cloth, 2 s. 6 d .; cloth extra, ^s. 6 d. 
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ENGLISH MANUALS OF CATHOLIC 
THEOLOGY. 

Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. 

By Sylvester Joseph Hunter, of the Society of Jesus. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 6j. 6 ( 1 . each. ( Vo/. III. just published^ 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. 

The Household of Faith. 

By the Rev. C. Ernest Smith, Rector of St. Michael and 
All Ang^cls, Baltimore, Author of ‘ The Old Church in the 
New Land: Lectures on Church History.’ Crown 8vo. 5^. 

G. C. Foster and E. Atkinson. 

Elementary Treatise on Electricity and 

Magnetism. Founded on Jouuert’s ‘Traite F^lcmentaire 
d’F^lcctricite.’ By G. C. Foster, F.R.S. Quain Professor of 
Physics in University College, London ; and E. Atkinson, 
Ph.D. formerly Professor of Experimental Science in the 
Staff College. With 381 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ts. 6 d. 
‘It is a relief to come across a theoretical treatment is far .superior 
work which teaches the student no- to anything wc have previously seen 
thing which he will have to unlearn in an elementary work. 'J'he volume 
when he advances to higher parts of , will be welcomed by all who are 
his subject. . . . Throughout the , anxious to have a thoroughly trust- 
descriptive parts are quite equal to worthy account of the subject as it 
those of other books, while the stands at present.’ 

i MAlMCHJ<;.STr,R Gu.ardian. 

G. S. Newth, F.I.C. 

Elementaiy Practical Chemistiy: a La- 

boratory Manual for Use in Organised Science Schools. 
By G. S. Newth, F.I.C. F.C.S. Demonstrator in the Royal 
College of Science, London ; Assistant-Examiner in 
Chemistry, Science and Art Department. Specially 
adapted to meet the new requirements of the Science and 
Art Department. With 108 Illustrations and 254 Ex¬ 
periments. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6 d. 
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Hand-books of Economics and Politiail 

Science. Issued under the auspices of the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. 

I. THE HISTORY OF LOCAL RATES IN ENGLAND. 
By Edwin Can nan, M.A. Balliol Collej^c, Oxford, Crown 
8vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

‘An interestinj^ summary of the ; is attcmptiiij^ to do, though on 
development of one element of taxa- different lines, a work analogous to 
tion. It is still more interesting as that which has been for some years 
the first publication of the newly- ■ carried on by M. HoU'i'MV’s well- 
established “ London School of Eco- ' known Ecole <les Sciences Politicjue^. 
nomics and Political Science,” wliich in Paris.’ -'fuiKS. 

*»*' Other Volumes of the Senes arc in prepnration. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 

Mr. Hyde; with other PABLltS. Jiy RnnickT Louis 
Stevenson, i vol. crown 8vo. 6.v. net. 

This volume contains the Fables 'lohich oriiLinaHy appeared in 
‘ Lon^matis Alagamiic 'for A ugust anti Sept •inber 1895. 


I V. L. Aldeu. 

Among the Freaks. 

By W. L. Alden, Author of ‘ A Lost Soul/ ‘ Told by the 
Colonel/ &c. With 55 Illustrations by J. P'. Sullivan 
and Florence K. Upton. Crown 8vo. y. 6 tl. 

‘ Long and loud have we laughed over this comical book.’ 

HkUiH’rON IlKRAl.l). 

This purports to he an account^ by the manager of a Chicago ‘ Dim-'' 
Museum, of the vagaries and triJts, loves and hates of the various persons —■ 
Giants, Dwarfs, Fat and Strong Women, ., who are the ihief feai'tres of 
his Show. 


Sir P. Perring, Bart. 

Florian’s Fables. 

Done into English Verse by Sir Philip Perring, Bart. 
Author of ‘ Hard Knots in Shakespeare/ Cr. 8vo. ^s. 6 d. 



THE 


3wan 

Rountoin Pen. 

Manufactured in 3 sizea at 

10 /6, 16/6 ft 25 /- 


(REDUCED FACSIMILE.) 

For a Present or Souvenir you could not give anything 
more useful and appropriate. 


‘ LADY HENRY SOMERSET 

ha.<« much iileabiiro iu staling that, 
after trying many pens by various 
makers, she lias fotiml none so 
tlioronclily .-atisfactory as the SWAN 
FOUNTAIN J>BN of Messrs. Mabic. 
Todd, Si liard. Tliis pen is iiivalnable 
to licr, and she has found that it-, use 
greatly facilitates her work.’ 


I HOW MR. hall CAINE 

WROTE ‘THE MANXMAN.’ 

‘ Yes, if tlie fact is of any conse¬ 
quence, you are very welcome to say 
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I T was more than fifty years before the Christian era when 
Cicero, anxious to secure a laudatory record of his own 
consulate, pointed out with characteristic charm of language 
to the historian Lucceius how infinitely more attractive 
history could be made by being grouped round the deeds of 
some one central personality. 

‘ Si uno in argumento unaqne in persona mens tua tota versabitur, 
cerno jam animo q^uanto omnia uberiora atque ornatiora futura 
sint. ... At viri saepe excellentis ancipites variique casus habent 
admirationem, exspectationem, lajtitiam, molestiam, spem, timorem. Si 
veto exitu notabili concluduntur, expletur animus jucundisaima lectoris 
voluptate.’ 

What the great orator, with his frank vanity, fell about 

himself_for he makes no secret as to who was to be the 

una persons and the vir excellens of the proposed history of 
Lucceius—undoubtedly true of most great men. Their 
lives influence contemporary events for more than is known 
VOL. OLXXXIII. NO. COOLXXVI. T 
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at the time; and to posterity history becomes more attrac¬ 
tive, and not less profitable, when it is seen to centre round 
their characters and their achievements. 

The history of British South Africa affords much scope 
for the Ciceronian method. It is full of striking personali¬ 
ties. Noteworthy indeed have been the closing scenes of 
many of their careers. To go no further back than this 
generation, how indissolubly is the name of Sir Barbie 
Frere identified with the Cape! What do most people 
know of Zululand apart from Cetywayo, or of Matabeleland 
from Lobengula? The stability of the Orange Free State 
has been due to the character of the late President Brand, 
and the fate of the Transvaal will for ever be associated 
with Paul Kruger. Public opinion has long ago stamped 
the name of Mr. Rhodes on the Chartered Company’s terri¬ 
tory ; and it is not rash to predict that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
career at the Colonial Oflice will mark an epoch in Imperial 
policy in South Africa, of which the importance is not yet 
to be estimated. For the first time during many years there 
is a Colonial Minister who is keenly alive to the value of the 
colonies, instinct with sympathy for them, and gifted v/ith 
the nerve and moral force to face responsibility. The spirit 
in which he understands his duties is well expressed in the 
striking declaration which he made not long ago at a 
colonial dinner: ‘I decline to speak with bated breath of 
‘ our colonies, to please any foreign Power ’—and it has by 
this time been fully realised, not only throughout the Empire, 
but 'by all others whom it may concern, that now at last our 
colonial interests are in the hands of a man. 

To the Africander who looks back upon the dreary record 
of Imperial blundering in South Africa, it will bo hard to 
believe that there is a prospect of stable, firm, and con¬ 
sistent administration. Few Englishmen have any idea how 
amazing have been the changes and caprices—nay, the 
evasions—of British policy in South ^j[rica since the 
beginning of the century. It is no eje^geration to say 
that there is little of what is now civilised tomtory which 
has not been, at one time or another, annexed, discarded, 
and then reannexed, or sometimes not reannexed at all; so 
that no European and no native has been able to feel sure 
that, because he is a British subject to-day, he may not be 
forced to be something quite different to-morrow. For 
instance, the Cape Colony was annexed to the Empj^e in 1795. 
It was handed back to the Dutch in 1803, an^|eaiinexed 
in 1806. Natal was occupied by British troopA in 1838, 
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tlien deliberately left to the emigrant Boers, and finally 
declared a British colony in 1842. In 1848 the Orange 
Free State was forcibly annexed to the Empire, and in 1854 
handed back to the Boers. The Transvaal Boers were de¬ 
clared an independent Republic by the British Government 
in 1852; their country was annexed in 1877, and in 1881 it 
was re-granted its independence. 

Over the native territories the ebb and flow of British 
jurisdiction has been not less remarkable. The record of our 
dealings with Swaziland, Zululand, Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land, and the Transkeian territories is bewildering in its 
want of any intelligible principle. This has been due often 
to the well-intentioned incapacity of colonial secretaries, 
sometimes to the exigencies of party politics in England; 
and occasionally, it is to be feared, native interests have 
been used as a pawn in the game of South African politics. 

Zululand must produce reflexions as little satisfactory to 
the British conscience. The justice of the original attack, 
in 1879, upon Cetywayo will always be a matter for contro¬ 
versy. What cannot be doubted is that, having destroyed 
the whole machinery of native government, we were bound 
to provide a substitute for it. If the war was unjust, this 
obligation became the more imperative. We accordingly 
deported the legitimate king, Cetywayo, and upon giving a 
solemn pledge that he should never be allowed to return, 
we induced several of his subordinate chiefs to divide the 
government of the countr}'- between them. It is hardly 
credible, but yet it is a iact, that within three years this 
pledge of the British Government had been thrown to the 
winds, and the deported Cetywayo was dropped down into 
the midst of the unfortunate chiefs, who, from his very 
natural point of view, had usurped his authority in a 
flagrant manner. Civil war and anarchy followed, * as the 
‘ night the day.’ Part of the Zulus flocked to the king ; and 
part adhered to the most able of the chiefs, Zibebu. The 
king’s party was defeated, and Cetywayo himself died; and 
then his son, Dinizulu, called in a party of Boers to take 
revenge upon the victorious Zibebu. The British Govern¬ 
ment looked callously on while the Boers overthrew the 
loyal chief Zibebu, seized a large tract of the country, and 
obtained the protection of the Transvaal Government, 
Eventually the fairest part of Zululand was annexed to the 
Transvaal; 'and the Zulus, like the Bwazies, suffered bitterly 
for their reliance upon British promises. It remains only to 
add that so much of Zululand as was not absorbed by the 
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Boers was tardily annexed to the British Empire about eight 
years ago. 

Southern Bechuanaland was occupied by British troops 
and police from 1878 to 1881, and was then abandoned to 
become the happy hunting-ground of unscrupulous land- 
pirates from all parts of South Africa, who played o£P one 
unfortunate Bechuana chief against another. In 1884 the 
lawlessness had culminated in the establishment of two 
mushroom Eepublics, called Stellaland and Goschen, by 
which the trade route between the Cape and the interior 
was completely barred. This led to Sir Charles Warren’s 
expedition, and the annexation of British (or Southern) 
Bechuanaland to. the Empire. Last year this country was 
incorporated with the Cape Colony. 

Basutoland, as a political entity, was the result of a 
treaty between the British Government and a very remark¬ 
able native chief, Moshesh, in 1846. In 1854 came the 
abandonment by Great Britain of the Orange River Free 
State, and the legacy to the Free State people of a quarrel 
with the Basutos about the boundary between the Free State 
and Basutoland. For years, consequently, there was chronic 
war between the Free State Boers and the Basutos. At 
length, in 1868, the British Government, which a few years 
before had washed its hands both of Boers and Basutos, 
suddenly stepped in and proclaimed Basutoland to be British 
territory. For some years afterwards Basutoland was under 
the control of an Imperial agent, supported by a small police 
force; then it was annexed to Cape Colony. In 1884 it was 
disannexed from the colony, and it is now governed (and 
most successfully) by an Administrator acting under the 
High Commissioner. It has been divided into magisterial 
districts, and order is maintained by a native police officered 
by Englishmen. 

As to the native territories which lie between the Fish 
River and Natal, and which are now all part of the Cape 
Colony, it would be impossible here to detail the fluctuations 
of British policy as to the extension and withdrawal of 
jurisdiction over them. Suffice it to say, that the policy 
was such as to produce Kaffir wars in 1835, in 1846, in 1850, 
and in 1877; and that the life of a colonist, whom fate had 
placed on the eastern frontier, was, from its insecurity, 
almost intolerable. 

For some thirty years after the British occupation of South 
Africa all the Boers were British subjects, living within the 
limits of the then Cape Colony. But about the year 1836 
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large bodies of them left the colony, and emigrated to what 
is now Natal, the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal. 
It was then, and for long continued to be, the theory of the 
British Government that these emigrant Boers could not cast 
off their allegiance, and that, no matter whither they went, 
they must be prevented from setting up independent govern¬ 
ments. Accordingly the Republics established by the Boers 
in Natal and in the Free State were successively overthrown. 
The same policy was for some time pursued towards the 
Transvaal Boers. Yet the countries occupied by these 
Boers were rescued by heroic sacrifices on their part from 
the barbarous and devastating rule of the Zulus and Matabele, 
who then possessed, though in greater perfection, the same 
highly organised military system found tovbe so formidable 
by our own troops a few years ago. Mr. Tlieal, the eminent 
historian of South Africa, has described, in eloquent language, 
the hardships encountered by these emigrant Boers, and the 
heroism with which they faced such bloodthirsty savages as 
Dingaan, the king of the Zulus,^and Moselikatse, the king 
of the Matabele. I’ew in numbers, and having to protect 
their wives and families, they yet managed to drive off the 
hordes sent against them. But what did it avail them ? 
How far soever they fought their way into the wilds, the 
heavy hand of the British Government followed them. The 
Boers fought against Great Britain for their independence 
in Natal, but were eventually beaten. They fought for the 
Orange Free State, and finally won it. With what brilliant 
success they have in our own time fought for the Transvaal 
no Englishman can forget. 

The spirit which imbued the emigrant Boers is well seen 
in the solemn declaration put forth by them when they left 
the Cape Colony in 1836. After mentioning how grievous 
had been their losses from tlie absence of protection against 
Kaffir depredations, and from the manner in which the 
emancipation of slaves had been carried out, they con¬ 
clude :— 

‘ We quit this colony under the full assurance that the English 
Government has nothing more to require of us, and will allow us to 
govern ourselves without its interference in the future. 

‘ We are now leaving the fruitful land of our birtli, in which we 
have suffered enormous losses and continual vc.xation, and are about 
to enter a strange and dangerous territory; but we go forth with a 
firm reliance in an all-seeing and merciful God, Avhoni we shall always 
fear and humbly endeavour to obey.’ 

Prejudice has often represented these Boers as mere slave- 
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holders, anxious to prey upon the native tribes without 
interference. Let us hear, as to their character, the evidence 
of an unimpeachable witness. Sir Benjamin D’Urban, the 
then British Governor of the Cape Colony. In a despatch 
written by him to the Secretary of State on July 29, 1837, 
he speaks'of the Boers who were then emigrating from the 
colony as ‘a brave, patient, industrious, orderly, and religious 
* people, the cultivators, tlie defenders, and the tax-con- 
‘ tributors of the country.’ The causes of the emigration he 
declares to be * the insecurity of life and property occasioned 
‘ by the recent measures [of the British Government], in- 
‘ adequate compensation for the loss of slaves, and despair 
‘ of obtaining recompense for the ruinous losses by the Kaffir 
‘ invasion.* 

It is exceedingly important to get a clear idea of the 
nnture and temperament of these Boers, if we are to deal 
successfully with the Transvaal problem of to-day. They 
come of a race and religion and character common to a 
large proportion of the people of England and Scotland. 
They are the descendants of the men who withstood the 
whole power of Spain under Philip IT., and laid their country 
under water rather than submit to Louis XIV. The people 
of the Transvaal especially represent those of the emigrant 
Boers who most sturdily resented British rule, and who, 
when they found no escape from it either in Natal or the 
Free State, moved still further across the Vaal, and finally, 
in 1852, wrung from the British Government an unwilling 
assent to their independence. 

The Orange River Free State, or sovereignty, as it was 
then called, was annexed to the Empire in 1848, and 
remained British territory for six years, when it was 
abandoned under circumstences which, in many respects, 
recall the lamentable way in which the Transvaal was 
abandoned in 1881. There was not, indeed, any humiliation 
to British arms in connexion with the Free State. It was 
occupied after the successful action at Boomplaats. It was 
abandoned by the spontaneous and deliberate act of the 
British Government on the homely ground of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. But there was the same hopeless 
vacillation of British policy; there was the same absolute 
indifference to responsibilities and engagements acquired 
during the occupation to loyal subjects in the country. 
During the six years* occupation the Boers were divided 
into two parties—those who were opposed to British rule 
and those who supported it. But the latter were actually 
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the more numerous. Thus, when the Imperial Government 
proposed to abandon the country, the ma,iority of the Boers 
were firmly opposed to the abandonment, and sent delegates 
to England to petition the House of Commons against it. 
And then ensued a truly discreditable state of things for 
the British Government. The British Commissioner, Sir 
George Clark, sent out from England to effect the abandon¬ 
ment, was driven to denounce publicly the loyal majority, 
and to encourage actively the anti-British minority who 
desired to establish an independent Boer Bepublic. He spoke 
of the loyalists as ‘ obstructionists,’ and of the republicans as 
the ‘ well-disposed.’ Finally, the consent of the majority to 
the abandonment was obtained only by the free use of gold, 
which was distributed under the euphemistic name of * com- 
‘ pensation for losses.’ 

The dealings, however, of the British Government with 
the Orange Free State did not stop there. In 1869 and 
1870 diamonds began to be worked in the district south of 
the Vaal, which is now Kimberley, but which was then part 
of the Free State territory. Claiming though a native chief, 
whose title turned out to be thoroughly bad, the British 
Government stepped in and annexed the diamond fields, in 
spite of the protests of Mr. Brand, the President of the Free 
State. It was not till some five or six years later, when 
President Brand actually came to England, and laid the Free 
State case in all its strength before Lord Carnarvon, that 
tardy justice was at length done by England paying 90,000/. 
to the Free State Government for the valuable mineral-* 
bearing country which she had acquired under circumstances 
so far from satisfactory. 

As with the abandonment of the Transvaal in 1881, so in 
1854 when the Free State was discarded by the British 
Government, a convention was concluded with the Boers. 
This Convention of Bloemfontein contained nothing in terms 
which reserved any suzerain rights to Great Britain. Yet 
it is clear that the British authorities did not regard it as 
preventing their interference with the Free State when, as 
they thought, the interests of South Africa demanded it. 
The Free State war with the Basutos was peremptorily 
stopped in 1868 by the British Government, because, as the 
then Secretary of State said, he * had come to the con- 
‘ elusion that the peace and welfare of Her Majesty’s 
‘ possessions in South Africa would be best promoted ’ by 
accepting the Basutos as British subjects. 

The same attitude on the part of the British Government 
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was more clearly defined by Lord Camarron in his discus¬ 
sions with President Brand as to the right of the Imperial 
Government to annex the Kimberley diamond fields, his view 
being that the British Government, as the Paramount Power 
in South Africa, might interfere in the affairs of the Boer 
Eepublics whenever the safety or wellbeing of South Africa 
demanded it. And in reply to a request from the Free State 
for arbitration, the answer was * that England cannot allow 
' foreign arbitration with South Africa, because serious 
‘ embarrassments might arise therefrom.* 

The Transvaal Republic was originally formed of Boers 
who emigrated across the Yaal, or across the Drakensburgh 
Mountains, between 1836 and 1852, to escape the British 
Government, established either in the Cape Colony, the 
Orange Eiver Sovereignty, or Natal. But it was not. till 
1852 that the British Government recognised their right to 
renounce their allegiance as British subjects. By the Sand 
River Convention of that year the British Government per¬ 
mitted them to set up an independent State called the South 
African Republic, in what is now known as the Transvaal. 
At that time there were about five thousand families of 
Europeans in the country. To these people the British 
Government ‘guaranteed in the fullest manner , . . the 
‘ right to manage their own affairs and to govern themselves' 
‘ according to their own laws, without any interference on the 
‘ part of the British Government.* They further guaranteed 
* that no encroachment should be made by the said Govern- 
‘ ment on the territory north of • the Yaal river.* But they 
forbad any form of slavery from being practised in the 
Transvaal, and they prohibited the Boers from trading in 
war material with the native tribes on both sides of the Yaal. 
Guarantees and stipulations to the same effect were con¬ 
tained in the Bloemfontein Convention of 1854, by which 
the Free State Boers regained their independence of Great 
Britain. It is contended by the Boers that both these 
treaties operated as a complete abdication on the part of the 
British Government of any right of future interference in 
their concerns. But it is clear from what has already been 
said that they have not been so understood by the Imperial 
authorities. As early as 1858, when the two Republics pro¬ 
posed to unite, their Governments were informed by Sir George 
Grey, the then High Commissioner, that if they did so the 
Conventions of Bloemfontein and Sand River would be 
annulled, and that the British Government would form no 
fresh convention with the new State. 
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The Transvaal Eepublic had from its birth an unfortunate 
career. The Boers were so hopelessly divided amongst them¬ 
selves that they soon split up into no fewer than four different 
Eepublics, havung their respective seats of government at 
Potchefstroom, Zoutpansberg, Lydenburg, and Utrecht. 
At last civil war broke out between the conflicting factions, 
and it was not till May 1864 that the Republic became a 
united one under the presidency of Martinas Pretorius, the 
Commandant-General being the now President, Mr. Paul 
Kruger. In the year 1857 a quarrel broke out between the 
Boers of the Free State and of the Transvaal, and a force 
actually marched from the latter country into Free State 
territory, where a light between the burghers of these two 
kindred States (who are reported to have just concluded a 
close alliance against Great Britain) was only just averted. 
From 1864 till 1877, the date of the British annexation, the 
Transvaal was in continual and increasing difficulties. Mr. 
Theal thus describes the condition of the Boers in 1868:— 

‘ A generation had grown up without a knowledge of books, or of 
events beyond their own little circle. The rivers were unbridged, there 
were no public offices wortliy of the name, the treasury was always 
empty, and the salaries of the officials, trilling as they were, could 
seldom or never be paid when they fell due. Commerce was carried 
on chiefly by means of barter, as gold and silver were exceedingly 
scarce.’ 

In 1873 President Pretorius was succeeded by President 
Burgers, who endeavoured to rehabilitate the State by going 
to Holland to raise a loan of 90,060^.; but in his absence 
the Bapedi tribe, under their chief Sekukuni, rose against 
the Boers. The President returned to lead a large com¬ 
mando of burghers against the rebellious chief, but the 
expedition entirely failed. Then the Volksraad was specially 
summoned, and heavy taxation was imposed to meet the 
expenditure necessary for the war. At this point Mr. 
Theal may be again quoted : — 

* The country was quite unable to bear this strain. The ordinary 
charges of government and the interest on the public debt could not 
be met, much less an additional burden. And so the whole adminis¬ 
trative machinery broke down. The Republic was really in a pitiable 
state, without money or an army, with rebellion triumphant, and a 
general election approaching that was feared might be attended with 
civil war.* 

It was in this critical state of things, and early in the 
year 1877, that Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the British 
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Commissioner, entered the Transvaal attended by a small 
police force, and marched unopposed into Pretoria. 

It soon appeared that there was a section of the Boers 
strongly averse to the annexation. Within a few months 
of its taking place, Mr. Paul Kruger and Dr. Jorissen 
started for England to protest against it. Lord Carnarvon, 
however, seems to have reconciled these gentlemen to the 
inevitable; for after an interview had taken place between 
them and the Colonial Secretary, Lord Carnarvon wrote:— 

‘ They further assured me of their determination to use their best 
endeavours to induce their fellow-countrymen to accept cheerliilly the 
present state of things, and of their desire, should they be permitted to 
do BO, to serve Her Majesty faithfully in any capacity for which they 
might be judged eligible.’ (Blue Book, C. 1691, p. 116.) 

That these protestations were then genuine may be assumed 
from the facts that Dr. Jorissen remained Attorney-General 
under the British Administration, and that Mr. Kruger not 
only continued to draw his salary (with an increase) as a 
member of the old executive, but spoke to a meeting of 
Boers on his return to the Transvaal in cordial terms of the 
conduct of the British Government.* 

The annexation of the Transvaal may have been prema¬ 
ture ; from a tactical point of view it probabl}*^ was. That 
it was unjustifiable can hardly be maintained. It is beyond 
controversy that the Boer Government was impotent and 
bankrupt, and that the people were in serious danger from 
the native rising in the north and of a Zulu invasion from 
the east. If these dreaded catastrophes had occurred, the 
results would have been felt all over South Africa, and at 
the very least a general feeling of deep insecurity would 
have been created in the British colonies. 

But the British Government in 1877 seems to have been 
cursed with its traditional ineptitude in the management of 
South African affairs. Instead of adapting the new ad¬ 
ministration in the Transvaal to Boer ideas, instead of 
affording the Boers the widest self-government compatible 
with the condition of an Imperial province, the country was 
ruled like a Crown colony, the Boers were shut out from 
participation in the conduct of affairs, and the promises of 
autonomy which had been held out to them were not ful¬ 
filled. 

In June 1878 a second Boer deputation, consisting of 
Mr. Paul Kruger and Mr. Joubert, went to England to 

See Nixon’s * Complete Story of the Transvaal,’ p. 101. 
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petition Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the new Colonial Secre¬ 
tary, for a reversal of the annexation. Sir Michael assured 
them that it was irrevocable. 

In September 1879 Sir Garnet Wolseley came to the 
Transvaal as High Commissioner, and at public dinners at 
Wakkerstroom and Pretoria announced that the Ti'ansvaal 
would remain British territory ‘ as long as the sun shone.’ 
He issued a public proclamation to the same efifect. 

Then came renewed declarations by Sir Garnet "Wolseley 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach that the country would never 
be abandoned by Great Britain, the latter laying particular 
stress upon ‘ the interests of the European settlers who have 
' acquired property in the province in the full belief that 
‘ the annexation will bo maintained.’ * In the same despatch 
the Colonial Secretary pointed out that ‘ the power and 
‘ authority of England had been for many years paramount 
‘ in South Africa^ and that neither by the Sand River Con- 
‘ vention nor at any other time had she surrendered the 
‘ right and duty of requiring the Transvaal to he governed 
* with a view to the common safety of the various European 
‘ communities^ This was only a fresh assertion of the 
practical suzerainty of the British Government over the 
South African States, which, as has been mentioned, had 
been claimed by preceding colonial secretaries. 

At this crisis, however, the Boer agitation received a 
powerful and fatal stimulus. Mr. Gladstone began his 
Midlothian campaign against the Government of Lord 
Beaconsticld. His language clearly conveyed to the Boers 
that he thought the annexation of their country to be indefen¬ 
sible. This was in November 1879. The general election 
was imminent. The Boers waited breathlessly for the result. 
By May 1880 Mr. Gladstone had been returned to power at 
the head of a large maiority. The Boers were triumphant. 
A letter was at once despatched to Mr. Gladstone by Mr. 
Paul Kruger and Mr. Joiibcrt reminding him of his sym¬ 
pathy with them, and appealing to him to restore them their 
country. 

A reply came, publicly and privately, without delay. On 
May 20 the retention of the Transvaal was publicly an¬ 
nounced on behalf of the Government, and in Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s private letter to Mr. Kruger and Mr. Joubert he said;— 

‘ We have to deal with a state of things which has existed for a 
considerable period, during which obligations have been contracted, 


* Blue Book, C. 2482, p. 378. 
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especially, though not exclusively, towards the native population, 
which cannot be set aside. Looking to all the circumstances, both ot 
the Transvaal and the rest of South Afi ica . . . our judgement is 
that the Queen cannot be advised to relinquish her sovereignty over 
the Transvaal.’ 

The official telegram from the Imperial Government which 
was published in South Africa Avas: ‘Under no circum- 
* stances can the Queen’s authority in the Transvaal be 
‘ relinquished.* 

The Boers were struck dumb. For the moment it was a 
staggering blow. But these were men who, and whose 
fathers before them, had gone through fire and water for 
their country. They were many of them the very men who 
had ‘ trekked ’ patiently and persistently from one part ot 
South Africa to another until they reached the distant 
country beyond the Vaal, where they were at last permitted 
by the British Government to breathe God’s air in the 
freedom for which they longed. Before the end of the year 
1880 they had risen for their liberty, and it was not a 
‘ modern ’ rising, created by cheque-books or stimulated by 
border raids. The leaders placed themselves in the fore¬ 
front of the battle, and before the end of February 1881 
they had defeated in no less than four engagements the 
British troops sent against them. What followed is en¬ 
graven indelibly in the minds of all intelligent citizens 
of the Empire. The crowning victory of the Boers at 
Majuba worked as miraculous a conversion of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone as did the battle of Tolbiac on King Clovis. The 
scales fell from his eyes. The relinquishment of the Queen’s 
authority in the Transvaal, which only a few mouths before 
had been impossible, became now possible, imperative, 
even praiseworthy. The obligations contracted towards the 
loyalists, and especially the natives, which in 1880 were 
irresistible, had in 1881 lost their binding character. The 
interests of South Africa, which the day before Majuba had 
demanded the entry of the Transvaal into a British con¬ 
federation, pointed as clearly on the morrow of that disaster 
to the exclusion of the country from the Empire. To the 
colonists and natives there was left the bitter reflection that 
it was not safe to rely upon British pledges, however solemn 
or however often repeated. 

It was at this low ebb of British fortunes that Sir Hercules 
Bobinson came to South Africa as High Commissioner, and 
two or three years later Mr. Cecil Ehodes first became 
prominent in Cape politics. To these two men is due the 
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fact, the remarka.ble fact, that within a dozen years of the 
stupendous blundering over the Transvaal perpetrated by 
the British authorities, the stability and administrative 
reputation of the Imperial Government were again built up 
upon firm foundations. 

There has been much discussion as to the true effect of the 
London Convention which was concluded between the Boers 
and Lord Derby in 1884. An accurate knowledge of the 
circumstances under which it was agreed to removes all doubt. 
The Pretoria Convention of 1881 placed the Transvaal 
Boers under an express suzerainty, controlled their diplo¬ 
matic intercourse with foreign Powers, and established a 
British Resident with the right to interfere in the internal 
policy of the Boers in regard to the natives. The Boers 
came to London in 1884, with the declared object of getting 
rid of these, to them, irksome provisions, and they entirely 
succeeded in doing so, the only reservation made on the part 
of the British Government in the new Convention being a 
right to veto any formal treaty made b}* the Boers with a 
foreign Power, 

The construction of the Convention, however, is of 
secondary importance, since the right of the British 
Government to interfere in the Transvaal depends not upon 
any treaty, but upon its position as the Paramount Power 
in South Africa. This paramountcy is based upon the pre¬ 
ponderance of possession, the corresponding preponderance 
of responsibility, and the vast expenditure of blood and 
money by which such a preponderance has been gained. 
It would be well under the mark to suggest fifty millions as 
the sum of money which it has cost the British Empire to 
extend its rule over all the once barbarous territory lying 
to the east of the early Cape Colony, and stretching from 
the Great Pish river up to the Portuguese boundary, over 
Basutoland, Bechuan aland, and Matabeleland, and over the 
two Boer States from which its rule was subsequently with¬ 
drawn. But the British blood that has been shed is a far 
graver item in the account than the money which has been 
spent. There have been no less than five Kaffir wars waged 
against the natives on the south-east, there have been two 
against the Basutos, two against the Zulus, and one against 
the Matabele, not to mention those against the Boers. The 
whole coast-line from the mouth of the Orange River to St, 
Lucia Bay has been protected solely by British fleets. 

The true view of the various conventions agreed to be¬ 
tween the Transvaal Boers and the Imperial Government in 
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1852, 1881, and 1884 respectively, is that they are state¬ 
ments of the limitations which the Paramount Power has 
seen fit to place, in the absence of very special circumstances, 
upon its own actions. They are each and all subject to the 
reservation that they may be disregarded when the supreme 
interests of British South Africa so demand. In the British 
Imperial Government there must be always inherent what 
is known to international lawyers as a ‘ residuary jurisdic- 
* tion,* liable to be invoked, indeed, only under special 
conditions, but certainly not to be disturbed or affected by 
conventions such as have been come to with the Transvaal 
Boers. Whether the character of the Government or of the 
laws of the Transvaal is at this moment such as to call for 
the exercise of that ‘ residuary jurisdiction ’ will have to be 
presently considered. But it has already been shown that 
on two or three occasions at least since the conclusion of 
the Bloemfontein and Sand Eiver Conventions the British 
Government has claimed and exercised this jurisdiction in 
regard to the Boer States. Even Lord Derby did not lose 
sight of this; for in 1883 he pointedly reminded President 
Kruger and his colleagues in the deputation that the 8and 
River Convention, like the Convention of Pretoria, was not 
a treaty between two contracting Powers, hut was a declaration 
made by the Queen, and accepted by certain persmis at that 
time her subjects, of the conditions under which and the extent 
to which her Majesty could permit them to manage their own 
affairs without interference. 

In the course of his reply to this clear assertion of British 
paramountcy. President Kruger said:— 

* The deputation would even go further, and declare what has already 
been repeatedly and openly declared by the government and people f)l‘ 
the South Alricun Kepublic, that on their part there is no objection 
to give their lavourable consideration to any scheme of contedera- 
tion between the Colonies and States of South Africa emanating from 
Her Majesty’s Government, and wherein the interests of the Im¬ 
perial Government are duly recognised, even in so tar as a British 
Protectorate might hereafter be required against any attempt on the 
part of transmarine Powers to take possession of South Africa by force 
of arms,’ (See Blue Book, C. 31)47, pp. 6 and 8.) 

Nor was this a new position for the Boers to take up, for 
in 1877 the Boer Volksraad had actually passed a resolution 
signifying their readiness for a closer union with the British 
colonies in the interests of South Africa. It seems a 
thousand pities to the real friends of the Boers that Pre¬ 
sident Kruger, has of late been persqaded to adopt a very 
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different attitude. There is so much natural admiration 
felt for the magnificent courage shown by the Boers in 
fighting for their independence, that no Englishman wbo 
appreciates determination and pluck would wish to interfere 
with the legitimate rights of the Transvaal. Why should 
not the President revert to the Boer position of 1864 and 
1877, and by a frank recognition of British paraniountcy 
obtain from the Imperial Government a definite guarantee 
of the autonomy of his country ? 

The President must not forget that, whatever wrongs the 
Boers may have suffered in connexion with the British an¬ 
nexation of their country, they also gained solid advantages. 
When their country was annexed it was bankrupt, abso¬ 
lutely impotent, and in serious danger from Sekukuni in 
the north and Cetywayo in the east. When their country 
was handed back to them the power of both these chiefs 
had been broken, and all danger to the Transvaal removed. 
This was done by British troops, and principally by British 
money. The debts of the Transvaal Government, which 
were extinguished during the British occupation, ainountod 
to over 140,000k At the time of the London Convention in 
1884 the indebtedness of the Transvaal Government to 
Great Britain was nearly !]90,000Z. It was then reduced, 
ex gratia, to 250,000k In 1884, at President Kruger’s 
request, the British Government agreed to an extension of 
the western border, by which the Transvaal gained an 
additional strip of country 130 miles long by 20 miles 
broad.* Mr. Kruger’s Government solemnly pledged them¬ 
selves to respect the boundaritis of their country as laid 
down in the London Convention, and to take active steps 
to prevent encroachments upon the Bechuanas on the 
west or upon the Zulus on the east. But the ink of the 
Convention was hardly dry before what is now British 
Bechuanaland was overrun from the Transvaal by hundreds 
of land-pirates, who set up mushroom Republics. The 
British Commissioners sent to deal with this were set at 
nought, and President Kruger actually at one time took 
the Republics formally under his protection. This early 
infraction of the London Convention led to Sir Charles 
Warren’s expedition for the purpose of removing the free¬ 
booters protected by President Kruger, rescuing the Bechu¬ 
anas, and securing for British trade the route to the north; 
and it cost the British taxpayer over one million sterling. 

* See Blue Book, C. 3947, nn. 4G and 30. 
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The encroachments of Boers on the east, in defiance 
of the Convention, were as marked and more successful; 
for, as already mentioned, a large proportion of Zululand 
became part of President Kruger’s domains. As lately as 
1891 there was an attempted incursion of "Boers into the 
Chartered Company’s territory, which was stopped, happily 
without bloodshed, by the Imperial Border Police under Sir 
P. Carrington and Major Goold Adams, acting under the 
directions of the High Commissioner, Sir Henry Loch. 
Therefore President Kruger has not been content with the 
autonomous rights granted him over a country half as large 
again as Great Britain. He has been constantly extending 
his borders. His internal government has been based on 
principles wholly alien to modern ideas of freedom, and 
particularly harsh to English-speaking people. He has 
entered into close relations with at least one foreign Power, 
in breach surely of the spirit, if not of the letter, of the 
Convention. Is it not time, then, for President Kruger, 
while rightly protesting against such outrages as Jameson’s 
raid, to consider how far he has himself respected the rights 
of the Paramount Power in South Africa? 

Even if the relations between the British and Boor 
Governments were those of two equal, independent States, 
there would be certain conditions under which, according 
to the law of civilised nations, British interference in the 
domestic politics of the Transvaal would be clearly sanc¬ 
tioned. In Mr. Hall’s authoritative treatise on international 
law occurs the following definition of those conditions 
(section 87):— 

* Broadly, all persona entering a foreign country must submit to the 
laws of that country : provided that the laws are fairly administered, 
they cannot, as a rule, complain of the effects upon themselves, how¬ 
ever great may be the practical injustice resulting to them. It is only 
when these laws are not fairly administered, or when they provide no 
remedy for wrongs, or when they are such—^as might happen in very 
exceptional cases—as to constitute grievous oppression in themselves, 
that the State to which the individual (foreigner) belongs has the right 
to interfere on his behalf. . . . While, however, it is settled that, as a 
general rule, a State must be allowed to work out its internal changes 
in its own fashion, so long as its struggles do not actually degenerate 
into internecine war . . . intervention for the purpose of checking 
gross tyranny, or of helping the efforts of a people to free itself, is very 
commonly regarded without disfavour.’ 

Judged by the above principles, many of the causes of 
the complaints made by the Hitlanders against Boer ad- 
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ministration could hardly justify intervention from outside. 
The adoption of a commercial policy hostile to British 
interests, the establishment of burdensome monopolies, the 
corruption of officials, the interference by the Executive or 
Volksraad with the independence of the Courts would come 
under this head. But consider the action of President Kruger 
with regard to the two matters known in South Africa as 
the ‘ commandeering * question and the ‘ drifts ’ question ! 

In the first case President Kruger claimed and exor¬ 
cised the right to inflict compulsory military service on 
British subjects, to whom he denied the most valued civil 
rights; and men who were deliberate!}’’ shut out from all real 
share in the government of the country were dragged oft* to 
fight on its behalf against native tribes. Such action surely 
needs no comment. Of course, the British Government inter¬ 
fered to stop this, and, through Sir Henry Loch, insisted on 
British subjects being entitled to the same exemption from 
serving in the field as was accorded to subjects of other 
foreign countries. 

The ‘ drifts * question was the result of equally high¬ 
handed conduct on President Kruger’s part. In the sum¬ 
mer of last year the Netherlands Bailway—a pet Gennaii 
railway of the President’s which connects Pretoria, Johan¬ 
nesburg, and the Eree State border with Delagoa Bay— 
found itself, owing to the incompetence of its officials and 
general mismanagement, quite unable to deal with tlie 
traffic coming from the Cape and Free State to Johannes¬ 
burg. Close, however, to the junction of the Free State 
and Netherlands Companies’ lines there is a ‘ drift,’ or ford, 
on the Vaal River, and this was turned to account by the 
owners of the delayed goods, which were transported in 
wagons across the ‘ drift,’ and so brought on to Johannes¬ 
burg. In order to i^ut a stop to this, and force back the 
traffic so diverted at all costs to the Netherlands Railway, 
the Boer Government took the extreme step of blocking the 
drifts on October 1. This created a storm at Johannesburg ; 
for, as stated in the ‘ Cape Times,’ ‘ the congestion of traffic, 
‘ which had before been very great, became intolerable; 
‘ hundreds of tons of goods, some of them perishable, were 
‘ accumulated at the river. Rand merchants were without 
‘ stocks, and a deadlock seemed imminent.’ This arbitrary 
measure was persisted in till a clear intimation was received 
from the Imperial Government that there had been a breach 
by the Boer Oovernment of the 13th article of the London 
Convention which could not be allowed. 

VOL. OLXXXIII. NO. CCCLXXVI. XJ 
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Ifc is obvious that complete sympathy could hardly be ex¬ 
pected between a Boer Government selected from a few 
thousand farmers of limited education and narrow views, 
and a gold-mining population of a different race, with 
progressive ideas, and coming from countries politically 
the most free in the world. A want of sympathy, however, ‘ 
between the governing and the governed classes does not 
of itself justify rebellion on the part of the latter. In this 
instance there are several admitted facts which go some way 
to make a strong case for the Uitlanders. It is safe to say, 
without pledging ourselves to figures about which people are 
not agreed, that the Uitlanders largely outnumber the Boers, 
that they are the owners of a very large proportion of the 
wealth and land of the country, that they provide the 
greatest portion of the national revenue, and that they are 
taxed by a Volksraad in which they have and can have no 
representation. To this may be added that their language 
is forbidden in the Legislature, in all the courts of justice, 
and in such municipal bodies as exist. Further, that their 
children can receive no education in their own tongue, and 
that no public meeting for political objects can be held with¬ 
out the sanction of the Government. The position is iic- 
centuated when it is remembered that the people thus taxed 
without votes, and whose language is thus tabooed, belong 
for the most part to what is the Paramount Power in South, 
Africa, and to what is a dominant race throughout the 
world. It seems an almost unanswerable case, and one 
that need not have been spoilt by resorting to such a 
barbarous remedy as a border raid; but the other side, of 
course, has to be heard. 

Shortly put, the plea of the Boer Government is self- 
defence. The Boers say that if they granted the franchise 
to the Uitlanders they would be committing political suicide, 
and that the first act of the new \Siiters would be to over¬ 
throw the existing form of government. President Kruger 
maintains that he has been anxious to treat the Uitlanders 
fairly, but that he cannot trust them, and that the legislation 
passed by the Volksraad adverse to the Uitlanders has been 
forced upon him by their antagonistic attitude. He points 
to the incidents connected with Sir Henry Loch’s visits to 
the Transvaal, when the President was hissed, and when on 
one occasion a man, waving a British flag, got on the box 
of the President’s carriage. He complains of British sub¬ 
jects objecting to military service and of their constant 
appeals for Imperial intervention on their behalf. 
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The Uitlanders do not admit the truth of these charges. 
They expressly repudiate any desire to change the Bepublican 
form of government, and they say that their antagonism to 
President Kruger is the result of his refusal to remedy their 
grievances, and of the open contempt with which the Volks- 
raad has treated their constitutional appeals for the franchise. 
Of course the truth does not lie entirely on one side; but 
even if it be assumed that the Boer contention is true that 
the Uitlanders would use the franchise, if they got it, to 
upset the Republican form of government, and generally to 
effect radical changes out of harmony with Boer ideas, still 
the Boers are from forty to fifty thousand only in numbers, 
and are not increasing, the Uitlanders are certainly double 
that number, and are admittedly increasing very rapidly, 
so that by the end of this century, according to the estimate 
of Dr. Rutherford Harris, they will have reached nearly a 
quarter of a million, their wealth and property increasing at 
the same time. Can any sensible person doubt that when 
the preponderance of the Uitlander over the Boer reaches 
that proportion, or anything like it, political rights must 
either be granted to the Uitlanders or will be taken by 
force ? If this is so, is the Paramount Power which is re¬ 
sponsible for the general peace of South Africa to sit still 
and calmly avmt another outbreak? Surely not; and the 
just view of the Imperial (4overnment can hardly be 
better expressed than it is in Mr. Chamberlain’s telegraphic 
despatch to Sir Hercules Robinson on January 16, which 
contains the following passage:—■ 

‘ The majority of the population [of the Transvaal] is composed of 
Uitlanders, and their complete exclusion from any share in tho 
government of the country is an admitted grievance which is publicly 
recognised as sucli by the friends of ihe Republic as well as by the 
opinion of civilised Europe. There will always be a danger of in¬ 
ternal disturbance so long^s this grievance exists, and 1 desire that 
you will earnestly impress on President Kruger the wisdom of making 
concessions in the interests alike of the South African Republic and 
of South Africa as a whole. There is a possibility that tho President 
might be induced to rely on the support of some foreign Power in 
resisting the grant of reforms, or in making demands upon Her 
IVlajesty’s Government, and in view of this I think it well to inform you 
that Great Britain will resist at all costa tho interference of any foreign 
Power in the affairs of the South African Republic. . . . 

‘ Her Majesty’s Government have no reason, at the present moment, 
to anticipate any conflict of interest with foreign Powers; but I 
think it right for you to know that Great Britain will hot tolerate 
any change in her relations with the Republic, and that, while 
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loyally respecting its internal independence, subject to the Con¬ 
ventions she will maintain her position as the Paramount Power in 
South Africa, and especially the provisions of Article IV. of the 
Convention of 1884. . , . You will recollect that promises have before 
been made to the Uitlandcrs, which unfortunately have not been ful¬ 
filled. I trust the President will now see his way to repeat these 
promises to you as the representative of the Paramount Power; and 
in that case he may rely upon the sincere friendship of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and on their determination that all external action against 
the independence of the Republic shall be prevented.’ (Blue Book, C. 
7933, p. 51.) 

It appears that President Kruger dislikes Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s suggestion of Home Rule for the Rand; but he has 
declared his intention of giving Johannesburg a municipality 
and of remedying the educational grievance. As to the 
franchise, let him begin by giving it at once to all those 
of the Uitlanders who are Africanders born, or who, by 
taking the oath of allegiance to the Republic, are willing to 
surrender their allegiance to the mother-country. Even this 
would be much less than he promised in 1881; for in the 
Blue Book, C. 3219, p. 25, the following conversation is 
recorded between Sir H. Robinson, Sir Evelyn Wood, and 
Mr. Kruger: — 

‘ /SfiV IJ. llohinson ; Before sinuexation had British subjects complete 
freedom of trade throughout? Were they on the same footing as 
citizens of the Tninsvaal ? 

‘ Mr. Krwjer ; They were on the same footing as the burghers. 
There was not the slightest dijfference in accordance with the Sand 
River Convention. 

‘ Sir If. liobinson : I presume you will not object to that con¬ 
tinuing ? 

‘ Mr. Kruyer : No. There will be e(|ual protection for anybody. 

‘ Sir JCoelyn Wood: And equal privileges ? 

‘ Mr. Kruyer: We make no difference as far as burgher rights are 
concerned. There may perhaps be some slight difference in the case 
of a young person who has just come into the country.’ 

It is to be observed that by the Convention of 1894, concluded 
between Sir Henry Loch and President Kruger, under the 
provisions of which the Boer administration was, in 1895, 
extended over Swaziland, the full political privileges of a 
Transvaal burgher are reserved for bona fide white male 
residents, and equal rights are secured for the English and 
Dutch languages in all the courts of justice, so that 
Uitlanders in Swaziland are entitled to the rights denied to 
Uitlanders on the Rand. In the Orange Pree State an 
Englishman may become a burgher, with a right to the 
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franchise, by residence in the country for one year, if he has 
the requisite property qualification. 

It was not till 1884 that Germany actually established 
herself in South Africa. But in 1880 a merchant of Bremen, 
Herr Luderitz, purchased from a native chief a strip of land 
on the coast of Damaralaud about one hundred and fifty 
miles long. Daraaraland and Great Hamaqualand lie on 
the south-west of Africa, between the mouth of the Orange 
river, which is the northern boundary of the Cape Colony, 
and the river Cunene, which is the southern boundary of 
the Portuguese possessions. A great part of them consists 
of barren waterless country. There is one valuable harbour 
on the coast, Walfisch Bay, which was annexed in 1877 to 
the British Empire, and in 1884 was added to the Cape 
Colony. To the south of Walfisch Bay is a smaller harbour 
called Angra Pequena. This harbour was comprised in the 
strip of coast bought by Herr Luderitz. In June 1884 a 
German protectorate was proclaimed over Angra Pequena, 
and German jurisdiction has been since extended over all 
Damaraland and Great Namaqualand. The circumstances 
under which the German protectorate came about at Angra 
Pequena reflect little credit on British diplomacy, which, 
however, was seriously hampered by the unfortunate con¬ 
duct of the Government of Cape Colony. It is a fact 
that for something like four yeai’s the German Govern¬ 
ment endeavoured, without success, to obtain a clear 
answer to the simple question whether Great Britain claimed 
Angra Pequena, and if so, whether sho would afford 
protection to German settlers there. First, in 1880, Lord 
Granville replied that the British Government could not 
consider territory beyond the Orange Eiver as under its 
authority. Then, in 1883, he informed Count Munster that, 
though the Queen’s sovereignty had not been proclaimed at 
Angra Pequena Bay, yet that no other Power could go thither 
without ‘ infringing the legitimate rights ’ of Great Britain. 
On December 31, 1883, the German Government asked on 
what such rights were based. No answer was forthcoming 
to this till June 1884, actually a few weeks after the Germans, 
their patience at last thoroughly exhausted, had sent a gun¬ 
boat to Angra Pequena to place it under a German pro¬ 
tectorate. Lord Granville then recognised the German 
rights over Angra Pequena, which were extended over all 
the unclaimed country up to the Cunene river, excluding 
Walfisch Bay. Suddenly, however, the Cape Government 
stepped in and proposed to assert jurisdiction over the same 
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country. This was, not quite unnaturally, resented by the 
German Government as an act of bad faith, and it was 
disallowed by the home authorities. 

"'Not long after Germany desired to establish a protectorate 
over some of her subjects at St. Lucia Bay in Zululand, 
Lord Derby having publicly and pei*sistently declined to 
annex it to the British Empire. Yet upon the rumour of 
the German intentions British authority was at once declared 
over it, without, so far as appears, any complaint from the 
German Government. 

Commerce, however, was not forbidden, and it was with 
the full sanction of the British Government that in 1886 a 
commercial treaty was concluded between the Boers and 
the Germans, conceding to the latter the most-favoured¬ 
nation treatment and freedom of trade. Since that, no 
doubt, the Germans have been keen commercial rivals. 
They have taken advantage of President Kruger’s anti- 
British tendencies to secure substantial benefits for their 
trade. 

It is worth while, perhaps, to quote the most pronounced 
of the President’s utterances in this regard. It was on 
January 27, 1895, the birthday of the German Emperor, 
that he spoke as follows;— 

‘ It is the spirit of loyalty which I admire in the Germans. They 
are under the laws, they work under the laws, they obey the laws, and 
they fell in the KafBr "war under the laws. All my subjects are not so 
minded. The English, for instance, although they behave themselves 
properly and are loyal to the State, always tail back upon England 
when it suits their purpose. Tlierefore 1 shall ever promote the 
interests of Germany, though it be but with the resources of a child, 
such as my land is considered. This child is now being trodden upon 
by one great Power, and the natural consequence is that it seeks pro* 
tection from another:. The time has come to knit ties of the closest 
friendship between Germany and the South African Republic—ties 
such as are natural between father and child.’ 

Such a speech, of course, aroused, both in South Africa 
and outside it, British susceptibilities, and led to imme¬ 
diate communications between the British and German 
Governments, evoking from the latter a definite statement 
of German policy in regard to the Transvaal. In February 
of last year Baron von Marschall, the German Foreign 
Secretary, told the British ambassador:— 

*Our policy simply aims at protecting against every attack those 
material interests which Germany has created by building railways, and 
by forming commercial ties in the Transvaal. These intt>rest.s demand 
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the maintenance of the Transvaal as a self-dependent State in accordr 
ance with the Convention of 1884, and the preservation of the status 
quo as regards the railways and the harbour at Delagoa Bay.’ 

The Foreign Secretary went on to say, what he has sinv.o 
repeated, on February 13 last, in the German Parliamfjjit, 
that his Government would regard a Confederation of the 
South African Colonies and States as an alteration of the 
status quo, and that even a purely commercial federation 
meant ‘ politically a protectorate and economically a com- 

* mercial monopoly for Caiie Colony, and the exclusion of 

* German trade.’ 

This is going far beyond the Boer position in 1884, when, 
as has been mentioned, President Kruger was willing to 
come into a British South African Confederation, and ac¬ 
knowledge a qualified British protectorate. It amounts, if 
taken literally, to a dictation to the Paramount Power in 
South Africa wholly unjustified by German trade interests, 
and would be putting a veto upon what has always been 
the avowed policy of the British Government. What alone 
the Germans have a right to demand is that in any scheme 
of confederation or other constitutional change which the 
Paramount Power may, in the general interests of South 
Africa, sanction, German treaties and rights and interests 
shall be respected. 

The unnecessary and very maladroit telegram of the 
German Emperor to President Kruger on the subject of Dr. 
Jameson’s raid has much to answer for. But its faults wore 
on the surface, and the scare about the landing of German 
troops at Delagoa Bay to march into the Transvaal turns 
out to have been hardly justified. It appears from the 
German White Book laid before the Imperial Diet on 
February 12 that it was only after two urgent telegrams 
from the German Consul at Pretoria, representing the danger 
of the expected outbreak, that Baron von Marschall author¬ 
ised the landing of, ‘ at the outside, fifty men, solely for the 
‘ protection of the Consulate and of the life and property 

* of German subjects.’ This was not an unreasonable pre¬ 
caution, in view of the possibilities of anarchy and blood¬ 
shed represented to him, and is not consistent with any 
plan for serious armed intervention between the Boers 
and the Uitlanders. 

It was under the auspices of Sir Hercules Eobinson that 
in 1888 a treaty of amity was concluded between the British 
Government and Lobengula, the king of the Matabele, by 
which the latter agreed not to enter into correspondence 
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with any foreign Power against the wishes of the High Com¬ 
missioner. In 1889, the year in which Sir H. Robinson left 
South Africa, the Imperial Government granted to the 
British South Africa Company a Royal Charter. In a fare¬ 
well speech made at Capetown in that year. Sir Hercules 
spoke as follows:— 

‘ As Her Majesty's High Commissioner, whilst striving to act with 
equal justice to all classes and races, I have endeavoured at the same 
time to establish on a broad and secure basis British authority as the 
Paramount Power in Soritli Africa. To effect this 1 soon saw that a 
forward policy was indispensable; for if we did not advance, others 
would. At a very early period, therefore, of my administration, I cast 
longing eyes upon the high healthy central plateau to the north of the 
Cape Colony, which, as the gate to the interior of South and Central 
Africa, seemed to me of infinitely more importance than the fever- 
stricken mangrove swamps on the East coast, or the sandy waterless 
fringe on the West. For a time my advocacy was as the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness; but the ultimate result has been that, instead 
of the colony being, as it were, hidebound and shut in on the North 
by a foreign Power, we have to-day, in that direction, first, the Crovrn 
Colony of British Bechuanaland, next, the British Protectorate 
extending to the 22nd degree of South latitude, and beyond it the 
exclusive sphere of British influence extending to the Zambesi.’ 

The proposed objects of the Company, for which a charter 
was obtained from the Imperial Government, were stated 
to be:— 

(1) To extend northward the railway and telegraph 
systems in the direction of the Zambesi. 

(2) To encourage emigration and colonisation. 

(3) To promote trade and commerce. 

(4) To develop and work minerals and other concessions 
under the management of one powerful organisation, 
thereby obviating conflicts and complications between the 
various interests that had been acquired within those regions, 
and securing to the native chiefs and their subjects the 
rights reserved to them under the several concessions. 

The Charter was granted on October 29, 1889, it being 
the opinion of the Imperial Government that the Company 
would ^ relieve them from diplomatid difficulties and heavy 
‘ expenditure, and, in particular, render valuable assistance 
‘ to them by undertaking the administration of the Bechu- 
‘ analand Protectorate.’ 

Mr. Rhodes became managing director in South Africa, 
and the other directors were the Dukes of Abercorn and Fife, 
Lord Gifford, Mr. Albert (now Lord) Grey, Sir Horace 
Farquhar, Messrs. Maguire, Causton, and Beit. The capital 
of the Company was at first 1,000,0002. sterling, afterwards 
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increased to 2,000,000?. In June 1890 the Company took 
the practical step of despatching an expedition from the 
northern boundary of Bechuanaland to Fort Salisbury in 
Mashonaland. This was done under the direction of the 
High Commissioner with the authority of the home Govern¬ 
ment. It consisted of 200 European pioneers and 500 police, 
organised by Mr. Frank Johnson, accompanied by Mr. Selous, 
and commanded by Colonel Pennefather. The march was 
400 miles in length, along which the ‘ Selous road * was 
constructed by the pioneer force. Paths were cut through 
forests, rivers rendered fordable, streams spanned with 
bridges, and forts established apd garrisoned at Tuli, Victoria, 
Charter, and Salisbury. 

It was obvious to well-informed persons that between an 
arrogant conquering native race such as the Matabele and 
civilised law-abiding white men a conflict sooner or later was 
inevitable. It came at the end of 1896, when the Matabele 
power was overthrown, and their country occupied by Dr. 
Jameson’s forces. Severe attacks have been made, and are 
still made, upon the Chartered Company in reference to this 
war, the charge being that it was deliberately provoked by 
the Company, and that the destruction of the Matabele was 
the outcome of a carefully planned policy. Now, the war 
was made by the express permission of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, and an official inquiry was instituted on the part 
of that Government after the war, which exonerated the 
Company from the charges made against them in regard 
to both the origin and the conduct of the war. 

As early as the end of 1890 the Company had already 
been considerably hampered by a quarrel which arose 
between them and the Portuguese ab(>ut the right of the 
Company to establish communications between their eastern 
frontier in Manica and the coast at Beira in Portuguese 
territory. But the firmness and tact of Sir Henry Loch, who 
was then High Commissioner, prevented things coming to 
extremes, and in 1891, by the Anglo-Portuguese Convention, 
the territorial claims of Portugal were recognised, while 
the construction of a railway from Beira to Charterland was 
sanctioned by Portugal, with an agreement not to levy 
duties of more than 3 per cent, on goods landed at Beira to 
be carried to Rhodesia. The free navigation of the Zambesi 
was also secured.* 


* A concise and most interesting account of the Chartered Com¬ 
pany’s career and prospects is given by Mr. Worsfold in the 12th 
chapter of his ‘ South Africa.’ 
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In spite of all the tronbles which have beset the Company, 
a ‘ trek * from the Transvaal, a conflict with the Portuguese, 
and the Matabele war, the developement of their possessions 
south of the Zambesi has been marvellously rapid. A rail¬ 
way from Beira, on the East coast, has been already pushed 
almost to Umtali, the most eastern township within the 
Company's borders; and it will be carried on without delay 
to Salisbury, thus connecting the capital of Bhodesia with 
the coast. Overland from the Cape Colony the railway com¬ 
munication has been rapidly advancing. In October 1894 
a line was opened for traffic from Vryburg to Mafeking in 
Bechuanaland, and it is conteniplated that a further section 
of about a hundred miles on the way to Charterland will be 
opened next July. It will then be carried to Falapye, and 
thence to Buluwayo and Salisbury, there meeting the East- 
coast line from Beira. Altogether the Company have con¬ 
structed nearly three hundred miles of railway. 

Telegrapli lines have been made from Macloutsie, on the 
southern border of Bhodesia, to Mangwe, Buluwayo, Charter, 
and Salisbury, which last-named place is connected by a 
wire with Beira on the coast. The total length of telegraph 
line in operation on December 5, 1895, was, according to 
the Company's latest report, no less than 1,354 miles. In 
addition to this vigorous construction of railways and tele¬ 
graphs, the Company have established in their vast territory 
a well-organised system of civilised government, consisting 
of a High Court, a Land Commission, various magistracies, 
and a police force—partly formed out of the conquered 
Matabele, distributed in detachments over the country. It 
is within the short space of six years that the Company, in 
the face of great difficulties both from nature and from 
man, has effected such changes for good over much of the 
vast territory—altogether 2,000 miles long by 1,000 miles 
broad—now under their jurisdiction. 

In passing judgement upon Mr. Bhodes and his Company 
for their participation (whatever it may turn out to have 
been) in the raid led by Dr. Jameson into the Transvaal, 
these facts cannot be forgotten. They are facts of eloquent 
import for the British taxpayer, upon whom, in the abseuce 
of the Company, the expense of governing a country as 
large as all Europe without Bussia must have fallen, with 
the almost certain alternative of its being occupied by a 
foreign Power. It would not be right, when Dr. Jameson 
is actually standing in the dock, to discuss whether he is 
gpuilty of the crime with which he is charged; and he is 
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certaialj entitled, like any other prisoner, to the full benefit 
of his previous high character and great services. This 
much, however, it is permissible to observe. The enthusiasm 
felt about the raid as a feat of riding or fighting is clearly 
misplaced. To ride about 130 miles in three days and three 
nights is nothing wonderful, and for 500 men to surrender 
after losing 15 killed and about 50 wounded is not heroic. 
When a detachment of 240 men of the 94th Regiment were 
stopped by Boers at Bronker’s Spruit in 1880, they did not 
surrender until they had lost 57 killed and 100 wounded; 
and at Majuba Hill, out of upwards of 500 British troops 
engaged, 92 were killed, including the general, and 134 were 
wounded.* 

The rights and the duties of the Imperial Government 
in reference to the Chartered Company are, as they ought 
to be, of a direct and imperative character. When, 
in 1889, a charter was granted to the British South Africa 
Company, the country which was to be the field of their 
operations was only within the sphere of British influ¬ 
ence, though subsequently the protectorate, which then 
existed south of the line of 22 deg. South latitude, was 
extended up to and beyond the Zambesi. Neither the charter 
nor the concession obtained from Lobengula gave the 
Company express territorial jurisdiction. The latter was 
merely a concession to work minerals. Concessions of the 
same character were subsequently obtained by the Company 
from Khama, chief of the Bamangwato; from Gungunhana, 
chief of Gazaland; from Sekgome, chief of the Lake 
N’Gami region. It has been said that since the war the 
Company have acquired rights over Matabeleland by virt\io 
of conquest; but of course any such title must, in legal 
language, enure for the benefit of the Imperial Government, 
from whom the Company derives its existence, under whose 
ultimate authority its forces acted, and by whose troops it 
was, in fact, assisted. It is true that by the agreement come 
to in May 1894 between the Government and the Company, 
and by the order in Council of July 1894, the latter have 
been invested with the administration of the whole region 
(excluding the Bechuanaland Protectorate) lying between 
the Portuguese possessions, the South African Republic, 
British Bechuanaland, the German Protectorate, and the 
rivers Chobe and Zambesi, but the ultimate jurisdiction is 
carefully reserved to the Imperial Government. 

* Nixon’s ‘ Complete Story of the Transvaal,’ pp. 215, 251. 
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The Company governs through an administrator and a 
council of four members. Yet none of these officials can be 
appointed without the approval of the Secretary of State, 
and any of them may be removed by him. No laws can be 
made by the Company until sanctioned by the High Com¬ 
missioner ; nor can any such law affect the force either of 
any order in Council or of any proclamation issued by the 
High Commissioner, except with the consent of the latter. 
The judge and the magistrates are appointed subject to the 
High Commissioner’s approval, and may be suspended by 
him. An appeal lies from the High Court to the Cape 
Supreme Court, and from thence to the Privy Council. The 
Company’s military and police force, which consists of some 
mounted European police, about two hundred native police, 
and the Rhodesia Volunteer Horse, is raised under Article 10 
of the Charter, which is as follows:— 

‘ The Company shall, to the best of its ability, preserve peace and 
order in such ways and manners as it shall consider necessary, and 
may, with that object, make ordinances (to be approved by our 
Secretary of State), and may establish and maintain a force of police.’ 

It is not easy from the last report to arrive at the 
effective normal strength of the Company’s forces, but in 
the autumn of last year their numbers were increased by 
the enlistment of upwards of a hundred of the disbanded Im¬ 
perial British Bechuanalaiid Police at Mafeking. The force 
which raided the Transvaal under Dr. Jameson was made up 
partly of the Company’s police brought down to Mafeking 
on the plea of protecting the northward construction of 
the railway, .and partly of recruits from the disbanded 
police of Bechuanaland, and amounted in all to 510 men. 
Since the raid the whole of the Company’s forces have 
been placed under the command of Imperial officers, and cer¬ 
tain portions of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, which had 
been last year made over to the Company, have been with¬ 
drawn from its jurisdiction. Dr. Jameson has been removed 
from the administratorship, to which the Company, with 
the approval of the Government, has appointed Lord Grey. 
Colonel Sir Richard Martin has been nominated not only 
Commandant-General of all the Company’s forces, but 
Deputy Commissioner for the whole of its territories, being 
responsible only to the High Commissioner. Mr. Rhodes 
has gone back to Rhodesia simply as a private individual, 
though he is still the Company’s managing director in South 
Africa. It will be seen that, short of withdrawing the 
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Charter, the Imperial Government has punished the Com¬ 
pany with severity, though no one can say with excessive 
severity. 

Mr. Rhodes and the Company are not, like Dr. Jameson 
and the Johannesburg leaders, on their trial, though they 
will have to submit to the investigation which the Govern¬ 
ment has very properly undertaken to make into their 
recent conduct. It is therefore permissible to say something 
about them in connexion with the raid into the Transvaal. 
With regard to the Company, they must face the same 
alternative that presented itself in the case of President 
Kniger and the raids made ten years ago from the Transvaal 
into Bechuanaland and Zululand. Either the Company was 
a party to the raid, in which case the immediate withdrawal 
of the Charter would be the mildest step which the Im¬ 
perial Government could take; or the Company is not strong 
enough to control its own officials. The latter view, which 
is clearly the one taken by the Government, fully justifies 
the Government in substituting their own effective authority 
over the police for the weak and incompetent control of 
the Company. It is a step due to the general interests of 
South Africa, due to Dutch feeling, which has been rudely 
shocked, and due, above all, to the reputation and good 
name of Great Britain. Moreover, though the difficulty 
of settling the Transvaal may be great, it is at least 
possible that Mr. Chamberlain may have to face a graver 
difficulty in Rhodesia. The future of that vast country is 
not yet assured. The corner-stone upon which the great 
fabric of the Chartered Company has been built is, after all, 
the chance that there are paying mines in Rhodesia. That 
chance still hangs in the balance. Every year that passes 
without the discovery in paying quantities of the supposed 
mineral wealth heightens the risk and deepens the suspicion 
that, in fact, the country is not rich in gold, and that the 
capital which has been poured out in the belief that it is 
will never see any return. What will be the situation when 
that discovery comes to be made? What will be the 
effect upon British influence in South Africa? The Im¬ 
perial Government may find a huge area of central South 
Africa thrown upon their hands, and have to face such 
a reaction, such a feeling of general disgust throughout the 
country with everything to do with South Africa, as will 
make it exceedingly difficult to maintain a hold on any 
portion of it outside the colonial borders. Ultimately 
Rhodesia may prosper as an agricultural country. But 
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that cannot be for some long time, and the contingency just 
suggested must not be lost sight of. 

The remedy, or rather the only possible safe course to be 
followed by the Imperial Government with a view to such 
an eventuality, is to act, as Mr. Chamberlain is acting, in 
harmony with the preponderance of colonial feeling in 
South Africa. His statement in the House of Commons 
on February 13 left nothing to be desired. He said:— 

‘ We are constantly reminded of the fact that our Dutch fellow- 
citizens are the majority in South Africa, and I think I may say ibr 
myself ns for my predecessor, we are prepared to go as far as Dutch 
sentiment -will support us. That is the keynote of the policy, not of 
this Government alone, but of all Governments in South Africa. It 
is a very serioxis thing, a matter involving moat serioua considerations, 
if we are asked to go in opposition to Dutch sentiment.’ 

In the same memorable speech Mr. Chamberlain draws a 
striking picture of the Mr. Rhodes of yesterday—the first 
Minister of the Cape Colony, the master of Rhodesia, the 
idol of a large part of South Africa —and the Mr, Rhodes of 
to-day— 

‘ a private individual having not the control ot a single policeman, 
having ceased to ho Prime Minister, and, for the moment at all 
events, having seen his work jeopardised, possibly destroyed—the 
work lie set himself of consolidating and bringing together the Dutch 
and English races.’ 

To he shorn of his authority must be mortifying; but 
probably Mr. Chamberlain has gauged Mr. Rhodes rightly 
in supposing that he will feel more keenly the failure of his 
work of unification, and especially the charges of treachery 
freely brought against him by his Dutch friends in South 
Africa. He has expressly declared that Dr. Jameson carried 
out the raid without his autliority% Yet can he not escape from 
the damning facts set out with stern brevity in a letter written 
by Mr. Hofmeyr, an old friend of his, and perhaps the most 
weighty exponent of Dutch feeling at the Cape. He writes 
thus to his correspondent:— 

* You wish to know whether I have broken with Mr. Khodes. I 
answer: Yes; 1 am no longer on my former footing of intimacy with 
him. You wish to know, further, the causes which have brought 
about this change. I answer: They are founded on the firm convic¬ 
tion, resulting from a careful weighing of all the evidence in my 
possession, that Mr. Rhodes did not, in the matter of the Jameson 
inroad, conduct himself in such a manner as one had reason to expect 
from the Prime Minister of the.Cape Colony—a Prime Minister, merer 
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over, who enjoyed the full confidence of the great majority of colonial 
Africanders. He must have known a considerable time before the 
inroad—nay, he did know—that a strong and well-equipped column of 
the Chartered Company’s force was concentrated on rfie Transvaal 
frontier, partly within our boundaries, with the object of marching into 
the Republic at a suitable moment; but he took no proper steps, either 
as managing director of the Chartered Company or as Premier of the 
Cape Colony, to defeat the proposed object. He, several days before the 
inroad, received telegraphic warnings on the subject from more than 
one direction, among them one from a member of our Gape Legislative 
Council who happened to be at Johannesburg; but he ignored them 
one and all. When he received absolute information that Dr. Jameson 
had actually moved into the Transvaal at the head of the Chartered 
Company’s forces, he left his own colleagues for nearly a day and a 
half in complete ignorance of the fact. lie even kept away from his 
office, so that it was difficult for them to see him. He sent no 
warning to the Government of the threatened, though friendly. 
Republic. He published no official repudiation and suspension of 
Dr. Jameson as Administrator of Rhodesia, and though I do believe 
he had given no explicit orders to the Doctor to march at the very 
hour and day on which he started, he made no effort to induce his 
Excellency the High Commissioner to immediately issue a proclamation 
against Jameson. He did, when it was too late, send the Doctor a 
me.ssage to return, which does not appear to have reached him at all 
during his march ; but when his Excellency caused a proclamation to 
be drawn up, in spite of Mr. Rhodes’s non-activity, ho did nothing to 
impart force to it or to facilitate its publication. On tho only occa¬ 
sion since the inroad on which he addressed a colonial ptiblic, he 
carefully abstained from all censure of the plot which had culminated 
in the bloodshed near Krugersdorp, but boasted, on the other hand, 
that his political career was only now going to commence in earnest.’ 

There are yet other features in Mr. Rhodes’s conduct 
hardly touched upon by Mr. Hofmoyr: his complete dis¬ 
loyalty to the High Commissioner in keeping him in the 
dark as to what was going on, and his failure to consider 
what terribly grave dangers might be brought upon the 
whole British Empire. Dr. Jameson’s raid brought us to 
the brink of a war with Germany. We may yet have to face 
a struggle with the Boers for British supremacy. We have 
been actually plunged into conflict with the natives in 
Matabeleland. Nor can it be said that Mr. Rhodes’s rapid 
retirement to Rhodesia, however natural, is calculated to 
make the task of his friends and supporters an easier one. 
It may be a laudable thing to look after the material interests 
of the Chartered Company, and by the establishment of a 
strong British province in Rhodesia to repair the deep 
injury done to British influence in South Africa; but there 
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is something which, to him, should be more important than 
either of these considerations—his reputation for good faith. 
He must be aware that he is widely charged, not merely 
with tlie treachery expressed in Mr. Hofmeyr’s letter, but, 
which is even worse, with being a party to a plot hatched 
for financial reasons, and mainly in the interests of capitalists, 
to upset a friendly Government and obtain the control of a 
rich territory. In some form or other those charges will 
yet have to be met. At the annual Congress of the 
Africander Bond, a week or two ago, a strong resolution 
was unanimously carried, which, after recapitulating the 
charges made in Mr. Hofmeyr’s letter, concludes:— 

‘ The Congress majitains that, unless Mr. Kliodes purge himself of 
all knowledge o£ these charges and of favouring the conspiracy and 
protecting the leaders, it is impossible for the National Africander party 
to work with him on political grounds.’ 

Can any one wonder at that ? The Dutch have, as a rule, 
been accustomed to open straightforward dealing from 
Englishmen. When Sir Henry Loch left South Africa last 
year, after having, during his term of office, had to deal 
with most delicate questions affecting the Transvaal, and 
having had more than once to bring home to President 
Kruger unpalatable truths, the organ of the Boer Govern¬ 
ment bade him farewell in these words 

‘ Ilis E.Kcellency has gained more information in regard to Transvaal 
politics than any previous rei)resentativo of Her Alajesty, and although 
we can scarcely expect him on all occasions to think as "we think, still 
Avo have a firm belief that, from a keen scnf.e of jiisticjc and fair play, 
when other questions concerning this Jiepublic come to be debated in 
England, Sir Henry Loch will be able, as a true-born English gentle* 
man, to place matters before the British public in a liiir and unbiassed 
light.’ 

That is exactly tbo impression which a high-minded English 
official leaves behind him. 

The ruling passion of Mr. Ithodes is believed to be pride in 
the greatness of his country. He has himself said, in a speech 
which he made at Cape Town in 1892, ‘ If 1 have one good 
* feeling or sentimenl, it is the love which 1 have for the flag 
‘ that I have been horn binder, and wider which I continue* 

Much will be forgiven to Mr. Bbodes by his countrymen 
in his zeal for such a cause, and they will repel with indig¬ 
nation, as long as Mr. Bhodes allows them to do so, the sugges* 
tion that he has permitted a noble, if ill-regulated, ambition 
to degenerate into sordid financial greed. But a refusal to 
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plead is not a mark of innocence, and persistent silence 
under grave charges suggests conclusions unfavourable to 
the accused. South AMca has constantly been a theatre 
for the display of the * various and uncertain fortunes * of 
distinguished men, and it has never been safe to pass a 
verdict upon seemingly brilliant careers in that part of the 
world until their close. The acquisition and civilisation of 
a province like Bhodesia is a great achievement; but if it 
can only be done by destroying the confidence between 
Dutch and English in South Africa, the price is heavy, and 
the verdict of history must be doubtful. Posterity sees tlie 
whole of a play out. It watches how the actors leave the 
stage, and it is only when the parts played by each of them 
close honourably, or, as Cicero said, ‘ si vero exitu notabili 
‘ concluduntur,’ that it stamps them with the seal of its 
priceless approval. 
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l^HE preservation and posthumous publication of private 
correspondence has supplied modern society with one 
of its daintiest literary luxuries. The art of letter-writing 
is, of course, no recent invention; it reached a high level of 
excellence, like almost every other branch of refined ex¬ 
pression ill prose or verse, in the older world of Borne. 
Nevertheless, the exceeding rarity of the specimens that 
have come down to us from those times is an important 
element of their value; while in our own day the letters of" 
eminent persons fill many bookshelves in every decent 
library, and their quantity increases out of all proportion to 
their quality. 

It may be said, generally, of fine letter-writing that it is a 
distinctive product of a high civilisation, denoting the exist¬ 
ence of a cultured and leisurely class, implying the conditions 
of secure intercourse, confidence, sociability, many common 
interests, and that peculiar delight in the stimulating inter¬ 
change of ideas and feelings which is one characteristic of 
modern life. The language of a country must have thrown 
off its archaic stiffness, must have acquired suppleness and 
variety; the writer’s instrument must be a style that com¬ 
bines familiarity with distinction, correctness of thought 
with easy diction. It is from the lack of these conditions 
that the Asiatic world has given us no such letters; the 
material as well as the intellectual environment has been 
wanting. For similar reasons the middle ages of Europe 
produced us none of the kind with which we are now 
dealing; the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries have 
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left 118 very few samples of them; and since in this article 
we propose to treat only of English letter-writers, we may 
affirm that the art did not flourish in England nntU the 
eighteenth centniy, when according to certain authorities it 
rose to something like perfection. It is a notable observa¬ 
tion of Hume’s that Swift is the first Englishman who wrote 
IDolite prose; and Swift is one of the earliest, as he is still 
one of the pleasantest, writers of private correspondence 
that has taken a permanent place in our literature. 

We can understand without difficulty why the eighteenth 
century was a period favourable to the growth of excellent 
letter-writing. There were very few newspapers, and those 
which appeared were neither good nor trustworthy; there 
were no magazines or reviews up to the middle of the 
century; yet there was a small and highly cultivated society 
with an exquisite taste for literature, with a keen interest in 
public affairs, and a very strong appetite for philosophic 
discussion. Side by side with the intellectual conditions we 
may take into account the national circumstances of that age. 
The post was expensive, with a slow and intermittent circu¬ 
lation, so that letters, being infrequent, were worth writing 
carefully and at length; while correspondents were neverthe¬ 
less not separated by distances of time and space sufficient to 
weaken or extinguish the desire of interchanging thoughts 
and news. For it is within the experience of most of us 
that the difficulty of keeping up regular correspondence 
increases with distance; that friends who meet seldom write 
to each other rarely j and that, although letters are most 
valued by those who are far from home and long absent, yet 
it is precisely in the case of prolonged separation that the 
chain of friendly communication is apt gradually to slacken 
until it becomes entirely disconnected. So long, indeed, as 
men depended for news on private sources, there was always 
a kind of obligation to write; but the telegrai)h and the 
newspaper have now monopolised the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment. On the whole, it may be concluded that the art of 
letter-writing flourishes best within a limited radius of 
distance, among persons living neither very near to each 
other nor yet far apart, who meet occasionally yet not often, 
and who are within the same range of social, political, and 
intellectual influences. Its best x^eriod is probably before 
the advent of copious indefatigable journalism, before men 
have taken to publishing letters in the morning papers, and 
when they have not yet acquired the economical habit of 
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reserving all their valuable ideas and information for signed 
articles in some monthly review. 

It was under these conditions that the letters of eminent 
men in the eighteenth century and the early part of the 
nineteenth century were generally written. In the former 
century letter-writing was undoubtedly a recognised form of 
high literary workmanship, with close affinities on one side to 
the diary or private journal, and on another to the essay. 
Long, continuous, and intimate correspondence, as in the 
case of Swift and Walpole, gravitated toward the journal; 
dissertations on literature, politics, and manners were more 
akin to the essay; while in the hands of the novelist the 
journalistic series of letters took artificial developement into 
a method of story-telling. On the other side, the tendency 
of epistles to become essays reached its climax in the letters 
of Burke, some of which are only distinguishable from 
brilliant pamphlets by the formal address and subscription. 

With the nineteenth century begins an era of amusing 
and animated letter-wi*iting. The classic and somewhat 
elaborate style of the preceding age falls into disuse; the 
essayist draws gradually back into a department of his own ; 
the new school reflects, as is natural, the general tendency 
of English literature towards a livelier and more varied 
movement, with a wider range of subjects and sympathies. 
In his letters, as in his poetry, the precursor of the Natural¬ 
istic school was Cowper, who could be simple without being 
trivial, w:is never prosy and often pathetic, and who possessed 
the rare art of stamping on his reader’s mind an enduring 
impression of quiet and somewhat commonplace society in 
the English midlands. That poets should usually have been 
good letter-writers is probably no more than might have 
been expected, for imagination and word-power must tell 
everywhere ; yet the list is so long as to be worth noticing. 
Swift, Pope, and Cowper in the last century, and in the 
present century Scott, Byron, Shelley, Coleridge,and Southey, 
have all left us distinctive and copious correspondence. 
Wordsworth may, perhaps, be classed as a notable exception; 
for Wordsworth’s letters arc dull, being at their best more 
like essays or literary dissertations than the free outpouring 
of intimate thought. They have none of the charm which 
comes from the revelation of private doubt or passionate 
affection that is ordinarily stifled by convention; they are, 
on the contrary, eminently respectable, deliberate, and care¬ 
fully expressed. ‘ It has ever been the habit of my mind,’ 
he writes, ‘ to trust that expediency will come out of fidelity 
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‘ to principles, rather than to seek my principles of action in 
‘ calculations of expediency.’ This is what the Americans 
call ‘ high toned ’; but the metal is too heavy for the light 
calibre of % letter. 

Whetlu r Tennyson had the gift of letter-writing we shall 
be able to judge when his biography appears, though we 
rauy anticipate that it will contain some things worthy of 
a great master in the art of language. The publication of 
letters deriving their sole or principal interest from the 
general reputation of the writer is indeed quite legitimate and 
intelligible. They are often biographical documents of con¬ 
siderable value, apart from all questions of style and intel¬ 
lectual quality; they can bo handled and arranged to exhibit 
a man’s character; they may be used as negative proofs of 
reserve and reticence, as showing his mental attitude towards 
various subjects, his domestic habits and virtues, or merely 
as annals of where he went and what he did. They may be 
carefully selected and revised for occasional insertion at 
difterent stages of a long biography, where the editor sees 
fit to let the dead man speak for himself; they may be 
employed as an advocate chooses the papers in his brief, 
for attack or defence. Or they may be produced without 
commentary, sifting, or omissions, as the unvarnished presen¬ 
tation of a man’s privo^' life and particular features which 
a candid friend ’omrnits uo the judgement of posterity. Or, 
lastly, they may be mere relics, not much more in some 
instances than curiosities, valued for much the same reasons 
that would set a high price on the autograph or tlie inkstand 
of a celebrated man, on his furniture, his house, or any¬ 
thing that was his. In proportion as little or nothing is 
known of such a i an’s private life, every scrap of his writing 
increases in vai e; and so a letter of Shakespeare or of 
Dante would be piiccless. But of Shakespeare no letter has 
come down to us, and of Dante not oven, we believe, his 
signature; though we do know something of what Dante 
did and thought, for his religion and his politics are mani¬ 
fested in his poems ; whereas Shakespeare’s works have the 
divine attribute of impersonality. Here is one supreme poet 
of whom the world would gladly hear anything; but nothing 
remains to feed the modern appetite, which is never so well 
gratified as when a rare and sublime genius stands revealed 
as the writer of ordinary letters upon petty domesticities. 

It is evidently impossible to draw a line that shall 
accurately divide the interest that men feel in a celebrated 
person from the interest that they take in his posthumous 
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correspondence, so as to determine how far the letters are 
good in themselves. When the writer is well known, he 
and his writings are inseparable. Yet some attempt must 
be made, for the purposes of this article, to distinguish 
critically between letters that are readable and will survive 
by their own literary quality, as fine specimens of the art, 
and those which are preserved and published on the score 
of the writer’s name and fame, with little aid from their 
merits. In which category are we to place the letters of 
Keats, including those that have been very recently unearthed 
by diligent literary excavation ? His poetry is so exquisite, 
so radiant with imaginative colour, that to see such a man 
in the light of common day, among the ordinary cares and 
circumstaces of the lower world, is necessarily a descent 
and a disillusion. He was young, he was poor, he had few 
acquaintances worthy of him ; he roved about England and 
Scotland without adventures; his letters were perfectly 
familiar and unsophisticated. As Mr. Sidney Colvin has 
written, in an excellent preface to an edition of 1891, ‘ he 
‘ poured out to those he loved his whole self indiscriminately, 
‘ generosity and fretfulness, ardour and despondency, boyish 
* petulance side by side with manful good sense, the tattle of 
‘ suburban parlours with the speculations of a spirit un- 
‘ surpassed for native gift and insight.’ Every now and 
then the level of his easy-going discourse is lit up by a flash 
of wit, and occasionally by a jet of brilliant fancies among 
which some of his finest poetry may be traced in the process 
of incubation. His whole mind is set upon his art; for that 
only, and for a few intimate friends, does he care to live and 
work; his letters often tell us when and where, under what 
influences, his best pieces were composed; one likes to know, 
for example, that the ‘ Ode to Autumn ’ came to him on a 
fine September day during a Sunday’s walk over the stubbles 
near Winchester. His criticisms are always good, and their 
form picturesque. He compares human life to a chamber 
that becomes gradually darkened, in which one door affc^’ 
another is set open, showing only dim passages leading out 
into darkness. This, he says, is the burden of the mystery 
which Wordsworth felt and endeavoured to explore; and he 
thinks that Wordsworth is deeper than Milton, though he 
attributes this, justly, more to ‘ the general and gregarious 
‘ advance of intellect, than individual greatness of mind.’ 
So far as spontaneity and the free unguarded play of sportive 
and serious ideas, taken as they came uppermost, are testa 
and conditions of excellence in this kind of writing, Keats’s 
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letters must rank liigli. Nevertheless there is still room for 
doubt whether these juvenile prbduotions would have left 
any but a most ephemeral mark apart from their connexion 
with his poetry. 

In the case of other poets, who were his contemporaries, 
the verdict will be different. They are all to be clasihd, 
though not in the same line, as writers of letters that have 
great original and intrinsic value. Scott's letters exhibit his 
generous and masculine nature, the buoyancy of his spirits 
in good or bad fortune, and that romantic attachment to 
old things and ideas which hardened latterly into inveterate 
Toryism. Southey's prose writings will probably survive his 
metrical compositions, which indeed have already fallen into 
oblivion. There is life in a poet so long as he is quoted, but 
no verses or even lines of Southey have fixed themselves in the 
popular memory. And whereas the letters of Keats disclose a 
mind filled with the sense of beauty and rich with poetic seed¬ 
lings that blossomed into beautiful flowers, in Southey's 
correspondence we discern only an erudite man of taste labour¬ 
ing diligently upon epics which he expected to be immortal. 
The letters of Byron stand upon broader ground, because 
Byron was so much more of a personage than either Keats, 
or Southey, or Wordsworth. They supply, in the first place, 
an invaluable, and indeed indispensable, interpretation of 
his poetry, which is to a great extent the imaginative and 
romantic presentation of his own feelings, fortunes, and 
peculiar experiences. Secondly, they are full of good sayings 
and caustic criticism; they touch upon tiie domain of politics 
and society as well as upon literature; they give the opinion's 
passed upon contemporary events and persons, during a 
stirring period of European history, by a man of genius who 
was also a man of the world; they float on the current of a 
strangely troubled existence. In these letters we have an 
important contribution to our acquaintance with literary 
circles and London society, and with several notable figures 
on either stage, during the years immediately before and 
after Waterloo. They were published in an introduction to 
the works of a famous poet; yet, although they cannot be 
detached from his poetry, they possess great independent 
merits of their own. They echo the sounds of revelry by 
night; they strike a note of eyeless vivacity, the tone of a 
man who is at home alike in good and bad company, whose 
judgement on books and politics, on writers and speakers, is 
always fresh, bold, and original. We may lament that the 
spirit of reckless devilry and dissipation should have entered 
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into Byron; and the lessons to be drawn from the scenes 
and adventures in Venice and elsewhere, described for the 
benefit of Tom Moore, are very different from the moral 
examples furnished by the tranquil and well-ordered corre¬ 
spondence of our own day. Yet the world would have been 
pooler for the loss of this memorial of an Unquiet Life, and 
the histx)rical gallery of literature would have missed the 
full-length portrait of an extraordinary man. 

The letters of Coleridge, like their writer, belong to 
another class, yet, like Byron’s, they have the clear-cut 
stamp of individuality. Here again we have the man him¬ 
self, with his intensity of feeling, his erratic moods and 
singular phraseology, the softness of his heart and the weak¬ 
ness of his will. He belongs to the rapidly diminishing 
class of notable men who have freely poured their real senti¬ 
ments and thoughts out of their brain into their letters, who 
have given their best (without keeping their worst) to their 
correspondents, so that the letters abound with pathetic and 
amusing confessions, and with ideas that bear the stamp of 
the author’s singular idiosyncrasy. The * Memorials of 
‘ Coleorton ’ are a collection of letters written to the Beau¬ 
mont family by Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, and Scott; 
the reader may pass from one to another by taking them as 
they come j the book is like the menu of a dinner with varied 
courses. Wordsworth’s letters jiro the product of cultivated ' 
taste, a fine eye for rural scenery, and lofty moral sentiment. 
Southey is the high-class litterateur, with a strong dash of 
Toryism in Church and State; in both there is a total 
absence of eccentricity, but in neither case is the attention 
forcibly arrested or any striking passage retained. When 
Coleridge is served up the flavour of unique expression and 
a sort of divine simplicity is unmistakeable ; he is alternately 
indignant and remorseful; he soars to themes transcendent, 
and sinks anon to the humble details of his errors and 
embarrassments. Uncongenial society plunged him into 
such dark depression that he is not ashamed to confess that 
he found ‘ bodily relief in weeping.’ 

‘ On Tuesday evening Mr. K-, the author of-, drank tea 

and spent the evening with us at Grasmere ; and this had produced a 
very unpleasant effect upon my spirits. . . . If to be a poet or man of 
genius entailed on us the necessity of housing such company in our 
bosoms, I would pray the very flesh off my knees to have a head as 
dark and unfurnished as Wordsworth’s old Molly’s. ... If I believed 
it possible that the man liked me, upon my soul I should feel exactly 
as if I were tarred and feathered.’ 
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And so on through the whole letter, with a comical energy 
of phrase that scorns reserve or compass in giving vent to 
the misery caused by uninteresting conversation. We may 
contrast this melancholy tea-drinking with Byron’s rollick¬ 
ing account of a dinner with some friends ‘of note and 
‘ notoriety.’ ^ 

‘ Like other parties of the same kind, it was first silent, then talk¬ 
ing, then argumentative, then disputatious, then unintelligible, then 
altogethery, then articulate, and then drunk. When we had reached 
the last step of this glorious ladder it was difficult to get down again 
without stumbling; and, to crown all, Kinnaird and 1 had to conduct 
Sheridan down a damned corkscrew staircase, which had been certainly 
constructed before the invention of fermented liquors, and to which 
no legs, however crooked, could possibly accommodate themselves. 
Both he and Coleman were, as usual, very good; but 1 carried away 
much wine, and the wine carried away my memory, so that all was 
hiccup and happiness for the last hour or so, and I am not impreg¬ 
nated with any of the conversation.’ 

We are, of course, not reviewing Byron or Coleridge ; we 
are only giving samples by the way. Here are two great 
poets, remote from - each other as the two poles in social 
circumstances and habit of mind, but at any rate alike in 
this one quality—that their life is in their letters, and that 
in such passages as these the genuine undisguised tempera¬ 
ment of each writer stands forth in a relief that could only 
be brought out by his own unintentional masterstrokes. 
For neither of them was aware that in these scenes he was 
describing his own character -though Byron may have in¬ 
tended to display his wit, and Coleridge may have been to 
some extent conscious of his own humour. In the way of 
literary criticism, again, Coleridge throws out the quaint 
and uncommon remark upon Addison’s Essays, that they 
‘ have produced a passion for the unconnected in the minds 
‘ of Englishmen.’ And he touches delicately upon the nega¬ 
tive or barren side of the critical mind in his observation 
that the critics are the eunuchs that guard the temple of 
the Muses. 

Of Shelley’s letters, again, we may say that they are un¬ 
consciously autobiographical ; they are confessions of cha¬ 
racter, spontaneous, unguarded, abounding with brilliancies 
and extravagances. They betray his shortcomings, but they 
attest his generosity and courage; they are the outpourings 
of a new spirit, who detests what would now be called 
Philistinism in literature and society, who does not stop 
to pick his words, or to mix water with the red wine of his 
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enthusiasm. He abandons biniself in his letters to the 
feelings of the moment; he ardently pursues his immediate 
object by sophistical arguments which convict himself but 
could never convince a correspondent, and which astonish 
and amuse the calm reader of after days. * A kind of in- 
‘ effable sickening disgust seizes my mind when I think of 
‘ this most despotic, most unrequired fetter which prejudice 
‘ has forged to confine its energies. . . . Anti-matrimonial- 
‘ ism is as necessarily connected with scepticism as if 
* religion and marriage began their course together,’ for 
both are the fruit of odious superstition. He was endea¬ 
vouring to persuade Harriet Westbrook to join him in 
testifying by example against the obsolete and ignoble 
ceremony of the marriage service, which he held to be a 
degradation that no one could ask ‘ an amiable and beloved 
‘ female * to undergo. In Shelley’s case, as in Byron’s, the 
letters are of inestimable biographical value as witnesses 
to character, as reflecting tlie vicissitudes of a life which 
was to the writer more like the ‘ fierce vexation of a dream ’ 
than a well-spent leisurely existence, and as the sincere 
unstudied expression of his emotions. For all these reasons 
they are essential to a right appreciation of his magnificent 
poetry. 

William Godwin, pedantic, self-conceited, and impe¬ 
cunious, has come down to us as a kind of central figure in 
a literary group which included such men as Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Lamb, of whom the somewhat formal English 
world at the beginning of this century was not worthy. By 
reason of this position, and because Shelley married liis 
daughter, he became the cause and subject of excellent 
letter-writing, though his own correspondence is heavy with 
philosophic platitudes. It is of the class which, as we have 
said, is akin to essays; he discourses at large upon first 
principles in religion and politics; and out of his frigid 
philosophy came some of Shelley’s most ardent paradoxes. 
But some of the most amusing letters in the English 
language were addressed to him. It was after a supper at 
Godwin’s that Coleridge wrote remorsefully acknowledging 
‘ a certain tipsiness ’—not that he felt any ‘ unpleasant 
‘ titubancy ’—whereby he had been seduced into defending a 
momentary idea as if it had been an old and firmly established 
principle; which (we may add) has been the way of other 
talkers since Coleridge. No one, he goes on to say, could 
have a greater horror than himself of the principles he thus 
accidentally propounded, or a deeper conviction of their 
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irrationality; ^ but the whole thinking of my life will not 
‘ bear me up against the crowd and prgjis of-my mind, when 
‘ it is elevated beyond its natural pitch.’ The effect of 
punch, after wine, was to make a philosopher argue hotly 
against his profoundest beliefs ; yet it is to Godwin’s supper 
that we owe this diverting palinodia. And all Englishmen 
should be grateful to Godwin for having written the tragedy 
of ‘ Antonio; * for not only was it most justly damned, but it 
also elicited some letters to the unlucky author that are 
unmatched in the record of candid criticism. Mrs. Inchbald 
writes, briefly: “ 

* 1 thank you for the play of Antonio, and I most sincerely wish you 
joy of having produced a work which will protect you from being 
classed with the successful dramatists of the present time, but which 
will hand you down to posterity among the honoured few who, during 
the past century, have totally failed in writing for the stage.* 

Coleridge goes to work more elaborately:— 

‘ In the tragedy I have frequently used certain marks [which he 
gives]. Of these, the first calls your attention to my suspicions that 
your language is false or intolerable English. The second marks the 
passages that struck me as flat or mean. The third is a note of repro¬ 
bation, levelled at those sentences in which you have adopted that 
worst sort of vulgar language, commonplace book language. The last 
mark implies bad metre.’ . 

All this is free speaking beyond the compass of modern 
literary consultations. It may be added that Lamb also dis¬ 
cussed the play, before it was performed, in his letters to 
Godwin; and that his description of Godwin’s deportment, 
of his own feelings, and of the behaviour of the audience on 
the memorable night that witnessed its utter failure, has 
bequeathed to us a comedy over which the tragic Muse 
herself might well become hysterical. 

There is, indeed, in the correspondence of this remarkable 
group a tone of frankness and sincerity which, combined 
with the absence of malice and a strong element of fun, 
distinguishes it from the half-veiled disapproval and prudish 
reserve of later days. ‘ When you next write so eloquently 
‘ and well against law and lawyers,’ says Coleridge to 
Godwin, ^be so good as to leave a larger place for your 
‘ wafer, as by neglect of this a part of your last was oblite- 
‘ rated.’ Again, in a more serious tone: ‘ Ere I had yet read 
‘ or seen your works, I, at Southey’s recommendation, 
‘ wrote a sonnet in praise of the author. When I had read 
‘ them, religious bigotry, the but half understanding of your 
‘ principles, and the mt half understanding of my own, com- 
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* bined to render me a warm and boisterous anti-Godwinist.’ 
His moods and circumstances, bis joys and pains, are reflected 
in his language with remarkable fertility of metaphor; his 
feelings vary with his society. Of Lamb he writes that ‘ his 

* taste acts so as to appear like the mechanic simplicity of an 

* instinct—in brief, he is worth a hundred men of more 
‘ talents: conversation with the latter tribe is like the use of 

* leaden bells, one warms by exercise. Lamb every now and 

* then irradiates.* In the best letters of this remarkable 
group we perceive the exquisite sensitiveness of open and 
eager minds, giving free play to their ideas and feelings, 
their delight and disgust, so that their life and thoughts are 
mirrored in their correspondence as in their conversation. 
Such writing has become very rare, if it is not entirely 
extinct, in these latter days of temperate living and guarded 
writing. Lamb’s own letters are all in a similar key ; and 
that which he wrote to Coleridge, who had a bad habit of 
borrowing books, is a model of jocose expostulation: ‘ You 
‘ never come but you take away some folio that is part of my 
‘ existence. . . . My third shelf from the top has two devilish 
‘ gaps, where you have knocked out its two eye teeth.* And 
his lament over the desolation of London, as it appears to a 
man who has lived there jovially, and revisits it as a stranger 
in after years, may even now touch a chord in the hearts 
of some of us. 

* In London I passed houses and places, empty caskets now. The 
streets, the shops are left, but all old friends are gone. The bodies I 
cared for are in graves or dispersed. My old clubs that lived so long 
and flourished so steadily are crumbled away. When I took leave of 
our friend at Charing Cross, ’twas heavy unfeeling rain, and I had 
nowhere to go . . . not a sympathising house to turn to in the great 
city. Never did the waters of heaven pour down on a forlomer head. 
Yet I tried ten days at a sort of friend’s house, large and straggling; 
one of the individuals of my old long knot of friends, card-players and 
pleasant companions, that have tumbled to pieces into dust and other 
things; and I got home convinced that I was better to get to my hole 
in Enfield and hide like a sick cat in my comer.* 

We might, indeed, multiply indefinitely our quotations 
from the correspondence of this literary period to show its 
sincerity, its spontaneity, its uncommonness, the tone of 
intimate brotherhood and natural unruly affection that per¬ 
vades it everywhere. Nothing of the kind has come down 
to us from the eighteenth century; and the last fifty years 
of this century, so prolific in biographies and posthumous 
publications of the papers of eminent men, go to prove that 
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in the general transformation of letter-writing these peculiar 
qualities have almost, though not altogether, disappeared. 
Probably conversation has suffered a like change; and we 
may ascribe it generally to a lowering of the social tempera¬ 
ture, to the habits of reserve, respectability, and conventional 
self-restraint that in these days govern so largely the inter¬ 
course of men. Something may be due to cautious expurga¬ 
tion of passages which tell against the writer, or might 
offend modern taste; yet in other respects contemporary 
editors have been sufficiently indiscreet. And the growth ot 
these habits, so discouraging to free and fearless corre¬ 
spondence, may be partly ascribed to the influence of 
journalism, which makes every subject stale and sterile by 
incessantly threshing and tearing at it, and which reviews 
biographies in a manner that acts as a solemn warning to 
all men of mark that they take heed what they put into a 
private letter. There are other causes, to which we may 
presently advert; but it is quite clear that this fine art is 
undergoing certain transmutations, and that on the whole it 
does not flourish quite so vigorously as heretofore. 

In a recent article upon Matthew Arnold’s letters it is 
laid down by a consummate critic * that tbe first canon of un¬ 
sophisticated letter-writing is that a letter is meant for the 
eye of a friend, and not for the world. ‘ Even the lurking 
‘ thought in anticipation of an audience destroys the charm; 
‘ the best letters are always improvisations; the public 
‘ breaks the spell.’ In this, as we have already suggested, 
there is much truth ; yet the conditions seem to us too 
straitly enjoined; for not every man of genius has the gift 
of striking out his best thoughts, in their best form, clear 
and true from the hot iron of his mind; and in some of our 
best writers the improvising spirit is very faint. If a man 
writes with leisurely care, selecting deliberately the word 
that exactly matches his thought, aiming directly at the 
heart of his subject and avoiding prolixity, he may, like 
Walpole, Gray, and others, produce a delightful letter, pro¬ 
vided only that he is sincere and open, has good stuff to 
give, and does not condescend to varnish his pictures. We 
want his best thoughts; we should like to have his best 
form; we do not always care so much for negligent 
undress. And as for the copious outpouring of his personal 
feelings, one says many things to a friend or kinsman that 
are totally without interest to the public unless they are 


* Mr. John Morloy, ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ December 1895. 
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expressed in some distinctive manner or embody some 
originalily of handling an ordinary event. This a -miter 
may have the knack of doing artistically, even in a private 
and confidential letter, without betraying the touch of art; 
nor, indeed, can we ever know how many of the best modern 
letters are really improvised. Then, again, with regard to 
the anticipation of an audience, it is a risk to which every 
man of note must feel that he is exposed; the shadow of 
eventual publicity is always in the background; his letters 
have passed out of his control during his lifetime, and he 
can only trust in the uncertain discretion of his literary 
executor. He does not care to leave the record of his passing 
moods, his confessions of weakness, his personal likings and 
antipathies, to be discussed by the general reader; and it is 
probable that he only lets his pen run freely when he feels 
assured that his confidential improvisations vml be judiciously 
omitted. 

It is, we think, impossible to suppose that these considera¬ 
tions have not weighed materially upon the minds of eminent 
men in our own day, when biographies have become so much 
more numerous, and when they are so much more closely 
criticised than formerly. And in comparing the letters 
written in the early part of this century—such as those 
from which we have given a few characteristic quotations— 
with those which have been recently published, we have to 
take account of these things, among other changes of the 
social and literary environment. Undoubtedly the com¬ 
parison is to the advantage of the earlier writings; they 
seem infinitely more amusing, more genuine, more bio¬ 
graphical, more redolent of the manners and complexion of 
the time. There is in them a flavour of heartiness and 
irresponsibility which may partly be attributed to the fact 
that the best writers were poets, whose genius flowered as 
early as their manhood, and most of whom died young; so 
that their letters are fresh, audacious, and untempered by 
the chilly caution of middle or declining age. Their spirits 
were high, they were ardent in the pursuit of ideals; they 
were defying society, they either had no family or were at 
feud with it, and they gave not a thought to the solemn 
verdict of posterity. For correspondents who were brimming 
over with humour, imagination, and enthusiasm, no situa¬ 
tion could be more thoroughly favourable to sparkling 
improvisation; and accordingly they have left us letters 
which will be a joy for ever. 

The correspondence of our own generation has been written 
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under a different intellectual climate, and yarions circum¬ 
stances have combined to lower the temperature of its 
vivacity. Posthumous publicity is now the manifest destiny 
that overhangs the private life of all notable persons, 
especially of popular authors, who can observe and inwardly 
digest continual warnings of the treritment which they are 
likely to receive from an insatiable and inconsistent criti¬ 
cism. They may have lived long and altered their opinions; 
they may have quarrelled with friends or rivals, and may 
have become sworn allies later; they may have publicly 
praised one whom in private they may have laughed at; for 
when you have to think what you say, it does not follow 
that you say what you think. All these considerations, 
enforced by repeated examples, are apt to damp the natural 
ardour of improvisation; the more so because the writer 
may bo sure either that his genuine utterances will be sup¬ 
pressed by the editor, or that, if they are produced, the 
editor will be roundly abused for giving him away. For in 
these matters the judgement of the general I'eader is way¬ 
ward, and his attitude undecided, with a leaning towards 
hypocrisy. The story of tlio domestic tribulations and the 
e-onjugal bickerings of a great writer, of the ii-ritability that 
belongs to highly nervous temperaments, and which has 
always made genius, like the finest animals, hard to domesti¬ 
cate, has lost none of its savour with the public. But if all 
letters that record such scenes and sayings are faithfully 
reproduced in preparing the votive tablet upon which the 
dead man’s life is to bo delineated, the ungrateful reader 
answers with an accusation of imprudence, indiscretion, 
and betrayal of confidence; and the surviving friends pro¬ 
test still more vehemently. Within the last three months 
these consequences have been forcibly illustrated by the 
reception of Cardinal Manning’s Life, in which the letters 
are of extraordinary value towards the formation of a right 
understanding of that remarkable personage. Much of all 
this sensitiveness is clearly dun to the hasty fashion of pub¬ 
lishing private correspondence within a few years of the 
writer’s decease, but more to the fitful and somewhat 
feminine temper of an inquisitive yet censorious societ}'’. 

If, on the other hand, expurgation is freely employed, 
the result is a kind of emasculation. Nothing is left that 
can offend or annoy living people, or that might damage the 
writer’s own reputation with an audience that enjoys, yet 
condemns, unmeasured confidences. And so we get clever, 
sensible letters of men who have travelled, worked, and 
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mixed mucli in society, wIlo have already put into essays or 
reviews all that they wanted the public to know, and whose 
private doubts, or follies, or frolics, have been neatly removed 
from their correspondence. Let us take, for example, two 
batches of letters very lately published, and written by two 
men who have left their mark upon their generation. Of Dean 
Stanley it may be affirmed that no ecclesiastic of his time 
was better known, or had a higher reputation for strength 
of character and undaunted Liberalism. His public life and 
his place in the Anglican Church had been already described 
in a meritorious biography; and it might have been ex¬ 
pected that these letters would bring the reader closer to the 
man himseK, would accentuate the points of a striking 
individuality. There are few of these letters, we think, by 
which such expectations have been fulfilled to any appreci¬ 
able degree. In cne or two of them Stanley writes with his 
genuine sincerity and earnestness on the state of his mind 
in regard to the new spirit of ecclesiasticism that had arisen 
in Oxford nearly sixty years ago; we see that he saw and 
felt the magnitude of a coming crisis, and we can observe 
the formation of the opinions which he consistently and 
valiantly upheld throughout his career. The whole instinct 
of his intellectual nature—and he never lost his trust in 
reason—was against the high Roman or sacerdotal absolu¬ 
tism in matters of dogma; he ranked Morals far above 
Faith; and he had that dislike of authoritative uniformity 
in church government which is in Englishmen a reflection 
of their political habits. Yet he discerned plainly enough the 
spring of a movement that was bringing about a Roman 
Catholic revival. 

* Not that I am turned or turning Newmanist, but that 1 do feel 
that the crisis in my opinions is coming on, and that the difficulties I 
find in my present views arc greater than I thought them to be, and 
that here I am in the presence of a magnificent and consistent system 
shooting up on every side, whilst all that I see against it is weak and 
grovelling.’ (Letter to C. J. Vaughan, 1838.) 

‘ I expect,* he writes a year later, ‘ that the whole thing 
‘ will have the efiect of making me either a great Newmanite 
‘ or a great Radical; * and it did end in making him an 
advanced Liberal. His practical genius and his free con¬ 
verse with general society (from which Manning deliberately 
turned away as fatal to ecclesiasticism) very soon parted 
him from the theologians* 

‘ I think it is true,* he writes to Jowett (1849), ‘ that we have not 
the same mental interest in talking over subjects of theology that we 
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had formerly. They have lost their novelty, I suppose; we know better 
where we are, having rolled to tlie bottom together, and being now 
able only to make a few uphill steps. I acknowledge fully my own 
want of freshness; my mind seems at times quite dried up. . . . And 
at times I have felt an unsatisfied desire after a better and higher sort 
of life, which makes me impatient of the details of theology.’ 

In. these, and perhaps one or two other passages, we can 
trace the developement of character and convictions in the 
man to whom Jowett wrote, thirty years afterwards, that he 
was ‘ the most distinguished clergyman in the Church of 
‘ England, who could do more than any one towards the 
‘ great work of placing religion on a rational basis.* * 

But, on the whole, the quality of these letters is by no 
means equal to their quantity ; and too many of them belong 
to a class which, though it may have some ephemeral interest 
among friends and kinsfolk, can retain, we submit, no perma¬ 
nent value at all. It is best described under a title common in 
French literature —impressions de voyage. A very large 
part of the volume consists of letters written by Stanley, an 
intelligent and indefatigable tourist, from the countries and 
cities which he visited, from Petersburg and Palestine, 
from Paris and Athens, from Spain and Scotland. The 
standpoint from which he surveys the Holy Land is rather 
historical and archaeological than devotional; but he had 
everywhere a clear eye for the picturesque in manners and 
scenery. He had excellent opportunities of seeing the places 
and the people ; his descriptive powers are considerable; and 
there is a finely drawn picture of All Souls’ Day in the 
Sistine Chapel, written from Rome to Hugh Pearson, although 
a ludicrous incident comes in at the end like a false note. 
Such correspondence might be so arranged separately as to 
make an interesting narrative of travel, but when judged 
by a high literary or intellectual criterion of letter-writing 
it is out of court. It is not too much to aver that most, if not 
all, of these letters might have been written by any refined 
and cultivated Englishman, whoso education and social 
training had given him eori-ect tastes and a many-sided 
interest in the world. They belong to the type of private 
diary or chronicle, and as such they inevitably include 
trivialities, though not many. Some of Stanley’s letters 
are from Scotland, Avhere he travels about admiring its 
wildhess, and with a cultured interest in its antiquities. 
But no country has been better ransacked in search of 


* Dean Stanley’s Letters, p. 440. 
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the picturesque; it is the original hunting-ground of the 
romantic tourist, and what Stanley said about it to his family 
is pleasantly but not powerfully written. It is more than 
doubtful whether excellence in letter-writing lies that way, 
or, indeed, whether mediocrity is avoidable. Charles Lamb’s 
letters are none the worse because he stayed in London and 
had no time for the beauties of Nature. 

‘ For my part,’ ho wrote, ‘ with reference to my friends northwards, 
I must confess that I am not romance-bit about Nature. The earth 
and sea and sky (when all is said) is but a house to dwell in. If the 
inmates be courteous, and good liquors flow like the conduits at an old 
coronation, if they can talk sensibly and feel properly, I have no need 
to stand staring at the gilded looking-glass, nor at the fvc-shilling 
print over the mantelpiece. Just as important to me (in a sense) is 
all the furniture of my w'orld; eye pampering, but satisfies no heart.* 

This may be Cockney taste, yet it is better reading than 
Stanley’s account of Edinburgh or the valley of Glencoe. 

The editor assures us, in his preface, that none of these 
letters touch upon theological controversies, yet many readers 
might have been very willing to part with some of th(i 
travelling journal for closer knowledge of Stanley’s inward 
feelings while ho was bearing up the light of liberty and 
toleration against the gathering forces that have since 
scattered and wellnigh overwhelmed the once flourishing 
Broad Church party. Well might Jowett write to him in 
1880, ‘You and I, and our dear friend Hugh Pearson, 
‘ and William Rogers, and some others, are rather isolated 
‘ in the world, and we must hold together as long as we 
‘ can.’ All those who are here named have passed away, 
leaving no party leaders of equal rank and calibre; and if 
Stanley’s letters survive at all, they will live upon those 
passages which remind us how strenuously he contended for 
the intellectual freedom that he believed to be the true 
spiritual heritage of English churchmen. 

The latest contribution to the department of national 
literature that we have been surveying is the volume con¬ 
taining the letters of Matthew Arnold (1848-88). ‘ Here and 
‘ there,’ writes their editor, ‘ I have been constrained, by 
‘ deference to living susceptibilities, to make some slight 
* excisions; but with regard to the bulk of the letters this 
‘ process had been performed before the manuscript came 
‘ into my hands.* No one has any business to question the 
exercise of a discretion which must have been necessary in 
publishing private correspondence so recently written, and 
only those who saw the originals can decide whether they 
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have been weakened or strengthened by the pruning. On the 
other hand, the first canon of imsophistical letter-writing, as 
laid down by the eminent critic already cited—that letters 
should bo written for the eye of a friend, never for the 
public—is amply fulfilled. ‘ It will be seen ’ (we quote again 
from the preface) ‘ that the letters are essentially familiar 
‘ and domestic, and were evidently written without a thought 
‘ that they would ever be read beyond the circle of his 
‘ family.’ They are, in short, mostly family letters that 
have been necessarily subjected to censorship, and it would 
be unreasonable to measure a collection of this kind by the 
high standard that qualifies for admission to the grade of 
permanent literature. As these letters arc to supply the 
lack of a biography (which was expressly prohibited by his 
own wish), we are not to look for further glimpses of a 
character which his editor rightly terms ‘ unique and fasci- 
‘ nating.’ The general reader may therefore feel some disap¬ 
pointment at finding that the correspondence takes no wider 
or more varied range; for Matthew Arnold’s circle of ac¬ 
quaintances must have been very large, and he must have 
been in touch with the leading men in the political, academi¬ 
cal, and official society of his day. 

The letters are as good as they could be expected to be 
under these conditions, which are to our mind heavily 
disadvantageous. We must set aside those which fall under 
the class of impressions de voyage, for the reasons already 
stated in discussing Stanley’s travelling correspondence. 
One would not gather from this collection that Arnold was a 
considerable poet. And the peculiar method of expression, 
the vein of light irony, the flexibility of style, that distin¬ 
guish his prose works are hero curiously absent; he does not 
write his letters, as Carlyle did, in the same character as his 
books. Yet the turn of thought, the prevailing note, can be 
often detected; as, for instance, in a certain impatience with 
English defects, coupled with a strong desire to take the 
conceit out of his fellow-countiymen. 

‘ Tlie want of independence of mind, the shutting their eyes and 
professing to believe what they do not, the running blindly together 
in herds for fear of some obscure danger and horror if they go alone, 
is so eminently a vice of the English, 1 think, of the last hundred 
years, has led them and is leading them into such scrapes and bewilder¬ 
ment, that,’ &c. &c. 

It is certainly hard to recognise in this picture the 
features of the rough roving Englishman who in the course 
of the last hundred years has conquered India, founded 
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great colonies, and fought the longest and most obstinate 
war of modern times: who has been the type of insularity 
and an incurable antinomian in religion and politics. Not 
many pages afterwards, however, we find Arnold sharing 
with the herd of his countrymen the shallow ‘ conviction as 
‘ to the French always beating any number of Germans who 
‘ come into the field against them.’ He adds that ‘ they 
‘ will never be beaten by any other nation but the English, 
‘ for to every other nation they are in efficiency and intelli- 

* gence decidedly superior ’—an opinion which contradicts 
his previous judgement of them, and replaces the national 
superiority on a lofty though insecure basis; for if he was 
wrong about the French, he may be wrong about us whom 
he puts above them. Arnold admired the French as much 
as Carlyle liked the Germans, and both of them enjoyed 
ridiculing or rating the English; but each was unconsciously- 
swayed by his own particular tastes and temperament, and 
neither of them had the gift of political prophecy, which is, 
indeed, very seldom vouchsafed to the highly imaginative 
mind. He had a strong belief, rare among Englishmen, in 
administrative organisation. ‘ Depend upon it,’ ho writes, 
‘ that the great States of the Continent have two great 

* elements of cohesion, in their administrative system and in 
‘ their army, which we have not.’ The general conclusion 
which Arnold seems to have drawn from his travels in 
Europe and America is that England was far behind France 
in lucidity of ideas, and inferior to the United States in 
straightforward political energy and the faculties of national 
success. ‘ Heaven forbid that the English nation should 
‘ become like this (the French) nation; but Heaven forbid 
‘ that it should rerAain as it is. If it does, it will be beaten 
‘ by America on its own line, and by the Continental nations 

* on the European line. I see this as plain as I see the 
‘ paper before me,’ Since this was written in 1865, 
England has been perversely holding her own course, nor 
has she yet fulfilled Arnold’s melancholy foreboding, by 
which he was * at times overwhelmed with depression,’ that 
England was sinking into a sort of greater Holland, ‘for 
‘ want of perceiving how the world is going and must go, 

‘ and preparing herself accordingly.’ 

On the other hand, his imaginative faculty comes out in 
his speculation upon the probable changes in the develope- 
ment of the American people that might follow their 
separation into different groups, if the civil war between 
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the Northern and Southern States (which had just begun) 
should break up the Union. 

* Climate and mixture of race will then be able fully to tell, and I 
cannot help thinking that the more diversity of nation there is on the 
American continent, the more chance there is of one nation develop¬ 
ing itself with grandeur and richness. It has been so in Europe. 
What should we all be if we had not one another to check us and lo 
be learned from ? Imagine an English Europe. How frightfully 
borne and dull! Or a French Europe cither, for that matter.’ 

The suggestion is perhaps more fanciful than profound, for 
history does not repeat itself; and, in fact, the result of 
breaking up South America into a dozen political groups 
has not yet produced any very satisfactory developement of 
national character. Much more than political subdivision 
goes to the creation of a new Europe; nevertheless Arnold 
is probably right in supposing that uniformity of institu¬ 
tions, and a somewhat monotonous level of social conditions 
over a vast area, may have depressed and stunted the free 
and diversified growth of North American civilisation. 

The literary criticism to be found in these letters shows 
a fastidious and delicate taste that had been nurtured 
almost too exclusively upon the masterpieces of classic an¬ 
tiquity. Homer he ranked far above Shakespeare, though 
one might think them too different for comparison; and he 
praises ‘two articles in “Temple Bar” (1869), one on 
‘ Tennyson, the other on Browning,’ which were afterwards 
republished in a book that made some stir in its day, and 
has brought down upon its author the unquenchable re¬ 
sentment of his brother poets. He thought that both 
Macaulay and Carlyle were encouraging |he English nation 
in its emphatic Philistinism, and thus counteracting his 
own exertions to lighten the darkness of earnest but opaque 
intelligences. As his interest in religious movements was 
acute, so his observations occasionally throw some light 
upon the exceedingly complicated problem of ascertaining 
the general drift of the English mind in regard to things 
spiritual. The force which is shaping the future, is it with 
the Ritualists or with the undogmatical disciples of a 
purely moral creed? With neither, Arnold replies; not 
with any of the orthodox religions, nor with the neo- 
religious developements which are pretending to supersede 
them. 

‘ Both the one and the other’^give to what they call religion, and to 
religious ideas and discussions, too large and absorbing a^ place in 
human life. Man feels himself to bo a more various and richly 
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endowed animal than the old religious theory of human life allowed, 
and he is endeavouring to give satisfaction to the long suppressed and 
imperfectly understood instincts of their varied nature/ 

No man studied more closely than Arnold the intellectual 
tendencies of his generation, so that on the most difficult of 
contemporary questions this opinion is worth quoting, 
although the ritualistic leanings of the present day hardly 
operate to support it. But here, as in his published works, 
his religious utterances are somewhat ambiguous and 
oracular; and one welcomes the marking of a definite epoch 
in Church history when he writes emphatically that ‘the 
‘ Broad Church among the clergy may be said to have almost 
‘ perished with Stanley.’ 

But correspondence that was never meant for publication 
is hardly a fair subject for literary criticism. Arnold seems 
to have written hurriedly, in the intervals of hard work, of 
journeyings to and fro upon his rounds of inspection, and of 
much social bustle; he had not the natural gift of letter- 
writing, and he probably did it more as a duty than a 
pleasure. He had none of the ever-smouldering irritability 
which compelled Carlyle to slash right and left of him at 
the people whom he met, at everything that he disliked, 
and every one whom he despised. Nor was he born to 
chronicle the small beer of everyday life in that spirit of 
contemplative quietism which is bred out of abundant 
leisure and retirement. A few lines from one of Cowper’s 
letters may serve to indicate the circumstances in which 
‘ our best letter-writer,’ as Southey calls him, lived a.nd 
wrote a hundred years ago in a muddy Buckinghamshire 
village:— * 

‘ A long confinement in the winter, and indeed for the most part in 
the autumn too, has hurt us both. A gmvel walk, thirty yards long, 
affords but indifferent scope to the locomotive faculty; yet it is all that 
We have had to move in for eight months in the year, during thirteen 
years that I have been a prisoner liere.’ 

If we compare this manner of spending one’s days with 
Arnold’s hasty and harassed existence among the busy 
haunts of men, we can understand that in this century a 
hard-working literary man has neither the taste nor the 
time for the graceful record of calm meditations, or for 
throwing a charm over commonplace details. And, on the 
whole, Arnold’s correspondence, though it has some bio¬ 
graphical value, must undoubtedly be relegated to the class 
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of letters that would never have been published upon their 
own intrinsic merits. 

Carlyle’s letters, on the other hand, fall into the opposite 
category; they stand on their own feet, they are as signifi¬ 
cant of style and character as Arnold’s, and even Stanley’s, 
letters were comparatively insignificant; they are the fear¬ 
less outspoken expression of the humours and feelings of the 
moment, and it is probable that the writer did not trouble 
himself to consider whether they would or would not be 
published. In these respects tliey as nearly fulfil the 
authorised conditions of good letter-writing as any work of 
the sort that has been produced in our own generation, 
though one may bo permitted some doubt in regard to 
improvisation; for the work is occasionally so clean cut and 
pointed, his strokes are so keen and straight to the mark, 
tliat it is difiicult to believe the composition to be altogether 
unstudied. Whether any writer ever excelled in this or 
indeed in any other branch of the art liteniry without taking 
much trouble over it, is, in our judgement, an open question; 
but surely Carlyle must have selected and sharpened with 
some care the barbed epithets upon which he suspends his 
grotesque and formidable caricatures. 

For example, he writes, in 1831, of Godwin, who still 
figures, in advanced age, as a martyr in the cause of good 
letter-writing : ‘ A bald, bushy-browed, thick, hoary, hale 
‘ little figure, with a very long blunt characterless nose—the 
‘ whole visit the most unutterable stupidity.’ Lord Althorp 
is ‘ a thick, large, broad-whiskered, farmer-looking man.’ 
O'Connell, ‘ a well-doing country shopkeeper with a bottle- 
‘ green frock and brown scratch wig. ... I quitted them all 
‘ (the House of Commons) with the highfest contempt.’ Of 
Thomas Campbell, the poet, it is written that ‘ his talk is 
‘ small, contemptuous, and shallow; his face has a smirk 
‘ which would befit a shopman or an auctioneer.’ Words¬ 
worth, ‘ an old, very loquacious, indeed quite prosing man.* 
Southey, ‘ the shallowest chin, prominent snubbed Roman 
‘ nose, small carelined brow, the most vehement pair of 
‘ faint hazel eyes I have ever seen.’ There is a savage 
caricature of Roebuck, and so Carlyle goes on hanging up 
portraits of the notables whom he met and conversed with, 
to the great edification of these latter days. No more 
dangerous interviewer has ever practised professionally than 
this artist in epithets, on whom the outward visible figure 
of a man evidently made deep impressions; whereas the 
ordinary letter-writer is usually content to record the small 
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talk. As material for publication bis correspondence had 
three singular advantages. His earlier letters were excellent, 
and we may hazard the generalisation that almost all first- 
class letter-writing, like poetry, has been inspired by the 
ardour and freshness and audacity of youth. He lived so 
long that these letters could be published very soon after 
his death without much damage to the susceptibilities of 
those whom his hard hitting might concern; and, lastly, 
his biographer was a man of nerve, who loved colour and 
strong lineaments, and would always sacrifice minor con¬ 
siderations to the production of a striking historical portrait. 
Undoubtedly, Carlyle’s letters have this virtue—that they 
largely contribute to the creation of a true likeness of the 
writer, for in sketching other people he was also drawing 
himself. He could also paint the interior of a country 
house, as at Fryston, and his landscapes are vivid. He was, 
in short, an impressionist of the first order, who grouped all 
his details in subordination to a general effect, and never 
gave his correspondent a mere catalogue of trivial particulars. 

It was originally in a letter to his brother that Carlyle 
wrote his celebrated description of an interview with Cole¬ 
ridge. No two men could be more different in taste or tem¬ 
perament, and yet any one who roads attentively Coleridge’s 
letters may observe a certain similarity to Carlyle’s writing, 
not only in the figured style and prophetic manner, but also 
in the tendency of their political ideas. In the matter of 
linguistic eccentricities, it may be guessed that both of them 
had been affected by the study of German literature; and in 
politics they had both a horror of disorder, an aversion to the 
ordinary Radicalism of their day, and a contempt for mechanic 
philosophy and complacent irreligion. Each of them had a 
strong belief in the power and duties of the State; but 
Coleridge held also that salvation lay in a reconstitution of 
the Church on a sound metaphysical basis, whereas for 
Carlyle all articles and liturgies were dying or dead. A 
comparison of these two supreme intellectual forces may 
help us to distinguish some of the most favourable con¬ 
ditions of good letter-writing. They were men of highly 
nervous mental constitution of paind, on whom the ideas 
and impressions that had been secreted produced an excita¬ 
bility that was discharged upon correspondents in a torrent 
of language, sweeping away considerations of reserve or 
self-regard, and submerging the commonplace bits of news 
and every-day observations which accumulate in the letters 
of respectable notabilities. To whomsoever the letters may 
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be addressed, they are in consequence equally good and 
characteristic. Carlyle’s epistles to his wife and brother are 
among the best in the collection ; and Coleridge threw him¬ 
self with the same ardour into letters to Charles Lamb and 
to Lord Liverpool. It is this capacity for pouring out the 
soul in correspondence, for draining the bottom of one’s 
heart to a friend, which, combined with exaltation under 
the stimulus of spleen or keen sensibility, raises correspon¬ 
dence to the high-water mark of English literature. 

But in saying that these conditions are eminently 
favourable to the production of fine letter-writing, we do 
not mean to affirm that they are essential. Against such a 
theory it would be sufficient to quote Cowper, though he 
had the poetic fire, and was subject to the religious frenzy; 
and we know that repose and refinement have a tendency to 
develop good correspondents. Among these we may number 
Edward Fitzgerald, wJiose letters are perhaps the most 
artistic of any that have recently appeared, and may be 
placed without hesitation in the class of letters that 
have a high intrinsic merit independently of the writer’s 
extraneous reputation; for Fitzgerald was a recluse with 
a tinge of misanthropy, nearly unknown to the outer world, 
except by one exquisite paraphrase of a Persian poem, and 
his popularity rests almost entirely upon his published 
correspondence. Of these letters, so excellent of their kind, 
can it be said that they have the note of improvisation, 
that they were written for a friend’s eye, without thought or 
care for that ordeal of posthumous publication which has 
added, as we have been told, a fresh terror to death ? The 
composition is exactly suited to the tone of easy, pleasant 
conversation; the writing has a serene Ilow, with ripples of 
wit and humour; sometimes occupied with East-Anglian 
rusticities and local colouring, sometimes with pungent 
literary criticisms ; it is never exuberant, but nowhere dull 
or commonplace; the language is concise, with a sedulous 
nicety of expression. A man of delicate irony, living apart 
from the rough, tumbling struggle for existence, he was in 
most things the very opposite to Carlyle, whose ‘French 
‘ Revolution ’ he admired, not much, and who, he thinks, 
‘ ought to be laughed at a little.’ Such a man was not 
likely to vrrite even the most ordinary letter without a 
certain degree of mental preparation, without some elabora¬ 
tion of thought, or solicitude as to form and finish, for all 
which processes he had ample leisure. It may be noticed 
that ho never condescends to the travelling journal, and 
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that his voyaging impressions are given in a few fine strokes; 
bat, although he was a homekeeping Englishman, he was 
free from household cares, nor did he keep up that obligatory 
family correspondence which, when it is published to exhibit 
the domestic habits and affections of an eminent person, 
becomes ever after a dead weight upon his biography. 

In endeavouring to analyse the charm of these delightful 
letters, we may suggest that they gain their special flavour 
from his talent for compounding them, like a skilful chef de 
Guisin6f out of various materials or intellectual condiments 
assorted and dexterously blended. He is an able and 
accomplished egoist, one of the few modern Englishmen who 
are able to plant themselves contentedly, like a tree, in one 
spot, and who prefer books to company, the sedentary to 
the stirring life. He was not cut off, like Cowper, a hundred 
years earlier, from the outer world in winter and rough 
weather, yet he had few visitors and went abroad little; so 
that he had ample leisure for perusal and re-perusal of the 
classic masterpieces, ancient and modern, and for surveying 
the field of contemporary literatiire. His letters to Fanny 
Kemble have the advantage of unity in tone that belongs 
to a series written to the same person, though the absence 
of replies is apt to produce the efiect of a monologue. How 
far good letter-writing depends upon the course of exchange, 
upon the stimulus of pleasant and prompt replies, is a 
question not easily answered, since the correspondence on 
both sides of two good writers is very rarely put together. 
Mrs. Kemble had certain fixed rules which must have 
been fatal to the free epistolary spirit. ‘I never write,’ 
she said, * until I am written to; I always write when 
‘ I am written to, and I make a point of always re- 
‘ turning the same amount of paper that I receive; * but at 
any rate it is evident that Fitzgerald’s letters to her were 
regularly answered. He had a light hand on descriptions 
of season and scenery; he could give the autumnal 
atmosphere, the awakening of leaf and flower in spring, the 
distant roar of the German Ocean on the East-Anglian 
coast. As he could record his daily life without the minute 
prolixity of a diary, so he could throw off criticisms on books 
without falling into the manner of an essayist. In regard 
to the ‘ fuliginous and spasmodic Carlyle,’ he asks doubt¬ 
fully whether he with all his genius will not subside into 
the Level that covers, and consists of, decayed literary vege¬ 
tation. ^ And Dickens, with all his genius, but whose Men 
* and Women act and talk already after amore obsolete fashion 
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‘ than Shakespeare’s ? ’ None of the contemporary poets— 
Tennyson, Browning, or Swinburne—seem to have entirely 
satisfied him; he loved the quiet landscapes and rural tales 
of Crabbe, who is now read by very few; and he quotes with 
manifest enjoyment the lines : 

‘ In a small cottage on the rising ground, 

West of the waves*, and just beyond the sound.' 

‘ The sea,’ he writes, ‘ somehow talks to one of old things,’ 
probably because it is changeless by comparison with the 
land; and a man whose life is still and solitary is affected 
by the transitory aspect of natural things, because he can 
watch them pass. As old friends drop off he touches in his 
letters upon the memories of days that are gone, and ho 
consorts more and more with the personages of his favourite 
poets and romancers living thus, as he says, among shadows. 

Here is a man to whom correspondence was a real solace 
and a vehicle of thought and feeling, not a mere notebook 
of travel, nor a conduit of confidential small talk. A faint 
odour of the seasons hangs round some of these letters, of 
the sunshine and rain, of dark days and roads blocked with 
snow, of the first spring crocus and the faded autumnal 
garden plots. We can perceive that, as his retirement 
became habitual with increasing age, the correspondence 
became his main outlet of ideas and sensations, taking more 
and more the place of friendly visits and personal discus¬ 
sion as a channel of intercourse with the external w'orld. 
The Hindu sages despised action as destructive of thought; 
and undoubtedly the cool secluded vale of life is good for 
the cultivation of letter-writing, in one who has the artistic 
hand, and to whom this method of gathering up the fruits 
of reading and meditation, the harvest of a quiet eye, comes 
easily. In many respects the letters of Fitzgerald, like his 
life, are in strong contrast to Carlyle’s; and Fitzgerald was 
somewhat startled by the publication of Carlyle’s reminis¬ 
cences. He thinks that, on the whole, ‘ they had better 
‘ have been kept unpublished; ’ though on reading the 
‘ Biography ’ he writes ; ‘ 1 did not know that Carlyle was 
‘ so good, grand, and even loveable, till I read the letters 
‘ which Froude now edits.’ He himself was not likely to 
give the general reader more than he wished to be known 
about his private affairs ; nnd if one or two remarks with a 
sting in them appeared when these letters were first pub¬ 
lished in a magazine, they have been carefully excerpted 
from the book. The mellow music of his tones, the self- 
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restraint and meditative attitude, are pleasant to the reader 
after the turbid utterances and twisted language of Carlyle; 
wo may compare the stirring rebellious spirit brooding over 
the folly of mankind with the man who takes humanity as 
he finds it, and is content to make the best of a world in 
which he sees not much, beyond art and nature and a few 
old friends, to interest him. Upon the whole, we may place 
Carlyle and Fitzgerald, each in his very different manner, 
at tlie head of all the letter-writers of the generation to 
which they belong, which is not precisely our own. It is to 
be recollected that a man must be dead before he can win 
reputation in this particular branch of literature, and that 
he cannot be fairly judged until time has removed many 
obstacles to unreserved publication. But both Carlyle and 
Fitzgerald had long lives. 

Mr. Stevenson, whose letters are the latest important 
contribution to this department of the national library, died 
early, in the full force of his intellect, at the zenith of his 
fame as a writer of romance. His letters have been edited 
by Mr. Sidney Colvin, with all the sympathy and insight 
into character that are inspired by congenial tastes and 
close friendship; and his preface gives an excellent account 
of the conditions, physical and mental, under which they 
were written, and of the limitations observed in the editing 
of them. 

* Begun,’ Mr. Colvin says, ‘ without a thought of publicity, not 
simply to maintain an intimacy undiminished by separation, they 
assumed in tlie course of two or three years a bulk so considerable, 
and contained so much of the matter-of his daily life and thoughts, 
that it by-and-by occurred to him . . . that ‘‘ some kind of a book ” 
might be extracted out of them after his death. ... In a correspond¬ 
ence so unreserved, the duty of suppression and selection must needs 
be delicate. Belonging to the race of Scott and Dumas, of the 
romantic narrators and creators, Stevenson belonged no less to that ol 
Montaigne and the literary egotists. . . . lie was a watchful and 
ever interested observer of the motions of his own mind.’ 

The whole passage, too long to be quoted, suggests an 
instructive analysis of the mental qualities and disposition 
that go to make a good letter-writer—a dash of egotism, 
sensitiveness to outward impressions, literary charm, the 
habit of keeping a frank and familiar record of every day’s 
moods, thoughts, and doings, the picturesque surroundings 
of a strange land. In these journal letters from Samoa the 
canon of improvisation is to a certain extent infringed, for 
Stevenson wrote with publicity in distant view; and the 
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depressing influence of remoteness is in his case overcome, 
for he lived in tropical Polynesia, ‘ far off amid the melan- 
‘ choly main,’ and had speech with his con’espondent only 
at long intervals. But it is the privilege of genius to dis¬ 
concert the rules of criticism; the letters have none of the 
vices of the diary, the trivialities are never dull, the in¬ 
cidents are uncommon or uncommonly well told, and the 
writer is never caught looking over his shoulder at posterity. 

For extracts there is now little space left in this article ; 
but we may quote, to show Stevenson’s style of laudscape¬ 
painting, a few lines describing a morning in Samoa after a 
heavy gale:— 

‘ 1 woke this morning to fiml the blow quite emhjd. The hc.aven 
was all a mottled grey ; even the East quite colourless. The down¬ 
ward slope of the island veiled in wafts of vapour, blue like smoke; 
not a leaf stirred on the tallest tree. Only three miles below mo on 
the burner reef I could see the individual breakers curl and fall, and 
hear their conjunct roaring rise, like the roar of a thorotighiare 
close by.’ 

It is good for the imaginative letter-writer to live within 
sight and sound of the sea, to hear the long roll, and to see 
from his window ‘ a nick of the blue Pacific.’ It is also 
good for him to be within range of savage warfare, and to 
take long rough rides in a disturbed country. On one such 
occasion he writes : — 

‘ Conceive such an outing, remember the pallid brute that lived in 
Skerry more like a weevil in a biscuit, and receive the infelUgence that 
1 was rather the better for my journey. Twenty miles ride, si.xtecn 
fences taken, ten of the miles in a drenching rain, seven of them 
fasting and in the morning chill, and six stricken hours’ discussion 
with the political interpreter, to say mailing of sleeping in a native 
house, at which mtiiiy of our excellent literati would look askance of 
itself.’ 

The feat might not seem miraculous to a captain of 
frontier irregulars in hard training, but for a delicate 
novelist in weak health it was pluckily done. These letters 
would be readable if Stevenson had written nothing else, 
though of course their worth is doubled by our interest in a 
man of singular talent who died prematurely. They illus¬ 
trate the tale of his life and portray his character; and they 
form an addition, valuable in itself, and unique as a variety, 
to the series of memorable English letter-writers. 

Mr. Colvin mentions, in his preface, that Stevenson’s talk 
was irresistibly sympathetic and inspiring, full of matter 
and mirth. It cp,nnot be denied that between corre- 
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Bpondence and conversation, regarded as 0ne arts, there 
is a close kinship; and very similar reasons have been 
alleged for the comnion belief that both are on the decline. 
Whether such a belief has any solid foundation in the 
case of letter-writing, we may be warranted in doubting. 
Observations of this sort, which have a lalse air of acuteness 
and profundity, are repeated periodically. The remark so 
constantly made at this moment, that nowadays people read 
nothing but magazines, was made by Coleridge early in 
this century; and Southey prophesied the ruin of good 
letters from the penny post. It is true that the number 
of letters written must have increased enormously; it is 
also true that many more are published than heretofore, 
and that as a great many of these are not above mediocrity, 
are valueless as literature, and of little worth biographi¬ 
cally, they produce on the disappointed reader the effect 
of a general depreciation of the standard. Nevertheless, 
this article will have been written to little purpose, unless 
it has shown fair cause for rejecting such a conclusion, 
and for maintaining that, although fine letter-writers, like 
poets, are few and far between, yet they have not been 
wanting in our own time, and are not likely to disappear. 
There will always be men, like Coleridge or Carlyle, whose 
impetuous thoughts and humoristic conceptions cannot per¬ 
petually submit to the forms and limitations and delays of 
printing and publishing, but must occasionally demand 
instant liberation and prompt delivery by the natural pro¬ 
cess of private letters. And although the stir and bustle 
of the world is increasing, so ihat quiet corners in it are 
not easily kept, yet it is probable tho,t the race of literary 
recluses—of those who pass their days in reading books, in 
wa.tcliing the course of affairs, and in corresponding with 
a select circle of friends—will also continue. Whether 
Englishwomen, who write letters up to a certain point 
better than Englishmen, will now rise, as Frenchwomen 
have done, to the highest lino, and why they have not done 
so heretofore, are points that we have no space here for 
taking up. 

But it is the exceptional peculiarity of letters, as a form 
of literature, that the writer can never superintend their 
publication. During his lifetime he has no control over 
them, they are not in his hands; and they do not appear 
until after his death. He must rely entirely, therefore, 
upon the discretion of his editor, who has to balance the 
wishes of a family, or the susceptibilities of an influential 
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party in politics or religion,^ against his own notions of duty 
towards a departed friend, or against his artistic inclination 
towards presenting to the world a true and unvarnished 
picture of some remarkable personage. He may resolve, as 
Froude did in the case of Carlyle, that * the sharpest scrutiny 
‘ is the condition of enduring fame,’ and may determine not 
to conceal the frailties or the underlying motives which 
explain conduct and character. He may refuse, as in the 
case of Cardinal Manning, to set up a smooth and whitened 
monumental effigy, plastered over with colourless panegyric, 
and may insist on showing a man’s true proportions in 
the alternate light and shadow through which every life 
naturally and inevitably passes. But such considerations 
would lead us beyond our special subject into the larger 
field of biography; and we must be content, on the present 
occasion, with this endeavour to sketch in bare outline the 
history and developeinent of English letter-writing, and to 
examine very briefly the elementary conditions that conduce 
to success in an art that is universally practised, but in 
which high excellence is so very rarely attained. 
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Art. III .—The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes, 
Dancing, With Musical Examples. By Mrs. Lilly Geove, 
F.R.G.k, and other Writers. London: 1895. 


‘ rflHE young of all creatures cannot be quiet in their bodies 
‘ or in their voices/ says the Athenian, speaking, as 
we are told, from the auditorium where old age sits, a wisely 
indifferent spectator rather than an interested actor, in life’s 
theatre. ‘ They,’ he continues, ‘ are always wanting to move 
‘ and cry out . . . but whereas other animals have no per- 
‘ ception of order or disorder in their movements ... to us 
* the gods have given the pleasurable sense of rhythm and 
‘ harmony.’ So with one broad serene touch the great 
Greek master dismisses—not perhaps without a smile—the 
question of the origin, dual in its divine and physical, intel¬ 
lectual and material birth, and supplies a definition of that 
art of movement he would have regulated in its practice by 
laws of health, beauty, and virtue, and whose use he would 
advocate in the service of that ideal state reasoned of by 
philosophers, dreamt of by poets, and prophesied by saints. 

Upon this basis of movement as a natural attribute of all 
animate bodies and of the sense of rhythm—the added gift of 
a higher organisation of feeling, perception, and intellect in 
man—rest the two wide distinctions underlying the series of 
facts, technical, geographical, and chronological, supplied by 
the history of dancing: tlie distinction, that is, between dancing 
as an exercise, a social exercise, as in the domestic dances 
of the Greeks and in the modern ball-room, an educational 
exercise, as in the gymnasium and the modern dancing class, 
and dancing as an art; in the first place an ideal art, having 
for its aim the presentment of movement, measured and 
rhythmical, in its highest perfection of grace, appealing to 
the eye as directly as a sculptor’s statue or a painter’s 
picture, pursuing that beauty of form after which Plato 
would have men follow the scent like hounds; in the second 
place as a composite art, affecting the senses and expressing 
the passions and emotions, utilising movement as the vocabu¬ 
lary of sentiment. To quote from the more comprehensive 
category of Francis Peacock, the old dancing master (the per¬ 
fect gentleman, painter of miniatures in a superior style, and 
the associate of the best society, as a manuscript note in his 
book informs us—a book of which, with unconscious humour, 
he devotes the proceeds to the support of a lunatic asylum), 
dancing is an art employing ‘ position, attitude, gesture, ex- 
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* pression, contrast, and iigute * as the symbols of feeling and 
sensation. Under this aspect the definition becomes indeed 
a complex one. Such dancing infringes, as in the Eoman 
pantomime, upon the monopoly of imitation claimed by the 
actor. ‘ You see! ’ was the criticism of the renowned dancer 
Pylades upon the blind dance of his pupil Hylas. It invades 
the prerogative of diction appertaining to the orator. ‘ I 
‘ hear ! ’ was the equally celebrated encomium pronounced by 
the cynic Demetrius upon the dancer who danced in silence 
before him. Last, but not least, it usurps those more un- 
qualifiable functions of music—its most intimate if not, as 
sometimes asserted, its inseparable ally—when sound is re¬ 
garded as the medium through which the senses are stimu¬ 
lated to the extremes of excitement or soothed to the most 
enervating lassitude. Consideration of the art of dancing 
under this form explains, had not history itself been the 
interpreter, Plato’s repeated injunction to dance only ‘ what 
‘ is good.* It was a rule justifying in its breach the severe 
censures of the early Church of Chrysostom and the vindic¬ 
tive denunciations of England’s Puritan forefathers, in whose 
eyes the broadest path of destruction would seem hardly 
wide enough for the passage of wayfarers engaged in that 
prohibited pastime. But, while these abstract divisions 
afford a method by the aid of which so exhaustive a subject 
may be rendered thinkable, it is scarcely necessary to point 
out that phases of this art theoretically separable are in prac¬ 
tice continually combined one with another; that while 
one typical quality of distinction may be dominant in any 
given dance, all may, even must, be to a certain extent pre¬ 
sent. Dancing, not excluding the posture dancing of the 
East, cannot be well conceived that does not in some 
manner, remote or not, imply motion—^that is, exercise and 
action—nor any, however grotesque, as in the dances of 
savages, that does not, according to the perceptions of the 
country and period to which it belongs, presuppose a 
correspondence to some idea of symmetry and rhythm in its 
execution—that does not, in fact, predicate some appreciation 
of artistic excellence—nor, finally, is it possible to divorce 
from such movements, or approximations to measure and 
symmetry, the expression of some feeling, it may be imita¬ 
tive or it may be personal, on the part of the dancer, nor, 
on the other hand, to divest the effect on the mind of the 
sensitive spectator of some degree of reciprocal emotion. 

Viewed from the first standing-point—that is, as an exer¬ 
cise—dancing owes a primary and unpicturesque interest to 
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tlie physiological and educational developement and discipline 
of the body. In this rudimentary phase Socrates becomes its 
apologist and Locke its apostle. ‘ I think,’ the latter philo¬ 
sopher declares, taking his opinions with the undue serious¬ 
ness characteristic of his day, ‘ that they [children] should 
‘ be taught to dance os soon as they are capable of learning 
‘ it.* But he is careful scrupulously to discriminate and to 
commend the acquisition of the accomplishment only in so 
far as it will conduce to the propriety and ease of a man’s 
deportment in the conduct of far different matters. ‘ As for 
* the jigging part and the figures,’ he counts them but little. 
In which opinion, as doctors who disagree, we may compare 
his heresy with the doctrine of his Greek predecessor. 

Yet even the ‘jigging part’ has aspects not wholly un¬ 
worthy of the diligent regard of the most artistically unappre¬ 
ciative utilitarian; for there are truly dance records serious and 
formidable of import, shedding strange gleams and colours 
upon the ever-recurrent problem—the vexed enigma whose 
riddle is still to read—of those subtle relationships existing 
between mind and body, exemplified long ago in another art 
by the exorcism of Saul’s infirmity by the music of David’s 
harp, and symbolised in the rhythmical flow of the remedial 
water springs in the Temple of iBsculapius, alluded to by 
Mr. Pater when he recounts the boyhood episode of the sick- ^ 
ness and healing of Marius the Epicurean. Of such records 
are the chronicles of those terrible frenzies, the dancing 
manias, whose history Hecker has summarised in his ‘ Epi- 
‘ demies of the Middle Ages.’ Few scenes can equal in 
fantastic horror those that he describes occasioned by the 
eruption of that mental pestilence—as he denominates it— 
which from the thirteenth century onwards bore the alter¬ 
nate names of St. John’s or St. Vitus’s dance. In vain priests 
exorcised the victims of whose cure physicians despaired. 
Shrines were consecrated, saints—was it some memory of 
Salome’s death-bringing dance that associated the Baptist’s 
name with the unholy mania 9—were invoked for the mitiga¬ 
tion of the plague; but the stricken men and women danced 
on. Town after town of Northern Europe became the theatre 
where migratory hordes of frantic dancers assembled to¬ 
gether. The cities of Germany and Belgium and the Lower 
Bhine caught one by one the infection. In Metz at one time 
it was reported that eleven hundred dancers, with their camp 
followers, gangs of vagabond mimics and bands of hired 
musicians, held their hideous revels in the city streets, 
while in each place of their sojourning hundreds of curious 
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onlookers succumbed to the contagion and broke out in 
sympathetic extravagances. The whole incident reads like 
the story of a waking nightmare. It was not only a transi¬ 
tory episode. From year to year the pest raged nearly 
unchecked; at so late a date as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the season of St. John’s festival was still 
the prelude to renewed outbreaks. A last pilgrimage of the 
victims was recorded in 1623, one of the pilgrims being then 
on her thirty-second visit to the shrine of St. Vitus. From 
that time the mania as an epidemic may be said to have be¬ 
come extinct, although its tradition may still linger, as Mrs. 
Grove hints, in such ceremonies as that of the ‘dancing 
‘ procession ’ to the shrine of St. Willibrord at Echter- 
nach, where, in 1892,14,000 dancers were gathered together 
to celebrate the ancient rites. Other countries were not 
exempt from the affliction. Franco had its own ‘ danse de 
‘ St. Guy,’ and Italy, in the mysterious hysterical malady 
known as tarantism, rivalled, if it did not eclipse, the 
melodramatic scenes enacted in the German towns. This 
disease, like its sister plagues, found its one cure or allevia¬ 
tion in the wild and varied rhythm of musical sounds. 

* In Italy from the middle of the fourteentli century,’ says Hecker, 
‘the furies of the Dance brandished their scourge over afflicted 
mortals. . . . Nothing but the flute or cithern afforded them relief. 
At the sound of these instruments they awoke as it were by enchant¬ 
ment [their state, erroneously attributed to the sting of a poisonous 
spider, being one of extreme and often mortal lassitude], opened their 
eyes, moving slowly at first, according to the measure of the music, 
and were, as the time quickened, hurried on to the most passionate 
dance. . . . Country people ignorant of music evinced on those 
occasions an unusital degree of grace . . . cities and villages ro- 
,sounded throughout the summer with the notes of fife.s, clarionets, 
and Turkish drums . . . patients everywhere looked to dancing as 
their sole remedy.’ 

Nor, be it observed, was it movement alone that brought 
relief in the paroxysm; it was movement to measure and 
rhythm; even the music, to be efficacious as a part of the 
remedial agency, was subject to special classifications. ‘ There 
‘ was one kind of tarantella . . . lively and impassioned, to 
‘which wild dithyrambic songs were adapted: another set 
‘ to idyllian songs of green fields and shady groves,* and 
each mood of the sufferer craved its corresponding melody. 
These are surely startling pictures of tendencies which may 
lie dormant at the root of a pastime Western educationists 
regard as a trivial amusemept and Puritans condemn as a 
debasing frivolity. 
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It is a curious fact that dancing and sickness have always 
from time to time and in different countries appeared in a 
closer connexion than their respective characteristics would 
seem to warrant, and, though it is a digression, it is 
interesting to place side by side with these mediaeval 
records the accounts of forms of dancing closely associated 
with the cure of sickness in some eastern countries. There 
the dance itself lias no remedial or curative character; it is 
not, as in Europe, either as a symptom or as a healing 
exercise that it appears; it is apparently a mere appendage 
to the other propitiatory offerings made by the priest, or 
devil dancer, to the demons. For an old Cingalese poem 
upon the subject declares, ‘ Should the sickness be a mis- 
‘ fortune \i.e. from natural causes], and not a deviPs sickness, 
‘ the capua’s [devil dancer’s] labour is vain.’ Yet, perhaps, 
his invocation to his darker deities is not without analogy 
and resemblance to those we can imagine to have been 
uttered by priests and patients at the altars of their patrons, 
St. John and St. Vitus. ‘ O thou great Black God, preserve 
‘ the sick person by cheering him. . . . He (the Black God) 
‘ loves the smell of the flowers. Thou Black Devil, see the 
* light of the candles this night. Dearly thou lovest white and 
‘ clean things! ’ So runs part of the prayer ascribed to the 
priest who, ‘ dancing like a mad dog ’ for twenty hours in a 
white dress amidst the god-beloved flowers and the burning 
lights—those catholic adjuncts to altar worship of all the 
world over—makes intercession for the sick, while ‘the 
‘ patient beholding bows her head.’ 

More mediaival still is the poem following in the same 
volume, containing a descriptive narrative of a masquerade 
referred to by Mrs. Grove, which, we must observe, is 
a ceremony totally distinct from the devil-dancing rites. 
This entertainment, the opening verses inform us, was 
given for the encouragement and distraction of a sick 
queen who was anxiously expecting her son’s birth. In 
a great phantasmagoria masker after masker here appears 
upon the scene, each apparently executing an appropriate 
dance. Masks of men and of women; masks of demons, 
whose name was certainly legion; masks of the beautiful 
woman, five in one, entwined like embroidery, perfectly em¬ 
bracing, shining in loveliness like images of gold ; masks of 
tigers and wolves, of monstrous birds and ferocious beasts; 
masks of devils and of the devil king; a mask suitable to 
the special occasion of the mother of the beautiful new-bom 
-fton, and to end all the mask of Death himself, who enters, as 
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in some old mystery play, to join in the revels; and after 
Death (it is not difficult to attach an alle'^orical significance 
to the circumstance, but hard strictly to define it) comes one 
last laggard, solitary living figure, bearing the distinguishing 
badges, emblems with which we are familiar—the wallet and 
the shell—the figure of a pilgrim. 

But setting aside both the educational and the hygienic 
aspect of the question, it is, to proceed further in the subject, 
undeniable that pleasure, and pleasure of the keenest kind, 
in the measured exercise of the limbs is an inborn and 
universal instinct in man, woman, and child. Movement 
for movement’s sake, the rudimeiital form of all dancing, is 
a love akin to the love of free air and open space, and this 
instinct is the raw material, as it were, out of which the art in 
all its more perfect developements has sprung into being. Even 
its lowest manifestations have a charm and attraction of their 
own, and we cannot ignore them. It is not, despite many asser¬ 
tions to the contrary, only the excitement of the attendant risk 
that fascinates the specte-tor in watching the exploits of the 
acrobat or the often revolting exhibitions of the contortionist. 
No doubt the danger lends a barbarous zest to therope-dancer’s 
achievements or the mountebank’s skill —^ salto mortale^ the 
‘ sombersault, the deadly leap,’ Morio’s old dictionary in¬ 
dicates how close was the association of peril with the very 
commonest of the tumbler’s feats. But there is undoubtedly 
a more salutary and a totally independent gratification in 
viewing the cadence of motion (to borrow the term) insepa¬ 
rable from their performances, combined with the grace of 
j)osture a perfection of balance seldom fails to produce, unless 
- -the j)roviso is unfortunately needed—the limbs are inten¬ 
tionally distorted to satisfy the gross taste for the disfigure¬ 
ment and caricature of the human form. This, however, is a 
taste, one may add, not restricted to the world of the profes¬ 
sional acrobat, nor confined to the lower grades of civilisation, 
nor to those periods wo are too ready to name the dark ages, 
though it is a curious trait of inediajval art that the girl 
Salome, ‘ of terrible renown,’ for whom the pitying heart of 
one poet—Charles Turner Tennyson—has pleaded in one of 
his most plaintive sonnets, should be represented acrobat- 
wise dancing upon her hands. 

On this fundamental joy in motion rests likewise how 
much of the delight of a children’s game ! In games 
of action the impulse to movement finds itself provided 
with an aim and a rule; many, indeed, are indistinguish¬ 
able in their nature from dances properly so called. 
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* Kiss in the ring,’ * Nuts of May,’ to quote those most 
familiar of all, have each their song-accompaniment and 
dance measure, while their circular form may possibly place 
them amongst those figures claiming for ancestry the sun 
rites of ancient days. Indeed, it would seem, if we may make 
bold to accept the hypotheses of experts in such lore, that 
the banished godhead of ‘ day’s great star ’ has stamped the 
whole earth over with relics of its foregone and forgotten 
worship, and that what Pizarro’s historian, Arthur Helps, 
has graphically denominated the idolatry of idolatry, the 
inevitable astral worship, which held its last great strong¬ 
hold in the Peruvian Land of the Sun, is still symbolised in 
every land—in Spain, in Prance, in England and Germany, 
in Celtic sword dances, and in the blazing fires of St. John’s 
Eve. Has, we are tempted to inquire, the ring of the 
fairies’ dance, round whose greenest circles of trodden grass 
so many traditions of elf-life linger, any connexion with the 
myth? 

Between the acrobat’s feats and the child’s game there 
is no marked transition stage dividing the dance which 
is mainly an exercise from the dance which is mainly an 
art. A greater degree of intricacy in figure and form, 
a stricter and more exact compliance witli laws of rhythm 
and symmetry—the narrower limits art sets for the attain¬ 
ment of more definite if more infinitely varying effects— 
these conditions constitute the chief difference which makes 
movement not only a direct pleasure to the performer 
but a source of indirect pleasure to the beholder. With 
this in mind it is not surprising to find, in periods when 
social life had always in it something of the nature of a 
pageant where men and women served as part of the 
decoration of the scene, that dancing as a social exercise 
should touch hands with dancing as an ornamental art, and 
become, as it were, part of the play. In the West the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth century dances of Italy, 
Prance, and Spain, such as the pavane and the minuet in 
all their varieties, appealed, by their pictorial qualities, no 
less to the spectators than to those who took active part in 
them. To excel in these was, according to numerous 
anecdotes, a highroad to honour in other courts besides those 
of love. Indeed, rivalry in the excellence of dancing seems 
persistently to have occupied an important place in the 
jealous heart-burnings of all times and ranks and nation¬ 
alities, of rich and of poor, of peasant and of courtier, 
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proving the art to be as conservative in its elements as it is 
democratic in its endowments. 

‘ Let him give her gay gold rings, 

Or tufted gloves, were they ne’er so gay; 

Or were her lovers lords or kings, 

They should not carry the wench away! ’ 

But, alas! the discarded lover of the old ballad dialogue 
printed amongst the Alleyn papers goes on to say that the 
tickle-hearted maiden’s new love ‘ daunces wonders well,* and 
with his dancing has done what lords and kings might have 
striven fruitlessly to accomplish. By which complaint we 
may place one of the odes of the great Persian heretic Hahz. 
‘Alas, that those bold Lulians [the strolling dancers and 
‘ singers of his time] should have borne off my heart’s con- 
‘ tent! ’ is the lament of Dante’s Eastern contemporary, the 
half mystical, half material fourteenth-century poet of 
Shiraz. 

Most, however, of what one may call tableau dances, 
save where employed for a stage spectacle or an exhibition 
of amateur display, are become or are fast becoming, as far 
as the wealthier classes are concerned, a feature of bygone 
days. Are, one speculates, the national dances, the dances 
of the people and peasants still observed in accordance with 
traditional customs, also predestined in the near future to 
lose their significance by the intermingling of races, and to 
forfeit their individuality by the innovations of newer 
fashions ? Are the Scotch reels, the Irish jigs, the English 
hornpipes, the innumerable dances of Spain and its provinces, 
fandangos and the notorious sarabands, alternately censured 
and prohibited, tolerated and countenanced (and witnessed if 
not practised) by the prelates of Church councils ; are the 
mazurkas of the Pole, the esardas of the Hungarian, all 
doomed to undergo the same fate and to find their repre¬ 
sentation confined to the theatrical stage ? Or is it a possi¬ 
bility that, viewing the tenacity of figure some of these dance 
histories before us register, an art, almost more than any 
other art the property of all, should retain a certain degree 
of permanence in its simpler modes and more conventionalised 
features P that being rudimentarily an art, one may say, of 
the body, it may possess some stereotyped because mainly 
physical qualities, thus contrasting with the more fluctuating 
tendencies of painting and poetry, which, being primarily 
conceptions of the mind and imagination, mirror forth 
century by century the fundamental chanties in habits of 
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thought and fancy consequent on successive phases of edu¬ 
cation and culture P 

Carious enough, certainly, are the histories of some of 
these so-called national dances, but even more interesting 
are the wanderings of others, dances which have acclimatised 
themselves, now here, now there, in corners of the earth 
most distant from the land of their birth, discarding one by 
one their original features, and gradually assuming the 
costumes and adapting themselves to the demands and 
manners of the country of their final adoption. Of such 
migratory and eventually nationalised dances the morris, 
so often referred to as the national dance of England, 
afPbrds a conspicuous example. It is, at all events, one 
concerning which we have the most ample and elaborate 
details, carefully collected and compiled by Francis Douce, 
Shakespeare’s commentator, in his ‘ Essay on the Morris.’ 
Taking for granted, despite the disputes of the learned 
(Mrs. Grove would assign it a Portuguese origin), that its 
derivation is correctly indicated by its name, morris, 
moresque, Moorish—the blackened face of its earlier per¬ 
formers corroborates the accuracy of the assumption—the 
first picture we have of the dance when it had fairly started 
upon its northern pilgrimage is drawn by Tabourot, priest 
and canon of Lengres, the most authoritative exponent of 
the art of dancing in the Middle Ages. Tabourot’s early 
memory of the morris, as he describes it, was of a little 
boy, with blackened face and jingling bells and yellow 
dress, dancing up and down a hall of early sixteenth- 
century France. Such is the quaint prefatory portrait of 
the famous morris-dancer, who down to comparatively recent 
times has played so prominent a part in English feasts and 
festivals, at Whitsun-ales and on May Days, at Christmas 
mummeries and marriage morry-raalcings. The little boy, 
with his black face and yellow dress, seems shortly, at least 
in Flanders and England, to have ended his solitary reign; 
for soon we learn that he has become but one member of a 
gay and very motley company, and the dance has varied its 
form and its appendages according to the variation in the 
number of the players. New accessories appear. Besides 
the jingle of the little boy’s bells the clash of swords is heard 
as the dance borrows these weapons from the dance of mata- 
chins (fools), the matachins themselves being possibly the 
inheritors of the arms borne by the priests of Mars. From 
this dance also may have been taken the figure of the jester, 
who shortly seems amalgamated as one of the dramatis per- 
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soncB, Next comes the hobby-horse. This, it is suggested, was 
one of many loans from the ‘ Feast of Fools,’ the ‘ Lord of 
‘ Unreason,’ and other carnivalesque extravaganzas of the 
period. And, most important of all the new recruits, the May 
games, of which the morris was at first a subordinate adjunct, 
lent it on a long lease a May-lady, a May-lord, and the in¬ 
evitable Piper Tom. Then Robin Hood himself, the crowned 
king of outlaws, with all his greenwood train. Friar Tuck, 
Little John, Will Scarlet, and Maid Marian (identified with 
the May-lady), take their part singly or collectively among 
the mummers, and the legitimate morris dance becomes 
more or less inextricably confused with May’s own special 
observances, in which the green boughs of the May Day of 
ancient Rome made a new link with the long past and the 
dead gods of lost centuries. Thus enlarged and inter¬ 
twined with past and present, the morris became the pecu¬ 
liar object of the anathemas of the Reformers of the Great 
Rebellion, when kings, papists, and merriment were 
abolished and excommunicated. In this form too it was 
resuscitated at the Restoration, to outlive, with new and 
numerous transformations, its old England-wide popularity, 
lingering for many years in precarious survival, here and 
there to be seen in remote villages and among the dwellers 
in northern and midland counties, with its nosegays and 
ribbons a trifle faded and its swords somewhat blunt and 
rusted, but still lingering among us to this very day. 
Walter Scott, in his note on the disastrous episode of the 
Shrovetide revelry in the * Fair Maid of Perth,’ after quot¬ 
ing Handel’s testimony as to England’s peculiar attachment 
to this dance—Scotland evidently shared the affection— 
describes minutely the morris-dancer’s costume, trea¬ 
sured among other civic relics in the town where the 
scene of his romance is laid. Two hundred and fifty-two 
little bells were, he tells us, fastened to the dress; these 
were divided into sets of twelve, and each set was tuned to 
a musical interval. What skill on the part of the dancer 
was required, whose business it was, by his regulated move¬ 
ments, to ring these mimic chimes in something approaching 
harmony, one can barely imagine. One may observe in pass¬ 
ing that such arts were not without their market value; so late 
as the end of the seventeenth century the price of a dancing 
girl sold in Scotland by her mother (her rescue was the work 
of Sir Walter’s grandfather) was thirty pounds Scots. 

The Betley stained glass window, reproduced in Mrs. 
Grove’s book, is a pictorial representation of the anglicised 
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morris-dancers; the period to which Mr. Douce assigns 
the actual window is Henry VIII .*s reign, the costumes, 
however, belonging to Edward IV.’s period. In Reid’s 
edition of Shakespeare’s ‘King Henry lY.,’ part i., an 
engraving taken from the same window is given, with a 
supplementary commentary of many pages upon the nine 
figures it contains, in connexion with ^e Shakespearian 
allusions to the May Day celebrations of his time. Here 
we have all the traditional characters depicted — Maid 
Marian (Maid Myriara, as one too ingenious writer spells 
her name, a spelling intended to recall the Miriam dance of 
the Red Sea passage), Tom the piper, a friar, a hobby-horse, 
and various anonymous dancers, conjectured, according to 
divers authorities, to stand for a lover (by the flower in his 
cap), a clown, a squire, a Fleming, a Spaniard, and a 
Morisco. Lastly and unmistakeably is a fool, though here 
too is trouble for the anxious critic’s mind. For the fool, 
the artificial, allowed, or fool counterfeit, with his jester’s 
livery of office—the office ‘ none but he that hath wit can 
‘ perform, and none but he that wants it will ’—has a twin 
brother, a fool superfluous, possibly a Bavian (not Barian, 
as by a slip Mrs. Grove misprints it), or idiot fool.* But of 
far more intrinsic interest is the design for goldsmith’s 
work, from an engraving on copper by Israel von Meckenen, 
given in Mr. Douce’s volume. It is a signal instance of the ' 
adaptation of the common features of contemporary life to 
decorative use. For grace of action and delicacy of construc¬ 
tion this design, to employ an appropriate phrase, ‘ bears the 
‘ bell,’ besides illustrating those figures in the morris which . 
were not the monopoly of its English version. The exact 
number of the figures represented is the same as in the 
Betley window. Six of the dancers are poised, with an 
exquisite sense of lightness and gaiety expressed in their 
postures, qualities wholly lacking in the somewhat clownish 
attitudes of the English design, amongst the interlaced 
branches of a widely spreading tree; the pointed foliage of 
the boughs conveys a suggestion of holly. Upon the forked 
central stem stands a sedate May-lady, placed thus in the 
midst of her attendants, in all the quaint childish dignity 
of her tall head-gear and narrow trailing gown. Nothing 
more totally unlike the Maid Marian of general, if slandered, 
fame than this Flemish morris queen could be conceived. 


* See ‘ Two Noble Kinsmen,* act 8, scene v,, ‘ Enter four country¬ 
men and the Bavian.’ 
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Below her are placed the jester and the pipe-plajer. Is it, 
one questions, remembering other emblematic designs of 
the ‘ Dance of Death ’ by the same hand, with an intentional 
touch of irony that these two alone of all the nine figures 
have their footing upon the solid earth-ground ? Also, if 
one may venture upon the investigation of a side issue, is 
there any allegorical meaning in the causeless introduction 
of the dog who lies at the feet of the fool ? Has it—it may 
be only one of those chance coincidences which are the 
will-o’-the-wisps of thought—^any connexion or kinship with 
that other dog wjho in the old pack of fortune-telling cards 
follows at the heels of the ‘ matto ’ (the mad fool), or in 
another card of the same gipsy Tarot, bays at the moon, of 
which the beams, according to the wide-spread belief or 
superstition, arc the source of many of mankind’s lunacies? 
And once again, to pursue one more link in the chain, is it 
by mere accident that the ancient Saxon ‘ Idol of the Moon ’ 
is represented, in that curious work of Eichard Verstigan 
‘ The Eestitution of Decayed Intelligence,’ published 1605, 
clothed in a jester’s dress and wearing upon its head the 
familiar fool’s cowl, where the so-called ass’s ears indis¬ 
putably must have been intended to represent the horns of 
the crescent ? 

But to return from this digression. Leaving this brief 
sketch of the migrations and transformations of one indi¬ 
vidual dance, which must serve as a general type of others 
of like kind, we pass on from that midway station where 
dancing from its rudimental condition as a mere exercise 
has become part of a social pageant, to a different region of 
thought—to the inquiry of what dancing has been, or may 
still be, as an art, boldly claiming its place in the ranks of 
the arts which are its fellows, as the ideal presentment of 
beauty in movement and the complex presentment and 
expression, realistic or symbolic, by movement, of emotion 
and sensation. It is naturally to the historians and critics 
of Greek arts that we turn for testimony concerning the 
height of perfection attainable in the art which is of all 
arts pre-eminently the art of youth; and ‘you Greeks,’ 
cried Egypt’s priest—the quotation is made by John Adding¬ 
ton Symonds—‘ you Greeks are always young ! ’ 

Yet where, the initial difficulty encounters us at the very 
first step, can critic or scholar seek for inscribed images of 
that most transitory of things a movement? It is on the 
face of it an almost hopeless quest. To demand such an 
image would be the demand—to steal the phrase—of an 
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ambitious beggar. True we can look at a statue or study 
a vase, gaze on a dancing bacchante, or a Greek frieze, but 
the despondent conviction remains with us that the survey 
conveys to our imagination little more than, to use a 
metaphor, is conveyed to our ear by the single shattered 
note of some exquisite melody. For is it not in the succes¬ 
sion of movement to movement, of posture to posture, as 
in the succession of note to note in melody, that the essence 
of the art is hidden ? Whereas in these dead images the 
sequence of the dance’s pulse is lost, the expansion of its 
vitality is caged, crystallised into an attitude, and frozen 
into a posture. The voice of the singer does not leave less 
trace behind it than do the movements of the dancer, and 
the executant artists of either art can bequeath to posterity 
nothing more solid than the descriptive legend of their 
skill, the tradition of their fame, the barren register of 
technical method, or the scientific analysis of the rules and 
figures of their invention. 

Although it may seem a devious track to follow, perhaps 
the perusal of books such as that of Mr. Symonds upon 
the Greek poets may bring the unclassical reader to 
some kind of imaginative conception of the heights to 
which this art of movement, dedicated in countless rites 
to the sacred service of the gods, may have attained in^ 
those days when choral song and choral dance went hand 
in hand, when ‘separate forms of music and of metro 
‘ were devoted, with the unerring instinct of a trulj' 
‘ msthetic race, to the expression of the several moods and 
‘ passions of the soul,’ and when, as the same writer asserts 
in another place, the Greek temperament was ‘no less 
‘ sensitive to the refinements of rhythmical movement than 
‘ to the beauties of the human body.’ To us Northerns, to 
whom, for the most part, the associations of the very word 
of dancing are the antitheses to the associations of beauty 
in art, and whose powers of sympathetic imagination are 
even more inflexibly rigid than the moral code inherited 
from Puritan and Covenanter, in which the doctrine of 
the sanctity of ugliness rivalled the catholic creed of 
the sanctity of dirt, the realisation of daily life in a world 
permeated throughout by an active sense of beauty—beauty 
of form, beauty of sound, beauty of motion—has become 
almost an impossibility, opposed as it is to the experiences 
of our own time and country. ‘ How shall we,’ Symonds 
himself questions in his concluding chapter on the ‘Genius 
‘ of Greek Art,’ ‘ whose souls are aged and wrinkled with 
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‘ long years of humanity/ bridge over the gulf dividing us 
from that Greek-Iand he depicts so vividly, picturing it, 
perhaps, in rose-coloured tints, but in a picture surely drawn 
with the clear insight of a true love, and making plain even 
to the understanding of the unlearned the width of the 
chasm, a spiritual distance transcending the distances of 
time and space, that lies between us and it? How shall we, 
indeed, cross the abyss separating the new world which is 
old from the old world whicsh was young? Yet, as we read 
the songs or view the statues, records present with us of 
arts to whom thd power of solf-rccord belongs, some feeling 
may come to us of that other art of rhythmic movement, of 
whose continual abiding amongst them poet and song-maker 
render us constantly, if indefinitely, aware: some vague 
perception may steal into our minds of the third harmony 
in the great triumvirate—the trinity of song, melody, and 
motion—whose rule was honoured in the land. What was 
the air when filled with the * sounds of the stirring to and 
‘ fro of the dances of maidens ’? What were the rhythmical 
foot-beats to which night by night old Pindar listened as 
before his door the girls moved in dance and song, honour¬ 
ing the mother of the gods and Pan, the well-beloved of the 
poet, in the temple he himself had reared for their worship? 
To multiply such quotations would be but a senseless 
repetition, yet it is by the very frequency of such chance 
allusions that we, reading, gain for ourselves a faint im¬ 
pression of that rippling cadence of the dancers’ light foot¬ 
steps, as it drifted by and passed or paused, which must have 
been as familiar to the hearing of the Greek as to the ear 
of the city-dwellers of to-day are the noise of the tread of 
wearied and busied men upon the stone pavements, the roar 
of the vast city thoroughfares, and the jarring cries of the 
city streets. What the contrast must have been to that 
sense of hearing alone one can only dimly speculate. In 
those days, surely, half the dread of sleepless hours must 
have been taken from the night, and that worst of maladies, 
insomnia, must have been robbed of half its terrors. These 
are doubtless but misty impressions, gathered, as it were, 
from the side touches of the brush of unconscious painters; 
they are but shadowy images, of maidens’ raiment that 
fluttered and limbs that moved, seen through the haze of 
all the countless sunsets that lie between us and them; yet 
possibly they bring home to us more the sense of what that 
pervasive beauty of movement may have been than all the 
efforts of writers who have endeavoured to portray it in 
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* Titiated by contact with Asiatic luxury/ and that * the 
‘ orgiastic cult of Dionysus and the voluptuous worship of 

* the Corinthian Aphrodite/ with their attendant rites 
and festivals, among which dancing took, its place, were 
intrusions from without, is not here the question under 
discussion. But this much is assured, that by inherent 
tendencies or by foreign contagion dapcing suffered at the 
hands of the Greeks no less than at the hands of other 
nations, both in secular games and religious observances, its 
own indignities and degradations, and that the most fair- 
seeming ceremonies were not without their increeping 
element of moral declension. 

If it is too sweeping an assertion to make the Orientals 
wholly responsible for the invention and introduction into 
Europe of the species of dancing associated with Eastern 
custom, it is undeniable that it is in the East, and by 
races of Eastern blood or Eastern proclivi|iies, that this 
form of the art is brought to its highest point of good or of 
evil. It is the school before defined, in which movement 
is used, realistically or symbolically, as the medium for 
expressing and exciting emotion or sensation, and it is a 
task of extreme difficulty to arrive at a just understanding 
of the position and nature of this particular developement of 
an art of which such dissimilar accounts are given by con¬ 
flicting testimonies and variously prejudiced witnesses. 
Disparities of impression are on all subjects inevitable ; how 
pre-eminently fallacious the impressions of the uninterpreted 
aims and objects of an unfamiliar art are likely to be, one is 
able to guess. There is a curious instance illustrating such 
divergencies of opinion in the descriptions of the celebrated 
red tiger dance of the Lamas, by Mr. Frank Knight, in 
his book of travels, ‘ Where Three Empires meet,’ and by 
Mr. Austine Waddell, the author of ‘ Buddhism in Thibet.* 
The former concludes his account of the religious ceremonial 
—the dance is part of it—with the following sentence: 

‘ Thus, with a blasphemous caricature of all these people are 
‘ supposed to hold sacred, the festival ended.’ Mr. Waddell, 
a scholar, views the same spectacle from another standpoint. 

^ The performance,’ he tells us, ‘ concludes with the appear- 
‘ ance of the Chinese priest, attended by boys. They go 
‘ through a form of worship of the images, hut being un- 
‘ orthodox it is ridiculed by the spectators,* In fact, what 
seamed ‘ blasphemy ’ to the one appeared to the other only 
an excess of ecclesiastical orthodoxy. Such discrepancies 
inay reasonably incline one to think twice before committing 
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oneself blindly to the guidance even of eye-witnesses, when 
their evidence concerns the religious rites or social customs 
of races whose riles and customs are alien to the experience, 
if not antagonistic to the sympathies, of Western conven¬ 
tion. To accept without hesitation the crude statement that 
a great national art—as such undoubtedly one must regard 
dancing, both theatrical and domestic, in the East—is, 
broadly speaking, d(5graded and immoral in the practice of 
the bayaderes and nautch girls would be obviously irra¬ 
tional. Mountstuart Elphinstone, whose integrity is beyond 
dispute, writing of the Hindus, h.as made the candid asser¬ 
tion that in comparing their purity of manners with those 
of his own nation, ‘ the superiority is left on the side least 
‘ flattering to our self-esteem,’ and he proceeds to explain 
the apparent inconsistency of this opinion with other facts 
adduced, by adding that the Hindu possesses ‘that sini- 
• ‘ plicity that conceives that what can exist without blame 
‘ may be namiid without offence,’ a statement of whose 
fairness the perusal of such a Hindu drama as the famous 
‘ Toy Cart ’ convinces one, though, as the editor of the 
Eiifrlish translation observes, ‘the tenderness and devotion 
‘ of Vasantasena [the courtesan heroine] seem little com- 
‘ patible with her life, the piety and giuvity of Charudatta 
‘ [the Brahmin hero] still less so witli his love.’ Without, 
however, dwelling upon a sentence in which much of the 
modern controversy regarding the subjects admissible in 
art is summed up, it may well be that it affords the clue 
to many moi'al misjudgements. Nor is a passage quoted 
by the same authority loss enlightening. ‘ The native 
‘ singers and players, Europeans arc iji the way of 

‘ hearing in most part$; of India, are regarded by their 
‘ scientific brethren as a ballad-singer at a street comer 
‘ would be by the prime soprano of the Italian Opera.’ It 
is unnecessary to say that verdicts given upon such limited 
experiences are not suited for general application. 

On the other hand, to proceed to a different part of the 
subject, it is not credible that the slow dance-movements the 
Hindus of all classes contemplate with delight for hours, are 
the dull and monotonous performances some European on¬ 
lookers would have us believe. Hero again we are disposed 
to inquire if the Avitness Avas in the position, or possessed 
the capacity, to Ibrin a correct estimate of the qualities 
and nature of the art ciiticised; for, whatever may be the 
custom of Western and Northern nationalities, to whdln 
painting, poetry, music, and the, drama proper have served 
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as the natural art-mediums for the expression of feelings 
and ideas, the East and the South have apparently recog¬ 
nised in dancing another and an equally definite vehicle for 
such expression. In movements and gestures and postures 
they have formulated and established an alphabet and 
grammar of sensation and thought. We have only to reflect 
upon the extraordinary extent to which the Buddhist system 
of symbolism has been carried, in the mystic attitudes of 
the body, in the locking or unlocking of the feet, in the 
lifting of arms and hands, and in the very curves of the 
fingers, to find some clue to a probable counterpart, an 
analogous system of symbolism, to be observed in the 
actions of dancing. On this supposition the sequence and 
shadl^ of the dancer’s movements must bo as unintelligible 
to the uninitiated eye as would be the progression of the 
several parts of an intricate fugue to the musically untrained 
ear. 

This hypothesis is corroborated by the infoiTEfeation supplied 
by the courtesy of M. Grosset regarding the contents of 
the Indian text-book on dancing, the Bharatiya-Matya- 
castra, whore it deals with ‘ la mimique conconrant avec Ics 
‘ jjaroles on le chant a traduive par la “ gesticulation ” les 
‘ diffcueiites situations drainatiques.* Hero we have indicated 
the same elaboration and precision in the symbolism of the 
body. 

‘ On y voifc qu’il y a 82 angabriras [coinportrnonta] reposant snr 
108 karanas [acts] on conibinaisons do niouvements des pieds, des 
mains et autres parties dxi coi})s, Les diversea positions combineos 
mains (qxii ont dans cetto mimique im role csseiitiel) re^oiveiit tel 
tel nora, suivant qii’ellea sont sammta \_joint'\ on a-samyuta 
qu’elles concourent touteS^Cs deux ou isolement a la 
mauifcstalion do I’ideo, du sentiment, i||fil s’agit d’exprimer. Nous 
savons egalement duns quelles circonstaiiccs ces figures sont de mise. 
11 est question, dans le mOtne adliyuya, des divorses posturcH do la 
main, usitccs pour la danse en cllc-rncme; dies sont nornmeos ct 
definies. ... II ii’y a pas moius de dix cliapitres consacrea a Texposo 
des regies de cetto mimique ou manifestation dramati(iue par le geste, 
I’attitude, etc., des sentiments et des idees.’ 

From this we may easily conceive that while dancing of tho 
highest order would seek to effect its aims by due observance 
of the idealistic or symbolic code, tho dancers of the class. 
corresponding to English street singers would bo likely to 
appeal to their audience by a coarser and more realistic re¬ 
presentation of the passions and sensations — the song- 
accompanimeiits deal mostly, Mrs. Grove states, with the 
' vicisBitudes of love—^it should be their oflice, by the beauty 
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and perfection of their art, to transfigure and idealise. Was 
it likewise, if we may hazard the conjecture, by some such 
process of gradual descent from symbolism to realism that 
the art of older Egypt also suffered degradation? From 
ancient days, we are told, the Egyptian dancers bore the 
title of ‘ the women who are wise.’ By what steps of slow 
decline has that wisdom forfeited its honour in the fantasias 
of the hired ghawazees of to-day? Yet even in these how 
true it is that people find only what they are looking for! 
How vividly the description given of such dancers by Lady 
Duff Gordon, clear-brained, clean-hearted, and open-eyed, 
contrasts with what other writers have found to say ! ‘ I 

‘ could not call it voluptuous any more than Eaqine’s 
* “ Phedre; ” it is “ Venus tout entiere a sa proic attach^e,” 

^ and to me seemed tragic. It is far more realistic than the 
‘ fandango, and far less coquettish, because the thing repre- 
‘ sented is au grand seriewx, not travestied, gaze, or played 
‘ with.’ Surely in Lady Duff Gordon’s impression we may 
trace some relic of the ‘ wisdom ’ of the elder Egypt’s art. 

Truly, as we look back, dancing conies before us as a player 
with many divers masks, tragic and comic. It assumes the 
alternate features of malady and remedy, of good and evil, 
of mirth and mourning, of wisdom and folly; it carries in 
its hand at once a garland and a sword. It has associated 
itself with every conceivable aspect of life, with funerals and 
marriages and births; its memories arc interlinked with 
every imaginable image, with the rites of the profoundest 
religious creeds and the sacrileges of the most extreme prq-' 
fanity. The ancient world found no better semblance tdit-J 
death than the skeleton figures which dance upon the 
sarcophagus. In such dancing guise death was perpetually 
exhibited to mediaeval Europe in those ‘ curious pageants of 
‘ mortality,’ as Douce calls them, engraved in the danse 
macahre, frescoed on church walls, and serving for the 
decoration of bridges, found appropriately on the steel of 
the dagger’s sheath in the Middle Ages and upon the fragile 
surface of the nineteenth-century fan. There is no epoch in 
time and no locality in space where, if we search long enough, 
we are not confronted with some image, rudimentary and 
savage, or elaborate and civilised, as the case may be, of 
this all-pervading art of movement. If Western faiths have 
discarded this adjunct of past forms of worship, the world 
and its market-place have adopted religion’s outcast art. 
And if the monotonous repetition of one isolated form has 
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become the etiquette of the modern ball-room, recalling the 
nursery refrain— 

‘ Ainsi font, font, font les Marionnettes! 

Ainsi font, font, font lea Marionnettes ! ’— 

the stage and the street still retain vestiges of older tradi¬ 
tions. The solemn rhapsody of motion, once anointed to the 
service of the gods by priest and vestal, may bo spring after 
spring found burlesqued almost beyond recognition in the 
coarse ribaldry of a London May Day; the mystic ecstasy in 
which the Eastern sought the manifestation of the ideal 
symbol of human nature’s deepest instinct, the love of 
woman and man, may be supposed to find its modern re¬ 
flection in the poses of a Spanish ballet-girl. 

May not such a panorama serve almost for an epitome of 
life’s most paradoxical juxtapositions ? May not one ask if 
it has been the fate of any other art to suffer such antagonistic 
variations of custom or to undergo so many metamorphoses 
in the annals of time ? 

It is not a matter of surprise that an English treatise on 
dancing should take its place in a series such as that of the 
‘ Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes,’ for there is no 
doubt that it is as a social ‘ pastime ’ that the art of the 
Greek —the rhythmic perfection of form in movement, and 
the art of the East—the rythmic, symbolic, or realistic 
expression of thought and sensation in posture and action— 
has taken root in modern England. Little trace, indeed, of 
the broader and deeper relationships to life, which in other 
countries and at other periods it has possessed, is now 
manifest; the mjstery and the glamour are gone; it has 
become a social plebeian among the fellow arts of music 
and poetry, whose blood-royalty it once shared. This fact 
has made Mrs. Grove’s task one of singular difficulty. 
Considering as a whole the manjier in which she has 
laboriously carried out her enterprise, our ungracious com¬ 
plaint would be that she has tried to do too much. 
Conscious that to treat dancing as a mere ‘ pastime ’ was 
to deal but with a somewhat insignificant fraction of the 
subject before her, she has attempted, with the help of her 
coadjutors, to produce a work which should serve not only, 
as do the other volumes of the ‘ Badminton Library,’ as a 
practical and technical manual of a common pursuit, but 
likewise as a detailed and elaborate historical and geographi¬ 
cal art handbook, and to carry out such a scheme efficiently 
would require not one but many volumes. It is a matter 
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of regret that no such work seems yet to have found its way 
into English art literature; its absence is a significant testi¬ 
mony to the exotic character, anti-national and anti-racial, 
that dancing as an art seems to bear in Saxon lands of to-day. 
Mrs. Grove, in doing her utmost to fill the breach, has 
perhaps overstrained her limits, and, while acknowledging 
to the full the zeal with which she has multiplied facts, we 
are disposed to wish she had restricted the area of her 
inquiries and dealt more at length with fewer geographical 
and chronological phases of a subject covering so extensive 
a field of research. Small slips, such as the reference to 
‘ Toilet’s picture,’ by which is meant the Betley window ; the 
attribution of the words (occurring in the ‘Grand Sultana’ 
of Lope de Vega)— 

‘ . There ne’er was born ii Spnnisli woman yet 

But she was born to dance ’— 

to Cervantes, and other small errors of a similar kind would 
have been obviated by a more leisurely revision, and it is no 
ill compliment to an author to desire that a book, written 
evidently with conscieniious zeal, should not here and there be 
wanting in the more prosaic quality of conscientious pre¬ 
cision. 
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Aet. IV.—1. P&ports of Congested Districts Board, Ireland, 
1894-5. 

2. Facts from Gweedore. Compiled from notes made at 
various times bj tkc late Lord Geoboe HiiiL. Fifth 
Edition. London: 1887. 

T^heeever the Romans extended their sway, from 
^ ^ Somerset to Parthia, or from Scotland to Carthage, 
they drove great roads straight through the country from 
city to city. Along these roads towns sprang up, and the 
wealth of the conquered increased under peaceful rule, even 
although manufactures and mines were alike unknown. 
The Roman road is the silent witness to civilised rule; but 
in Ireland it is unknown, and the history of a continual 
driving of weaker populations, by new-comers from the 
East, into the bogs and barren mountains of the West, is 
marked by the line of border castles which, from the time of 
Strongbow, divided the good lands from the bad. 

It is, fortunately, no longer a question of party opinion 
whether it be the duty of the richer and more powerful 
island to help and educate her sister of the West for the 
common good of Great Britain. A policy which is mainly 
due to Mr. Arthur Balfour has been accepted by both- 
parties in Parliament, and is clearly intended to prevail 
under the present Government. It is not a policy of 
pauperisation or of bribery, whatever be the opinion of 
political agitators, but one of just and energetic administra¬ 
tion for the good of Ireland, without reference to race 
or creed, without expectation of popular gratitude, and 
without fear of misrepresentation or interested clamour. 
The only question which arises is how best the country may 
be developed, and in what manner public money may be 
so spent as to be really useful in giving permanent results. 
Irishmen who have seen the wealth of our great manufac¬ 
turing cities, in the North of England and in Scotland, ask 
why there are no factories, no mines, and no coalfields in 
Ireland. The more ignorant are convinced that it is due to 
a selfish Saxon policy, and never pause to ask whether 
nature has provided coalfields or metals; nor will they allow 
that the absence of possible manufactures may be due to 
want of persistent effort and of business habits among 
themselves. Yet, if Ireland is to be developed and en¬ 
riched by administration, it is only by working on natural 
lines, and by developing existing possibilities. We must 
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consider the country itself, its population, and its products 
before we can feel sure what public works in Ireland should 
be, and in what manner they should bo, carried out. 

Only about a third of Ireland can be regarded as naturally 
poor—naipely, the western shores and inland bogs in 
Donegal, parts of Sligo, Mayo, West Galway, Clare, Kerry, 
and West Cork. Poverty, no doubt, exists in other counties, 
but in those mentioned it is general and perennial. The 
character of the country itself accounts for its poverty. In 
Connemara, and in the Rosses of Donegal, the desolate 
moors and bogs cover the granite, and the mountains are 
formed of metaraorphic limestone and sandstone. In Clare 
the wind-swept plateau, above the limestone clitfs, presents 
a treeless country with a poor soil all along the promontory 
which forms the right bank of the Shannon. In Kerry and 
Cork a carboniferous shale rises into rugged ridges of 
picturesque outline, and the slopes are wild moor and bog- 
land unfit for tillage. These formations are not rich in 
minerals—excepting a few copper mines—nor do they pro¬ 
duce coal. For the most part they are suited only for 
summer grazing, and the higlier ridges are without inha¬ 
bitants. The contrast between these regions and the line 
ploughlands and grass-fields of the Emerald Isle, as seen 
further east, is remarkable. The only products of the Far 
West which have any real value are peat, kelp from the sea¬ 
weed, and the harvest of the sea. 

It is well known that the fisheries of the west coast teem 
with mackerel and herring, with ling and cod, with lobsters 
and oysters. The Irish peasantry are often reproached 
with their neglect of their opportunities in this respect; 
for the hardier Manx and Arklow fishermen invade the 
south-west, and on the west the shore population is 
timorous, leaving the islanders to do such fishing as is 
attempted. But it must not be forgotten that the Atlantic 
waves beat on these coasts with full force, and, during the 
terrible winter storms, these mountainous breakers dash 
before them great rocks, sometimes strewn over the fields 
like shingle; while the fishers have neither experience 
nor capital to invest, beyond their ancestral use of the 
curragh or coracle, which carries us back to the times of 
Caesar. The skill and valour with which they will fight the 
ocean in these keelless canoes, of hide or canvas, stretched 
on oak beams and willow framing, are remarkable, and may 
be mentioned later; but between Bantry Bay on the south, 
and Lough Swilly in Donegal on the north, the West of 
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Ireland possesses no natural harbour of the first class. 
The open bay at Galway, and the shallow roadstead at 
Blacksod Bay in Mayo, could only be made really useful by 
largo works. Between these, in the north of Connemara, 
is the wonderful Killery fiord, running up between the 
mountains, but the entrance is difficult and blocked by a 
rock. With these exceptions, there is hardly any shelter 
for fishing-boats in stormy weather, when they are exposed 
to the full force of the open ocean. Small harbours for 
boats might be made on various parts of the coast, but very 
little public money has, so far, been expended on this 
improvement. 

The population of this wild part of Ireland is not, as a 
whole, purely Celtic ; nor does it live in complete ignorance 
of the outer world. In considering its character we 
must not forget that its habits are influenced by religion 
and by language. We must remember the effects of emigra¬ 
tion and of annual migratory labour; and we must also bear 
in mind that the Irish peasant possesses an intelligence 
quite equal to that of the Scotchman or North Englishman, 
and abilities probably far greater than those of the Saxon 
peasantry on the south coast of England. The Irishman 
has good reasons not only for emigrating, but also for return¬ 
ing to his homo, and probably a shrewder idea of his own 
interests than those who attempt to instruct him at all suspect. 

Throughout Ireland the original Celtic stock—in all 
classes—is mingled with Teutonic elements of population. 
On the coasts and islands the Danish blood still marks a 
racial type, and in Kerry Spanish colonisation has left its 
mark. The pure Celt is probably only found in the most 
remote parts of Connemara. In Donegal the Scottish 
admixture has improved the race, which is however mainly 
Irish in the remote glens on the south-west of that county. 
In Ireland generally three-quarters of the population is 
Roman Catholic, the Protestants including 12 per cent, of 
the Church of Ireland, and 0 per cent, of Presbyterians. 
But in the poor counties Protestants are to be counted by 
tens, and the prejudices of the peasantry preclude any success 
of Protestant efforts to organise industries which they might 
direct. Wherever found the Protestants are more prosperous 
and enterprising than their Roman Catholic neighbours; 
and, speaking generally, this is the case—whatever be the 
reason—in all parts of Europe. The Irish priesthood look 
with distrust on every movement which tends to separate 
from themselves the more energetic and thriving members 
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of their flock. They dislike emigration, and the association 
of Catholics with those of any other creed. They control 
education, and although they allow the English language to 
be taught in National schools, English history is no part 
of the elementary course. The Irish language is fast dying 
out, although many children of the present generation are 
able to speak it as well as English. In parts wliere the popu¬ 
lation is still Irish-speaking, migratory labour is impossible 
for that reason; and these districts are in consequence the 
most congested and poorest. But in another generation or 
two the disabilities due to language will probably have dis¬ 
appeared for ever. 

The returns of the recent census of 1891 are instructive as 
showing the comparative destitution in various parts of 
Ireland. In 1767 the population of Ireland was about 
2^ millions, and by 1801 it had increased to more than 
5,000,000. It continued steadily so to increase after the 
Union till, in 184-5, it had reached 8^ millions. A sudden 
drop to 6| millions followed the famine years, and the decrease 
has gone on year by year until, in 1891, the total was only 
4,700,000 souls. The average of emigration during the last 
ten years has been 62,000; but in 1883, in consequence 
probably of the disturbed state of Ireland, the number of 
emigrants (the large majority of whom go to America) rose 
to 105,700 souls. Even with the present reduced population 
we have an average of 148 souls per square mile. In 
lOngland the average is 500 per square mile, but in 
Scotland it is 134 only. Great as is this disparity, Ireland 
is more fully populated than Scotland, because it contains 
less uninhabitable land; and we must not forget that the 
population of Turkey in Europe shows a density of only 70 
souls per square mile, and that of Turkey in Asia only 25 per 
square mile. The question is how Ireland was ever able to 
support a population of 8,000,000; but it must be re¬ 
membered that this occurred at a time when corn still com¬ 
manded a high price, and when agricultural occupation 
could still be found where now the land is wholly laid down 
in grass. Ireland has suffered like England from this 
change, and, but for the outlet afforded by emigration, would 
now be twice as poor as it is. 

It is remmOcable, however, that while the poor lands amount 
in area to about a third of Ireland, the population in these 
districts also amounts to 30 per cent, of the whole, which is 
a result rendered all the more unsatisfactory because this 
poor population, according to the census returns, does not 
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diminish, but in some cases actually increases. The reason 
appears to be that, with the decrease of corn production and 
the establishment of grazing farms, the agriculturists have 
been gradually pushed out—-or encouraged to retreat—to the 
western bog lands, where they have by great exertions won 
a scanty living from the reclaimed moor or swamp. 

If we take as a criterion of prosperity the rateable value 
per head of population, of which two-thirds is agricultural, 
we find that Ulster, with its linen factories and other 
industries, stands first, Leinster second, Connaught third, 
and Munster last. In Munster the population is most con¬ 
gested, or, in other words, too thick for the character of 
agricultural land available. It is remarkable that in Ireland 
generally the percentage of poor relieved from the rates is 
only 2:^, as against 2^ in Scotland, or in England and Wales; 
but the difference is probably due to the high proportion of 
emigrants. In Munster the proportion of the poor is greatest, 
and in Kerry the percentage of emigrants is highest, as will 
be seen from the following table :— 


County 

Acres jwr 
hcfid 

Valuation 
per head 

I’ercentago 
of on 1 {grants 

Percentage 
of poor 



£ 


• - 

Clare 

6 

2o 

1-8 

3*2 

Cork 

4 

2-8 

10 

3-7 

Kerry . 

. : 4 

1*7 

2*3 

2-8 

Mayo 

. ; 6 

1-4 

1-6 

1-2 

Galway 

7 

2-2 

1-6 

1*7 

Donegal , 

. . 

1-5 

0-9 

07 

Antrim 

4 

30 

0-7 

07 

Dublin 


3-6 

0-3 

2-3 


In this table Antrim (including Belfast) and co. Dublin 
may be contrasted with the poorest counties, of which the 
first three are in Munster, the next two in Connaught, and 
one only (Donegal) in Ulster. Taking emigrants and poor 
together, we have 5 per cent, of population in Clare; and in 
Kerry, where the density of population is greater, 6*1 per 
cent. In Cork (with 5*6 per cent.) the poverty is to some 
extent town poverty. Mayo is relieved by migratory labour, 
though the vaJuation of the land is less than In Kerry. 
Galway includes East Galway, and, if Connemara s^u^were 
token into account, would por^ps be the poorest of all the 
counties, and in parts the most congested. That emigration is 
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due to poverty seems clear^ from the fact that in Antrim, where 
the valuation is 3?. per head, only 7 per thousand emigrate; 
whereas in Kerry, with a valuation of 11, 14s., the emigrants 
number 23 per thousand. The proportion of the poor 
relieved from the rates is in about the same ratio in these 
two cases. 

The above comparison of the conditions in various counties 
also shows us that, in consequence of natural causes over 
which no government has had much control, population is 
now distributed in such a manner that the poor lands are 
more thickly peopled than they should be. The present 
administration of the Land Act tends in some measure to 
remedy this evil, and the growth of a class of yeomen 
proprietors is in some cases fostered. The evil of constant 
subdivision of the land needs, however, to be checked by 
very sti'ict stipulations in all now properties. This lias been 
enforced by land agents in the case of good lands, but in the 
poorer districts—such as that of Swinford in Mayo—it has 
either not been enforced or has been evaded. The old 
abuses whereby the landlord profited by the labour of the 
peasant driven out to reclaim the bogs have become im¬ 
possible under the Act; but the ruin of landowners has left 
the peasant without any aid from capital; and the increase 
of rates, which fall more heavily than ever on the landlords, 
is now the main grievance of the occupiers also. In even 
the poorest parts of England private enterprise, and the 
wealth of landlords, still aid the peasant. In Ireland he has 
no^ such resource, and private enterprise is paralysed by 
religious prejudices and by suspicion. Without the aid of 
the State these regions, where destitution is the normal 
condition, must continue to grow poorer and more congested, 
becoming finally a source of danger as well as of public 
scandal. 

Among independent and more fortunate populations, in 
England and Scotland, the Irish are regarded as a lazy race, 
content to live on alms, and notoriously drunken. But such 
an estimate, though perhaps once not unjust, has ceased to 
be true of the struggling population of the West of Ireland. 
The help given to them has been small and occasional. The 
danger of starvation has forced them to help themselves; 
and drink in Ireland is not as great an evil as in Scotland 
or in. the Korth of England. The first resource was emigra¬ 
tion; axiA tdi© Constantly sent home from America, 

by sons and danghl^, keeps perhaps h^f of the poof out 
of the workhouse. But the Irishman has no great desire 
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to emigrate if he can find work at home. His affection 
for his native land is such that he returns to it as soon as he 
can. The emigrant, in a large proportion of cases, comes 
back from time to time, and often finally buys land and settles 
down in Ireland, bringing with him now ideas learned in 
America, which, since the famine, have gradually changed 
the whole relation of classes to each other, and have done 
much to undermine the power of the priests. In parts of 
Mayo (Achill Island especially) the whole able-bodied 
population departs annually for the harvest to the lowlands 
of Scotland and to the North of England. Their labour is 
cheap; and since they return year by year to the same 
employers, it is presumably found satisfactory. In such 
districts the men work hard to put in the potatoes in spring. 
They earn fair wages in summer, and in winter they rest in 
their own homes, where the family has lived meanwhile in 
comfort. A small sum provides them with good fuel from 
the bog; the winter is less severe than in Scotland, and the 
cost of living much lower. The change of scene and of 
occupation is also agreeable to the Irishman, whose greatest 
fault is WEiiit of steady persistence. In Donegal this migra¬ 
tory labour is yet more serviceable, as the Donegal men 
work ill factories, and earn high wages in Scotland. The 
people of the West Donegal coast will send their children to ' 
farm service in the better lands of the Lagan round Letter- 
kenny, as the Cavan people send theirs to till the fields of 
Leitrim. It cannot justly be said that these peasants do 
nothing to help themselves. The poorest parts of Ireland, 
in Connemara, in the Maamtrasna district of South Mayo, 
and in South-west Donegal, arc glens and coasts where the 
people are purely Irish-speaking, and have neither emigra¬ 
tion nor migratory labour as a resource. 

It must again be remembered that Ireland has made 
steady progress during the past half-century in material 
prosperity and civilisation, however far she may have been 
distanced by England and Scotland. The account published 
by Lord George Hill of the good work done by him at 
Gweedore, in Donegal, presents to us a picture applicable to 
other poor parts of Ireland, which have struggled more 
slowly and with less generous aid towards civilisation. In 
1838 there were 9,000 persons in the Gweedore parish, who 
had among them one cart, one plough, twenty shovels, six 
cow houses, three turkeys, twenty-seven geese, no pigs, no 
fruit trees, no vegetables, except potatoes and cabbages. 
Th^y had one school and one priest; the people slept naked, 
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and had very few boots or shoes. The cattle and sheep 
were then dying of hunger or killed to feed the starving 
people. The peasants paid hardly any rent, and were eight 
to twenty years in arrear. They were divided into ‘ tribes,’ 
which held pasturage in common, and by the system of 
'Rundale’ a man might be allotted his proportion of the 
tovvnland in thirty or forty places, according to the quality 
of the soil, each villager, according to the primeval village 
tenure, taking his sliare of good and bad. Even horses 
and cows were held between joint owners. A family lived 
on potatoes, clothed itself from its few sheep, and paid 
three to thirty shillings to the landlord by the sale of a 
little corn. The land was constantly subdivided, until half 
an acre was in one case held by twenty-six people. Law 
was unknown, and the strong bullied the weak. Poteen 
was made to such an extent that grain had to be brought 
from Sligo and Mayo for the illicit distillation. The con¬ 
dition of Gweedore was that of the prehistoric ages, and 
inferior in civilisation to that of KalHrs or any Oriental 
peasantry in our own times. Yet it was not worse than 
that of other poor districts in Ireland. 

The natives were, however, fearless boatmen, and even 
brought cattle from the islands in their coracles. It is 
recorded that Paddy M‘Brido, sole lord of the small island 
of Dovey between Tory Island and the coast, conquered by 
main force a bull which broke loose in his coracle; and in 
another instance a man actually recovered a horse whicli 
fell out of the coracle into the sea. Those who have seen, 
or taken passage in, one of these canoes will understand 
the extraordinary nature of such adventures. 

Til 1839 Lord George Hill built a corn store, and caused 
carts and barrows to bo ’made for the pea.sanis. A general 
village store followed, and prospered. With much difficulty 
the system of ‘ Ruiidalc ’ was suppressed in favour of definite 
holdings, and 20,000 acres were so distributed. Fences 
were built; prizes were offered for improvements in agri¬ 
culture, and for neat cabins and better stock. New ground 
was reclaimed, and bore good crops of oats and potatoes. 
The knitting of stockings, the weaving of cloth and flannel, 
occupied profitably the women of the family, and by 1843 
the advance made was equal to that of centuries. In 186*0 
roads and bridges had come into existence, the carts num¬ 
bered thirty-four, and two ploughs were used (although the 
population had decreased), there were three post-offices in tho 
district, and a daily mail. A model farm and an hotel had 
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been built, and a quay and landing-place at Bunbeg for vessels 
of 160 tons. The arrears of rent had fallen from l,000i. to 
40Z., and the tenants owned 1,700 cattle, 4,000 sheep, and 
300 horses. At the present time, in spite of the poverty of 
the soil and the remote situation of Gweedore, the people 
are far more prosperous than they are in Connemara. The 
struggle with prejudice and suspicion was severe at first, 
and the relations of tenant and landlord were rendered 
difficult about 1882 by the schemes of hired agitators and 
the false statements of interested persons; but the work 
done remains as an example of what is possible for the 
bettering of the condition of a population living even on 
the most barren and uninviting spots. 

The progress of such districts is, however, impeded by 
the occasional failure of the potato. It is often said that 
the potato is a curse to Ireland. Certainly, as regards 
nutriment, analysis shows that it is only less inferior than 
cabbage; but the potato will grow where no other crop— 
even oats—can be cultivated, and consequently a population 
condemned to live in the bogs is forced to depend on the 
pota.to. Whenever they are able the i^easantry sow oats, 
and in some cases use oatmeal. They purchase Hour in the 
towns, and depend less on the potato than used to be the 
case. It is, however, still the staple food not only of 
the peasant, but of his stock as well. The failure of the 
crop thus threatens immediate ruin and famine, only 
averted by the prompt intervention of Government. A 
system of relief of this kind tends to demoralise the 
peasantry, and to discourage their efforts to help them¬ 
selves. The arrangements made for the distribution of 
such grants were also in the past open to criticism, since 
they led to jobbery and waste, the money being in great 
measure diverted from the poorest class into the pockets of 
the well-to-do, while no permanent results, in the shape of 
public works useful to all, could be discovered. But by the 
abolition of the contract system, and by special mrrange- 
ments, these scandals have now been abolished by Govern¬ 
ment, and any money now spent in the relief of distress 
is so managed that it goes straight to the pockets of the 
poorest, and results in the permanent improvement of the 
district, by the making of roads, bridges, small jetties, and 
otlier useful works. Even with this improvement in system 
it is clearly unsatisfactory that Government aid should be 
spasmodic, and applied only when the evil is apparent, A 
system of prevention is much to be preferred to one of 
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temporary aid, which is liable to upset the gradual pro¬ 
gress of the country towards better conditions. 

The work of the Congested Districts Board represents 
the first serious attempt to grapple with this difficulty by 
a general and constant action for improvement of existing 
means of livelihood. But the sum which they can command 
(about 45,000/. a year) is small; the department is isolated 
and new to its work, the districts in which it acts are not 
co-extensive with the whole poverty of Ireland, and the 
subjects treated are numerous and diverse. But, in spite of 
misrepresentation and inexperience, the Board has done 
some years of excellent work; yet it is to be regarded as 
a germ only of a permanent department, which should bo 
organised more powerfully, and allowed to extend its 
operations further afield. The work of the Board includes 
imj)rovements in agriculture, in stock, in fisheries, in 
forestry, and public works, such as new roads and bridges. 
Its operations extend over the greater part of the poor 
regions in the West of Ireland. A few words may be 
devoted to each of these departments of the administration 
which Ireland owes to Mr, A. Balfour. 

As regards agriculture the most important discovery has 
been that of ‘ Strawsonite ’ for spraying the potato. Ex¬ 
periments are said to have shown that this mixture of sul¬ 
phate of copper and lime, pumped on to the plants twice in 
tlie season in a very fine spray, not only protects the potato 
from disease, but also increases the yield by about a third. 
The new system is already beginning to find favour with the 
people; and, should experience prove that it really protects 
the plants from disease, the danger of periodical famines 
will disappear, and spasmodic votes for relief of distress will 
no longer bo required from Parliament, llcgardiug im¬ 
provements in stock, which were sadly needed, the Board 
have already been successful with horses and shee2>, and arc 
arranging for the improvement of breed in cows and pigs 
and poetry. No greater boon can be bestowed on the 
pcasantiy than increased price for stock in the market. 
The work done in aid of the fisheries also begins to tell, 
especially in the curing of ling and cod, which can be seen 
at Teelin, near Garrick, in Donegal. Not only are the fisher¬ 
men sure of a fair price at the pier-head, but their families 
are fully employed at home in curing the fish, and the 
quality of dried salt-fish so obtained is excellent, and has 
already become a source of profit to the Board. The habits 
of industry, ordej’, and cleanliness which ..have thus been 
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tauglit to the lisherfolk in Donegal, in the Arran Islands, 
and elseivliere are also of the greatest value for the improve¬ 
ment of the people. The attempts made at forestry have so 
lar led to doubtful results ; and, if Ireland were extensively 
reforested, the probable result would be an increase in 
the minfall which is hardly desirable. As regards public 
works, the action of the Board has been restricted by want 
of funds, and those carried out have for the most part been 
small and unambitious (except in Donegal); the develope- 
ment of the Light Railway system forms no part of the work 
of the Congested Districts Board. 

We have thus glanced at the natural conditions, at the 
progress made, and at the causes of fail lire in the past; 
and it remains to describe how, in the future, the interests 
of the poor in Ireland may be best furthered. Nothing has 
been said so far of existing industries, because these are of 
a microscopic nature. When we are considering the affairs 
of a. million and a half of people, it is futile to point to a 
stocking factory which can employ 150 hands, such as Mayo 
boasts at Foxford (which is not a poor place), or to the lace¬ 
making in Sligo, and basket-making in Connemara, which 
employ only a few boys and girls. It is probable that the 
wool industry of Donegal might be much improved and 
extended; and it would seem natural that, in a country^ 
where agricultural wages rarely exceed eighteenpenco a 
day, manufacturers would find it profitable to establish 
themselves. Yet, with the exception of the linen trade in 
Ulster, such manufactures arc conspicuous by their absence 
in Ireland. Attempts to start creameries, and similar under¬ 
takings, have failed, because the work done was so slovenly 
as to command only a very low price in the market. Until 
the Irish people learn tlie necessity of steady perse vci a nee, 
careful work, cleanliness, and strict honesty in their deal¬ 
ings with the public, all attempts at the encouragement 
of manufactures will fail, as they have failed in the past, and 
capital will find better fields for its employment el^whero. 

We turn, therefore, to the consideration of pubuo works 
carried out by Government, such as the making of light 
railways, of roads, bridges, piers and harbours, the drainage 
of rivers and of bogs, the encouragement of the fisheries 
and of the kelp manufacture, and the improvement in housing 
of the poor. There is a prejudice among many against i)ublic 
works ill Ireland, which arises from causes already men¬ 
tioned—from the scandals of the contract system, from the 
eiTors of the Board of Works, and from the expensive nature 
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of the supervision in other cases. Bat in these attempts 
the Irish Government learned by experience, and their most 
recent undertakings have shown that public works are 
among the most important means of permanently improving 
Ireland. 

Among public works in the Far West the construction of 
light railways ranks first. These railways, 236 miles in total 
length, have now been carried into Connemara and South 
Mayo, where they are of the ordinaiy gauges, while in 
Donegal they are strictly light, with a narrow roadway. By 
this means the towns of Clifden, near the west shore of Conne¬ 
mara, and of Ballinrobe, east of Loch Mask; the Island of 
Achill, whence so many migratory labourers go yearly to 
Scotland, and which is connected with the mainland by a 
bridge; the town of S win ford, in the middle of a very poor 
district, and the towns of Killybegs and Glenties, in West 
Donegal, have been joined to the main railway system of 
Ireland. To complete the scheme a line running north 
through Conneniara, and a line to Blacksod Bay near 
Belmullet, in the north-west corner of Mayo, are required, 
and a coast line to Dunfanaghy, in Donegal. In West Cork 
and Kerry lines have been extended to Baiitry Bay and to 
the vicinity of Valentia ; and a line to Berehaven is also 
needed. By this scheme the whole of the West is placed in 
touch with the richer part of Ireland, and a great boon has 
been conferred on the poor and isolated populations of the 
coasts. Theso lines b^ve not been undertaken by the exist¬ 
ing v ) U) which they are handed over; but 

i^.is (. n <>':■' : * t, i, .f enterprise, for at present they are 
n ire.it i (0 .’V ri . . 10 company could have undertaken 

’f, h /vvcvi;i-, railways in Ireland prove, as elsewhere, 
to promote the growth, of towns, and to draw the rural popu¬ 
lation to such centres, the new lines must pay in time, and 
will aid in drawing the congested population out of the poorer 
lands. Bantry Bay is one of the finest harbours in the 
United Kingdom, with six miles of smooth water seven 
fathoms deep, and with good anchorage protected from 
storms by Bere Island; the rocks sink sheer into the water, 
and not only do large war fleets here lie safely at anchor, 
but the largest merchant ships could moor alongside a wharf, 
and deliver merchandise and mails without transhipment. It 
is calculated that more than an hour might be saved in the 
time of delivery of the American mail if it were landed at 
Berehaven, and if a railway were made to a pier near Castle¬ 
town Bere. It has also been proposed to make Blacksod 
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Baj a terminus for the Canadian liners, shortening the sea 
passage and distanoe to London. In this case, howeyer, it 
would be more difficult to find the site for a pier which the 
liners could reach without the use of a tender. Ereu if 
these projects were found unattainable, the develop'ement of 
such harbours bj railway communication remains desirable, 
and trade with America and Canada would thereby probably 
be increased. 

Roads are almost as necessary to the West of Ireland as 
railways. Remote populations, shut in at the head of 
mountain glens, sometimes with a flooded stream to cross be¬ 
fore the market road can be reached, and without even a track 
to the village, are still to be found in Connemara. In Mayo 
the poverty is so general that the county cess is not paid, 
and even ^e existing roads fall into ruin. In such cases 
the peasants are unable to keep market carts, and can only 
with difficulty bring stock or other produce to market. In 
some places children are obliged to wade through streams 
or cross quaking bogs on the way to school, and some are 
reported to have been drowned in winter, through the absence 
of paths and foot-bridges. Funerals cannot be conducted 
with the decency desired by the peasantry, in cases where 
the graveyard has no road; and access to the chapels is in 
winter very difficult. Much has been done during the last 
five years to improve such communication, but much remains 
still to be done. Access to local markets is one of the great 
desiderata for an agricultural population. 

The Irish peasants of the West are sturdy walkers, and 
think little of going twenty miles on foot to market, some¬ 
times even returning on the same day to their homes. But 
in cases where long creeks run inland the market road is 
carried round them, because no money is available for build¬ 
ing bridges. Such bridges could be constructed at small 
cost, and these would also be very important works. A more 
ambitious project would be the bridging of the narrow head 
of Lough Corrib, which would bring the agricultural district 
in North Connemara into direct communication with the 
richer parts of East Galway, near Tuam. At present such 
produce must be carried by a long detour or transported in 
boats. The erection of small foot-bridges is desirable in all 
parts of the country, especially in the interests of the educa¬ 
tion of children. By recent regulation all schools must 
stand on a high road, but the scholars often come from 
hamlets reached by pathless miles across the bogs. 

, The construction of such roads and bridges would be very 
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cheap, as compared with similar work in England, because 
the rate of wages is low, and the roads need only be made 
for light traffic. Where they traverse the bogs they must 
of necessity be so made as to form a hard skin on the shak¬ 
ing surface. Tons of stone may be poured into such swamps 
without producing a hard surface; but jn’oper bog roads 
are made by first driving heavy side drains in the required 
direction, and then carrying a light roadway of metal and 
gravel, as in the fen roads, on a wider platform of hurdles, 
matted heather, or turf. If this platform is carefully made 
it is durable and efficient, and the peasantry, through long 
experience, have attained to considerable skill in such road- 
making. Materials for roads and for the piers of bridges 
are, as a rule, found on the spot, and can be obtained at 
small cost. The bridge superstructure now commonly used 
consists of steel joists covered with a fiooriug of corrugated 
iron, of stone slabs, or of planks, as may be found most suit¬ 
able. The choice of all such works requires to be carefully 
watched, for in the earlier attempts to improve the country 
useless roads—which led too often to the houses of single 
individuals—wore no doubt made, and, being of no general 
public service, were allowed by the county authorities to fall 
into ruins, leaving no trace of their existence at the present 
day ; but it ought not to bo difficult to determine what works 
are really needed for the general benefit, and such com¬ 
munications would no doubt be kept up by the county. 

Under the heading of harbours might be considered works 
ranging from important harbours for foreign trade down to 
small boat slips and piers for fisher-boats. It is remarkable 
that ill so fine a position as that found at Berehaveri no 
])icr or harbour exists. It is no doubt very remote from 
Loudon, but it is for that reason all the nearer to America. 
It is on the borders of Xerry, whence the largest number of 
emigrants now leave Ireland annually, and it is within sight 
of the ordinary course of the great American liners. The 
vested interests of Queenstown have no doubt to be remem¬ 
bered, but it is hardly possible to suppose that so fine a 
natural terminus is destined always to remain neglected. 
Bailway access presents some difficulty ; but a single tunnel 
and deep cutting for a few miles seem alone to be required 
to communicate with the main line to Dublin. Galway 
Hai’bour, Blacksod Bay, and Clew Bay, all urge their claims 
to consideration; but in these cases the works required 
would be more expensive, and the natural advantages are 
less. For the developemeut of the fisheries small ports are 
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mucli needed, and these could often he easily made by 
blasting the reefs which keep the boats from the shore, and 
by constructing jetties. It cannot be doubted that if such 
places of refuge existed near the shore villages, boats would 
become more numerous, and the damage done by the winter 
storms would be lessened. Such works would be specially 
useful where curing stations were established. Large quan¬ 
tities of Irish salted mackerel are consumed in America, and 
this produce competes easily with the Canadian mackerel. 
Herring, ling, and cod are also fish which can command a 
large market if carefully cured, and the work already done 
in that direction has been noticed above. In all cases it is 
necessary that good communications should be formed be¬ 
tween such landing-places and the main roads of the country, 
but this has not yet been carried out in some instances, and 
the boats are only reached by crossing fields or bogs. 

The kelp industry is, on some parts of the coast, the only 
resource of the small tenants. The seaweed is carried on 
shore in great quantities after heavy storms, but that suit¬ 
able for kelp must be dredged from below the low-tide level. 
The price is subject to great variations, and the purchase is 
in the hands of a few contractors. The kelp is chiefly useful 
for the extraction of iodine, and the method of preparing it 
is probably rude, and capable of improvement. The x^rice 
is often lowered by admixture of unsuitable weed gathered 
on shore, and in the attempt to save himself trouble by 
such potty fraud the peasant often ruins his own industry. 
The manufacture and distribution to buying centres of the 
kelp would seem to be a matter in which Govornmout 
assistance might legitimately be given. 

The question of drainage embraces two sei>arate subjects 
—that of arterial drainage and the control of rivers and 
streams, and that of drainage for the improvement of bogs 
and for the reclamation of bog lands. Government aid is 
evidently needed in the former case, especially because legal 
questions must arise if certain areas are independently 
treated by owners without reference to the results in other 
properties. The whole of a river basin requires to be con¬ 
sidered as one question, in order that improvements in some 
parts may not lead to damage in others. Some rivers—like 
the Shannon, for instance—appear to be much neglected, 
and good land might be reclaimed b}*- drainage along their 
courses. In other parts the smaller streams are choked 
with silt and weeds, or the course impeded by the old- 
fashioned gullet-bridges, which dam up the flood-waters 
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and swamp the fields in the upper course. The removal of 
such bridges might, however, damage thj lands near the 
lower part of the stream, and endless litigation would ensue 
between the owners unless the question were treated as 
a whole by an independent authority armed with the neces¬ 
sary powers. In other instances an owner who has drained 
and reclaimed the hill slopes near the watershed has uninten¬ 
tionally damaged the lower lands by the rapid filling of a 
channel too small to carry off the water. Small tenants 
have not the capital necessary for improving such streams, 
and land which now lies waste might bo reclaimed at a 
reasonable cost by a carefully devised system of drainage, 
to the benefit of both landlord and tenant. 

The great peat bogs form the characteristic feature of 
scenery in the West of Ireland. In Mayo a mighty bog 
stretches almost without a break for forty miles north and 
south, and thirty miles east and west—a wild, treeless 
expanse, with small hamlets dotted at long distances apart 
on the low ridges rising above the general level of the 
plateau. A similar bog occupies a long stretch of thirty 
miles inland of the north shores of Galway Bay. In Donegal 
the Rosses present an open moor, with granite subsoil, and 
Clare is almost the only county without peat in this region. 
The bogs are of very different values, ranging from rich 
deep black peat to a mere surface turf. Some of these, 
which have been carefully managed, cut systematically, and 
drained where necessary, are very valuable. In other parts 
a rough spongy mass of undrained turf covers a gravel 
subsoil at no great depth. In yet other cases what arc 
called bogs are little better than miry swamps among the 
granite boulders. The bogs are probably of very different 
ages, but in most cases they represent the remains of former 
forests of pine, juniper, oak, and other trees. The bog 
wood preserved beneath the surface is not fossilised, and is 
not only available for burning, but often sound enough for 
making small bridges. Bogs in which skeletons of the Irish 
elk and early Irish ring money are found have no doubt 
existed for many ages, but in Mayo there is reason to 
suppose that even as late as the sixteenth century woods 
existed on the surface where no trees can now be found. In 
some cases successive laj-ers of tree stumps mark the 
succession of more than one forest age. It is remarkable 
that the trees, as a rule, are all broken oft* at about the 
same levels, and various explanations have been given. It is 
thought that the forests were burned down either by con- 
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flagration or by disforesting for firewood. In other instances 
the marks of iron tools are said to be traceable. Some 
suppose the trees to have rotted near the roots in con¬ 
sequence of the swampy nature of the soil. Whatever bo 
the reasons, it is apparent that the bogs have been formed 
by the decay of forests, by the growth of grasses in the 
swamps, and by slow consolidation of the matted and heavy 
surface soil. When deep drains are driven through the 
more spongy bog the surface sinks, often three or four feet, 
and remains dry and fit for cultivation. Considerable areas 
near villages have been so reclaimed, but require constant 
attention. The drains are soon filled in by the wet soil 
pushed outwards from the dry surface, and they become 
choked with weeds and grass. The bog in time reverts to 
its original condition if neglected. In land which has been 
cut out, leaving only a shallow layer of rotten turf above 
the subsoil, good crops can be grown; but the custom of 
burning the ground instead of using manure gradually 
deteriorates the cold wet lands, in which potatoes only can 
be grown; and the potato seems in these cases specially 
liable to disease. It is possible that a source of considerable 
wealth is to be recognised in the better bog lands, which 
has been little utilised, especially if recent attempts to con¬ 
solidate the turf as artificial fuel should prove commercially' 
successful. At present the peat is cut into long bricks, 
skilfully thrown by use of a narrow spade on to the surface 
above the vertical bank, and is left to dry before packing 
into stacks; or, in other cases—as, for instance, near West- 
port—the more swampy peat is pressed into lumps by hand 
and spread on the surface. The drainage of bogs is thus a 
question requiring much consideration, and depends on the 
local requirements and on the nature of the peat. Where 
this has little value, and a sufficient slope can be found, 
drainage would convert waste land into agricultural or 
grazing ground. The worst class of swamp is perhaps in¬ 
capable of treatment, except at great expense in cutting 
channels through hard rock. In such districts the migra¬ 
tion of the population to better lands appears to be the only 
real remedy for destitution. 

The question of housing the poor is also one of great 
importance in Ireland, including the administration of the 
law in the case of labourers’ cottages. In nearly every poor 
part of Ireland the cottage consists of one small bedroom 
and a larger outer room which is the kitchen and the stable 
ns, well. The cow, the pig, and sometimes the donkey, are 
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lioased in the same room in which the family lives and the 
children sleep. The peasants are so accustomed to this 
arrangement that it is almost impossible to induce them to 
keep their animals in separate sheds. The inevitable result 
is typhus fever, which, although no longer the scourge which 
it was half a century ago, still breaks out at times, especi¬ 
ally in winter and in years of privation. The people say 
that they have no money to build sheds, and sanitary regu¬ 
lations are not enforced as strictly as they ought to be. 
Were it not for the healthy air and purifying winds, the 
mortality from this cause would be heavy. The regulation 
of such habitations is a serious question which should not 
be forgotten in any general scheme. In various parts of 
the country there are signs of activity in enforcing the law 
as to labourers* cottages, which can be built, when the 
farmer refuses to improve the labourers* cabins in accord¬ 
ance with Government requirements. Such cottages, let at 
a reasonable rent, are a great boon to the poorest class, 
which is liable to be held in bondage by a grasping farmer 
under the old system which ties the peasant to the service 
of one master. The example set by building cottages on 
modern principles should also have its influence on the more 
backward and prejudiced among the poor. 

The account thus given of actual conditions and possible 
improvements may tend to show that the Irish peasant is not 
as lazy or as ignorant as Englishmen have sometimes been 
inclined to think. Although the inhabitants of Bere Island 
allow their flshenes to be worked by Manxmen and French¬ 
men from a distance, the same islanders will sometimes send 
twenty recruits to the navy in one year out of a population of 
a thousand souls. The Irishman goes where money is to be 
found. He has little capital to employ in developing home 
resources, and the village jealousies, which represent the old 
factions of ‘ tribes ’ and ‘ clans,* make co-operation at home 
by means of voluntary association very difficult. Attempts 
have been made to organise the workers who make flannel 
or knit socks at home, and to bring them to the market 
without the intervention of middlemen. Such attempts are 
often frustrated by the action of the shopkeeper class, whose 
interests are opposed, and to whom the peasantry, as in 
other poor countries, are heavily in debt. To this we must 
add other difficulties, due to the want of persistence which 
marks the Irish character, to the jealousies of religious 
origin, and to the lack of honesty and fair dealing which is 
unfortunately common, and which creates a general feeling 
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of suspicion among neighbours. But men who can never 
agree among themselves arc quite content to be guided by 
some independent authority which has gained their confi¬ 
dence by just dealings; and although they may combine 
together against such authority when they fancy they can 
gain some advantage, such schemes can be frustrated by 
firmness and fair treatment, which will make the ruling 
authority respected when weakness is secretly ridiculed. 

The task of any Government bent on improving the con¬ 
dition of the country is not by any means easy. Patience 
and persistence are needed, and much opposition, due to 
ignorance, prejudice, jealousy, and petty scheming, to the 
vested interests of the less destitute class and to the extra¬ 
vagant demands of those who think that they can obstruct 
unless they are paid off, will have to be encountered con¬ 
tinually. Failures will discourage the workers, and success 
will lead to increasing demands for more help. But wise 
men who have set their hands to the plough must not turn 
back. The Government must do that which experience 
shows to be best, without too great indulgence shown to 
public opinion, and without expectation of gratitude from 
the people as a whole. It is a work to be steadily prose¬ 
cuted year by year; but the results already obtained are of 
good augury for the future. 

A few words on the political aspect of the question must 
be added, not because it really affects the subject very much, 
but because of English opinion, which attributes an undue 
influence to political ideas. The public of Great Britain 
have awakened from the delusion that Home Eiile is needed 
for the contentment of the Irish people; but they suppose 
the Irish still to have at heart a change which is known not 
to be for their advantage, and still to desire separation from 
the richer country. Such ideas do, no doubt, exist among 
classes connected with professional politicians in Irish towns, 
but it is not too much to say that the Irish peasant not 
only does not long for Home Rule, but fears and distrusts 
the establishment of such a system. In his own heart he 
most desires to profit by the wealth, experience, and im¬ 
partial conduct of the more prosperous populations of Great 
Britain. He will always ask for more than he expects to 
get, and will demand as a right what he sliould ask as a 
favour, if ho considers that it may be most easily so obtained. 
But he has no desire to see the sources of wealth dried up, 
or to break with those from whom benefits may be obtained. 
He is acquainted with the progress of England, Scotland, 
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and America, and he knows well that the money can only 
come from Great Britain. Separation means the ruin of 
Ireland, and the fact is as shrewdly appreciated by the 
peasantry of the West of Ireland as it is by the middle 
class in England. 

The peasantry trusted Mr. Parnell. They thought that 
he had at heart the interests of Ireland, and beliered that he 
had the power to wring concessions from the British Parlia¬ 
ment. Even under Parnell their minds were set not on 
Home Rule, but on the land question,whichwas within their 
own powers of understanding. They knew better than the 
English that words might be useful for concesiling purpose, 
and that Home Rule was a cloak for the concealment of 
more practical aims. But with the fall and death of Parnell 
the whole system collapsed. They had no faith in his 
successors, and they became indifferent to political agitation. 
They were glad to be rid of a terrorism which interfered with 
their ordinary life, kept away from Ireland the visitors who 
brought money to the country, and alienated the kindly 
feeling of the English. They turned with hope to a Govern¬ 
ment awakened to a sense of their privations, and they look 
forward to material benefits in the future. They continue 
to return, in obedience to their priests, members to represent 
them whom they have judged and found wanting; but they 
cannot forget the ruin of Parnell, and they attribute his 
ruin to the priests* influence. The real parties of to-day are 
the clerical party in the country and the anti-clerical party 
in the towns. Both sections of Irish Home Rule politicians 
are well aware of the real feeling of the people, and though 
they continue to preach Homo Rule, they cannot oppose a 
policy of material improvement. They accordingly proclaim 
that the Irish will accept all that is offered, but will still 
demand independence and separation, although they are 
aware that such revolutions can never come about, unless 
some remarkable leader in the future succeeds in cajoling or 
coercing a weak central Government. Meantime the material 
improvement of the country would tend more and more to knit 
together the people of the two islands, and to show the 
necessity of union. Much of the bitterness of American 
Irishmen is due to the fact that they are obliged to seek a 
livelihood abroad, while their hearts are at home; and any 
growth of home prosperity, which might tend to the reduc¬ 
tion of emigration, would lead to better feeling in Ireland. 

But in order to carry out effectively such a system of 
administration a more complete organisation is required. At 
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present the affia.irs of the country are carried on by numerous 
independent boards and departments, such as the Board of 
Works, the Local Government Board, the Congested Districts 
Board, &c.; and of these the last can only be regarded as 
experimental, and takes action only in certain districts 
while others which also require aid are beyond its limits. 
General schemes for railways or drainage require a more 
powerful organisation, and duties require to be redistributed 
in accordance with a growing amount of work. It has been 
proposed to create a department of agriculture and industry 
to serve the whole country, but the execution of public works 
is at least as important as the developement of agriculture 
and of fisheries, or the improvement of stock. The new 
organisation should provide also for this important depart¬ 
ment, and it should be armed with sufficient power, and 
placed in the hands of men who will devote themselves to 
the subject, and make themselves familiar on the spot with 
every aspect of the various delicate cases which must arise. 

Other questions in Ireland will no doubt demand the 
careful consideration of Government, especially those con¬ 
cerned with land laws and education. Legislation has now 
reduced the landlord to a condition which takes Jrom him 
all power over the tenantry, so long as they pay the rent 
fixed by Government, and which has left him little interest 
in the improvement of property, while still heavily charging 
him with rates not proportioned to his reduced income. The 
good will of the tenant is often purchased at a fancy price, 
while the landlord is unable to sell his interest except at a 
ruinous loss. He no doubt often obtains his rent more 
regularly than in the old days, but his income has often been 
reduced by half or by three-quarters. 

It has not been for the general good that capital should 
be so reduced, in cases when good landlords applied 
their wealth to the benefit of their property. Ireland 
has suffered more than England or Scotland by agricul¬ 
tural depression, because the resources of the landed class 
have been more generally exhausted. In England, even in 
counties where agriculture is almost ruined, families are 
found whose wealth enables them to help the peasantry. 
In Ireland one may travel for a whole day through the 
poorer districts without seeing a country gentleman’s house. 
In such a country improvements by private enterprise are 
impossible, and it becomes a question whether starvation is 
to be combated by occasional action in bad years, which is 
at best a temporary expedient to meet an emergency, or by 
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a steady and constant action under an organised system of 
administration. 

In some parts of the country—especially on the south 
shores of Connemara—the country is so utterly desolate and 
unfit for habitation, that money sunk in public works may 
appear to be wasted. The population originally attracted by 
the fisheries was increased by the growth of grass farms to 
the north. The fishing industry has decreased, either by the 
disappearance of the fish—as asserted—or by a gradual 
change in the habits of the peasantry. In such a case it 
would seem that the only hope lies in the migration or 
emigration of the population. If the fisheries are capable 
of revival, it is evident that they can only succeed if fishing 
harbours are established, and railway communication made 
direct to the markets, and brought down to the piers. 

What has been said in these pages may perhaps show that 
the poverty of Ireland is not due entirely to the indolence 
of its inhabitants, or to the absence of natural resources. 
It is due yet more to want of capital and want of knowledge. 
The hardy peasantry have fought a long fight against 
destitution and natural disadvantages. By emigration and 
migratory labour they have kept half the poor out of the 
workhouse. They require to be led and trained, but they 
furnish us with much good material for the navy, and in a 
less degree for the army, and public aid, wisely distributed, 
would in time dissipate a sense of wrong which is not 
altogether without cause, and would spread in its place 
prosperity and content, with a sense of the importance of 
union wherein lies strength. 
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Art. V.—1. The Collection of Autograph Letters and His¬ 
torical Documents formed by Alfred Morrison. Second 
Series: The Hamilton and Nelson Papers (1756-1816). 
Privately printed. 2 vols. Imp. 8vo. 1893-4. 

2. Emma, Lady Hamilton. By Hilda Gamlin. 4to. Liver¬ 
pool: 1891. 

3. Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson. By John Cordt 
Jeafpreson. 2 vols. Post 8vo. London: 1888. 

4. The Queen of Naples and Lord Nelson. By John Cordt 
Jeafpreson. 2 vols. Post 8vo. London: 1889. 

5. Memoirs of Lady Hamilton, 8vo. London: 1815. 

6. Authentic Narrative of the Death of Lord Nelson. By 
William Beatty, M.D. Crown 8vo. London: 1807 j 
second edition, 1895. 

T ESS than an hour before the first shot was fired at 
Trafalgar, Nelson, retiring to his cabin, wrote what 
has been called ‘ a codicil to his will,* and was, at any rate, 
a formal document, signed in the presence of witnesses. 
Captain Hardy and Captain Blackwood, in which, after 
enumerating services rendered to his king and country by 
‘Emma Hamilton, widow of the Eight Honourable Sir 
‘ William Hamilton,’ he concluded: ‘ I leave Emma Lady 
‘ Hamilton therefore a legacy to my king and country, that 
‘ they will give her an ample provision to maintain her rank 
‘ in life. I also leave to the beneficence of my country 
‘ my adopted daughter Horutia Nelson Thompson; and I 
* desire she will use in future the name of Nelson only.* The 
force of the ‘codicil’ was strengthened in public opinion 
by Dr. Beatty’s narrative, from which it appeared that 
several times after he was wounded. Nelson reverted to the 
subject of it—the provision for Lady Hamilton and his 
adopted daughter; and that nearly his last words, addressed 
to Dr. Scott his chaplain, were—‘ Eemember that I leave 
‘ Lady Hamilton and my daughter Horatia as a legacy to 
‘ my country: never forget Horatia.’ They were followed 
only by what may more properly be considered his legacy to 
his country, embodying the work of his life in his last ejacula¬ 
tion, ‘ Thank God, I have done my duty.’ This dying scene, 
the memory of Nelson’s last wishes, and the knowledge that 
her career was very intimately mixed up with that of Nelson, 
have always given a special interest to the story of Lady 
Hamilton. And yet, though often talked of, and differently 
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represented as the vilest and most abandoned of her sex, or 
as an erring but pure woman, scandalously neglected in her 
time of need by an ungrateful country, it is only of late 
years that the materials for a correct judgement have been 
within our reach; and even these, imperfectly examined, 
have led to strange misrepresentations. 

To those interested in the matter it has long been known 
that Mr. Alfred Morrison was gradually enriching his 
splendid collection of historical manuscripts with original 
letters and other documents illustrating the relations of 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton, which, with a rare liberality, 
lie has permitted students of Nelson history to examine and 
even to copy, lie has now largely increased our debt of 
gratitude by having the text of these documents printed, so 
as to be at once more accessible and beyond the risk of acci¬ 
dent. It is not too much to say that in the vast mass of 
literature which has sprung up round Nelson’s name, there 
is nothing of even approximately equal interest or value, 
with the one exception of Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘ Dispatches 
‘ and Letters of Lord Nelson,’ a work perfect in itself as to 
the professional merits of the great admiral, but scarcely 
touching on his private life and the emotional side of his 
character. The volumes have been carefully edited and are 
beautifully printed, and though not published, in the tech¬ 
nical sense of the word, are, by the generosity of the owner, 
to be found in our principal public libraries. 

Mrs. Gamlin, whose handsome and splendidly illustrated 
volume stands second on our list, seems to have written 
rather to sustain a thesis than to elucidate the truth. 
Though her work was published tlireo years before the 
complete issue of Mr. Morrison’s, she had permission to 
examine the original documents in Mr. Morrison’s posses¬ 
sion, and did so with a painstaking partiality which deprives 
the result of all value as an historical or biographical 
record. We are not aware that Mrs. Gamlin possesses, or 
claims to possess, any exceptional skill in the appreciation 
of manuscripts; but, with respect to these most interest- 
ing papers, having started with a strong prejudice, she has 
felt neither hesitation nor scruple in pronouncing as ‘ for- 
‘ geries ’ all those letters—and they are many—which militate 
against her opinion. No question of paper, ink, water¬ 
mark, or similar details enters into her discussion; some of 
the more important documents she has condemned with¬ 
out having even seen them. The one criterion which 
she accepts is agreement with a preformed estimate of 
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character. Anything more unscientific or unsatisfactory it 
is difficult to conceive. In one direction only—independent 
of the pictures—has Mrs. Gamlin’s book any biographical 
value. Living in Cheshire, she has been able to collect 
some local traditions as to the childhood and early surround¬ 
ings of her heroine; but these, when all is said, are but 
few and of no great importance. 

Mr. Jeafifreson’s two works, named above, stand on a 
higher level, though their excessive diffiuseness and frequent 
repetitions render them unpleasant reading. They are 
based largely on Mr. Morrison’s manuscripts, and may, to 
some extent, be considered as introducing these to the 
public. Mr. Jeafireson has also examined some of the manu¬ 
scripts in the British Museum,* and has endeavoured to pro¬ 
duce pictures of a ‘ real Lady Hamilton,’ a ^real Lord Nelson,* 
though we doubt whether the ‘ reality ’ of the pictures will 
be accepted by any independent student;.whether they are 
not, in fact, caricatures rather than portraits. The original 
‘ Memoirs of Lady Hamilton,’ first published very shortly 
after her death, and frequently reprinted, is the foundation 
of much that has passed current as the story of her life. It 
has been vigorously denounced, especially by Mr. Paget,t 
as an infamous book; and is, indeed, written in a superior 
and sanctimonious tone which is exceedingly offensive. It 
is also throughout inspired by a feeling of savage hate for its 
subject, but withal it contains lies and truth curiously mixed 
up in a manner which suggests Lady Hamilton herself as their 
origin, and the probability of its author being that ‘ Mr.’ 
Harrison who, after being hired by Lady Hamilton to 
write a Life of Nelson, and being admitted for several 
months to her confidence, quarrelled with her, stoic a 
quantity of her papers, and in 1814 disgusted the country 

.• Quite recently tho Hritish Museum has acquired an enormous 
mass of Nelson’s papers till now preserved in the family. So far as 
Nelson’s own letters are concerned, most, if not all of them, were put 
at the disposjil of Sir Harris Nicolas when he was collecting materials 
for his great work; but the bulk of the correspondence to Nelson was 
foreign to Nicolas’s purpose, and the greater number of Lady Hamil¬ 
ton’s letters were probably not shown to him. These papers, now 
in the Museum, have not yet been arranged or catalogued; and 
though the present writer has been permitted to examine them, with 
some interesting results, he cannot hazard an opinion as to what a 
closer and more prolonged search may reveal. 

t Paradoxes and Puzzles; in the article which first appeared in 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ April 186*0. 
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by the publication of * The Letters of Lord Nelson to Lady 
‘ Hamilton/ a work severely, but not too severely, scourged 
at the time in this Journal.* In any ^gase, however, the 
‘ Memoirs ’ does occasionally stumble on'^Hihe truth, though 
its unsupported testimony has very little weight. But the 
interest which attaches to the subject of these memoirs and 
papers, as a key to the composite character of Nelson, 
warrants our examining it in some detail by the new light 
which now shines on it. We wish to know, so far as 
possible, what manner of person this was who exercised 
such a strong influence over our national hero ; who—it has 
been said—persuaded him to the commission of gross errors 
and shameful crimes; who—it has also been said—persuaded 
him to cast the soft pleasures of love behind him, and to 
go forth conquering and to conquer, the saviour of England 
and of Europe. About this a great deal of nonsense has 
been talked; the character of the woman has been ignored, 
the character of the man has been lost sight of. The nature 
and degree of the influence can only be understood when 
we have fully realised what manner of person Lady Hamilton 
really was. 

‘ Emy Hr. of Henry Lyon smith of Ncsse by Mary his 

* wife. Bap. May 12, 1765 ‘ Henry Lyon of Denhall 

‘ smith. Bur. June 21, 1765.’ These two extracts from 
the registers of Great Neston, in Cheshire, contain all 
that is absolutely known of the birth and the father of 
the girl, who, after calling herself Emly, Amy, Emily, and 
finally Emma, with a surname sometimes Lyon and some¬ 
times Harte, ultimately acquired by marriage a legal title 
to the name of Hamilton, by which she is more commonly 
known. The date of her birth is quite uncertain. In 
after years she always kept April 26 as her birthday, and 
Mrs. Gamlin has supposed that she was born just sixteen 
days before her baptism. The facts of her early career show 
that this is extremely improbable. The legally attested 
certificate of her death, on January 15, 1815, gives her age 
as 51, from which Mr. Paget assumes that she was born in 
1764, and Mr. Jeaffreson that she was born in 1763. With 
much greater probability the anonymous author of the 

* Memoirs’ puts the date of her birth as 1761. Of Lyon, 
the village smith, nothing whatever is known more than is 
said in the register. Mary Lyon, after her husband’s death, 
(trossed the Dee into Flintshire, and lived for some time 

* < Edinburgh vol. p. U08. 
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, with her mother, Mrs. Kidd, at or nefir Hawarde^. She 
seems to hai$e been a capable, industrioas woman,' more or 
less able to read aad write, and respectable according to the 
standard of her clfss. It is not improbable that she married 
again. In later life she was known as Mrs. Gadogan, and 
her daughter, in her will, described her as Mary Doggen, 
Doggin, or Gadogan. If, however, there was a second hus¬ 
band, he had died before Mrs. Gadogan comes into notice. 
She had a sister, Arny Moore, married in Liverpool, after 
whom the child was named—Bmy being, it is said, the 
local spelling. A Henry Gadogan, who comes into the 
story, may possibly have been a kinsman of the hypothetical 
husband, and several Connors are described as cousins. 

As a child, Amy learnt to read and write and to talk 
broad Cheshire; as a young girl, she was for some time 
nursemaid in the family of Mrs. Thomas, the wife of a 
surgeon practising in Ha warden. From Mrs. Thomas’s 
she came up to London, where she is said to have been in 
the service of Mrs. Linley, of Drury Lane Theatre; of Dr. 
Budd, physician of St. Bartholomew’s ; of a fruiterer in 
St. James’s; of Mrs. Kelly of Arlington Street, a woman 
known- -on the hicm a 7ion lucendo principle—as the Abbess, 
and to have lived for some time with John Willett Payne, 
commonly known as Jack Payne, and described as at that 
time regulating captain * for London. All this is very 
doubtful. No dates are given, and many of the details are 
certainly false. She is said to have left Mrs. Linley’s service 
in grief for the death of her son Samuel, a midshipman. But 
Samuel Linley did not die till December 1778. Dr. Budd did 
not settle in London till 1780 ; and Jack Payne, who never 
was oil the regulating service, was still a lieutenant in the 
beginning of 1779, when he may have been in London for a 
short time. The only fact which stands out among the 
vague and uncertain statements is that about the end of 
1779 or beginning of 1780—when, according to Mrs. Gamlin, 
she was still some months short of fifteen—she gave birth to 
a little girl, which was taken care of by old Mrs. Kidd at 
Hawarden. 

It is said that after this she was in utter want and 
reduced to the loivest degradation, from which she escaped, 
in the summer of 1780, to appear as Hygeia or the Goddess 
of Health, in the exhibition of the notorious James Graham. 


* A ‘ regulating captain ’ waa a OQptoin in the navy appointed to 
some station on shore for the duty of impressing or entering seamen. 
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We first get on soi^iething like firm ground in the beginning 
of 1781, kt which time she had attracted the notice of Sir 
Harry Fetherstonehaugh, of Up Park, Sussct, ‘ a dissolute 
‘ and hard-riding baronet,’ with whom Iftie lived for some 
eight or ten months, and, it is said, nearly ruined him ‘ by 
^ the extravagant profusion into which he plunged for her 
‘ soke.’ By Christmas 1781 her reckless extravagance and 
faithlessness had disgusted her protector, and he abruptly 
dismissed her, though within a few months of a second 
accouchement. It may well be, indeed, that the discovery 
of this, added to the knowledge of her misconduct, was the 
cause of what has been described as Fetherstoiiehaugh’s 
heartU'Ssness in sending her away, with no more money than 
sufficient to pay her travelling expenses to Hawarden. 

Among her too intimate friends at Up Park was Charles 
Greville, second son of the first Earl of Warwick (of that 
creation), who possibly had reason to consider himself the 
father of the expected infant. It was at any rate to him 
that the girl, now signing herself Emly Hart, turned for 
assistance and support. These 'Greville gave her, with 
much good advice as to her behaviour. He put it fairly 
before her that if she came to live with him she must drop 
all her connexions and old friends. He pretended to no 
sentiment, though, at the same time, he was prepared to act 
liberally. ‘ As to the child,’ he wrote on January 10, 1782 
—the first certain date since her baptism—* Sir H. may be 

* informed of circumstances which may reasonably make 

* him doubt, and it is not worth while to make it a subject 
‘ of altercation. Its mother shall obtain it kindness from 
‘me, and it shall never want.’ It would seem probable, 
however, that the child was stillborn, as nothing further 
was heard of it; and before the summer of 1782 Miss Harte 
was living with Greville in a small house immediately 
adjoining Paddington Green—a ‘ringless bride,’ in the 
euphemistic language of Mr. Jeaffresoii, or, as Mr. Paget 
prefers to put it, ‘ his wife in everything except in legal 
‘ title to the name ’—words surely grossly misapplied in 
reference to a woman of Miss Harte’s antecedents. 

It may be that in course of time she became genuinely 
attached to Greville. Her letters to him during their 
occasional separations read prettily—despite their barbarous 
spelling—couched in language often almost childish in its 
nawetS. It has been suggested that Greville had, at one 
tim^ the idea of marryipg her. For this there are no 
grounds whatever. Greville was fond of her as of a beautiful 
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toy; but neither in his letters nor in his demeanour towards 
her, from first to last, does there appear any touch of 
sentiment. ^4^* hk own comfort and gratification he had 
her instructed, and" especially in music and singing, which 
she studied with marked success, her voice being delicious, 
though her ear, it is said, was by no means accurate. It 
was early in this cuuipanionship that Greville introduced 
her to Romney, who was captivated by her beauty and 
became her slave for life. With Greville’s knowledge and 
approval, the acquaintance grew to friendship, and though 
the statement that she sat to Romney and other painters as 
a professionid model is unfounded, she did sit frequently for 
portraits, or for pictures which are virtually portraits. The 
number of these which Romney painted is very great— 
twenty-four, taken at this period or later, have been 
enumerated, and there are probably more. Of one of them 
the private history peeps out in Greville’s letters to his 
uncle. Sir William Hamilton. Writing in October, 1784, 
he says: * Let me know how the Bacchante is to be paid. 

‘ T will have it packed when an opportunity otters. The 
‘ dog was ugly, and I make him paint it again; ’ and a few 
months later, in January, 1785; ‘ Emma’s picture shall be 
‘ sent by the first ship. I wish Romney yet to mend the 
‘ dog.’ 

Many, if not all of these, are highly idealised: she posed 
in character, and in most of them—notably in tliat in the 
National Portrait Gallery—the expression is one of childlike 
innocence, which can scarcely have been the characteristic of 
a woman of from twenty to twenty-five, who had been leading 
a public life almost from childhood. Her surpassing beauty, 
as it still shines out from Romney’s canvas, and her later 
association with Nelson, have cast a glamour over her 
memory and led to much ill-timed and ill-placed gush; as 
when Mr. Jeaffreson speaks of her—the mother of two 
illegitimate children, the year-long associate of Fetherstone- 
haugh and his dissolute companions, the waif of the streets— 
as ‘ a delicate and pure-minded girl.’ It may, nevertheless, 
be conceded that, for a young woman of her class, the four 
years spent in the intimate society of Greville, a man of 
cultivated and refined taste, was a very great advantage, and 
that during this period her mind received a veneer of culti¬ 
vation, her manners an outward show of refinement, and her 
beauty assumed a more delicate or even ethereal expression. 
With a staff consisting of two maid servants and her mother 
—Mrs. Oadogan—who acted as duenna in Greville’s absence. 
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she Had charge of the household, which was kept up at the 
modest cost of about 300Z. a 3 'ear. Greville’s whole income 
would seem not to have exceeded 500/. # 

In 1784 he was visited by his maternal uncle, Sir William 
Hamilton, for many years English ambassador at the Court 
of Naples, and then home on leave. Though twenty years 
older than his nephew, there was little restraint or dignity 
in their intercourse; and though Hamilton occasionally 
addressed his nephew as ‘ My dear Charles,’ Greville always 
addressed his uncle as ‘ My dear Hamilton.’ Lady Hamilton, 
who had brought her husband a handsome estate of 6 , 000 /. 
a year, and who was still passionately in love with him after 
twenty-five years of marriage, bad died in 1782; and it was 
currently supposed that Hamilton, now fifty-four, but with 
the appearance of forty, had come to England to look out 
for a second wife. The idea was not pleasing to Greville, 
who had learned to consider himself as his uncle’s heir; and it 
may be supposed that he was not sorry to notice Hamilton’s 
undisguised admiration of Emma’s beauty, or to listen to 
the rapturous expression of it. According to a conversation 
more or less imaginary, reported by Mr. Jeaffreson, Greville 
assented to his uncle’s enthusiasm, adding, ‘ She is, I think, 
‘ about as perfect a thing as can be found in all nature.’ 
‘ My dear Charles,’ replied the uncle, ‘ she is better than 
‘ anything in nature. In her particular way she is finer 
‘ than anything that is to be found in antique art.’ * I 
‘ agree with you,’ answered Greville ; ‘ I don’t think that even 
‘ art has done anything so good.’ llaniilton easily fell into 
the habit of calling in every afternoon and spending some 
time in easy conversation with Emma, whom he taught to 
address him as Pliny ; and gradually the girl, who at first 
spoke of him as ‘ an old man,’ began to forget his age and 
to think him charming. In this, however, there was nothing 
underhand; she told Greville frankly enough that next to 
himself she loved Hamilton, and in a letter of June 15, 
1784, wrote, ‘Tell Sir William everything you can, and tell 
‘ him I am sorry our situation prevented me from giving 
‘ him a kiss.’ 

The progress of this friendship and the story of the 
transfer of Emma to the protection of Sir William is a 
curious study of human nature, and, in a more particular 
sense, of human nature in the eighteenth century. Greville’s 
affairs were already embarrassed, and he seems from the 
first to have had three objects steadily in view: to get rid 
of an encumbrance which might be a stumbling-block in the 
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way of his making a good marriage; to prevent Hamilton 
marrying again; and to secure his aid in extricating himself 
from his present difficulties. After Hamilton’s return to 
Naples he wrote to him, in January, 1785:— 

‘ Emma certainly is much improved since she has been with me. 
She has none of the bad habits which giddiness and inexperience en¬ 
couraged, and which bad choice of company introduced. She has much 
pride, and submits to solitude rather than admit of one improper 
acquaintance. She is naturally elegant and lits herself easily to any 
situation, having quickness and sensibility. ... If I was independent 
I should think so little of any other connexion that I never would 
marry. I have not an idea of it at present, but if any proper oppor¬ 
tunity offered I should be much harassed, not know how to manage 
or how to fix Emma to her satisfaction.’ 

A couple of months later he went a step further and wrote 
on March 10 :— 

‘ They say here that you are in love. I know you love variety 
and are a general flirt, and of the sixty English, what with widows and 
young married ladies, an amateur may be caught. ... If you did not 
choose a wife, I wish the tea-maker of Edgeware Row was yours, if 
I could without banishing myself from a visit to Naples. ... I should 
not write to you thus if I did not think you seemed as partial as I am 
to her. She would not hear at once of any change, and from no one 
that was not liked by her. ... I am not a dog in the manger; if I 
could go on I would never make this arrangement, but to be reduced 
to a standstill and involve myself in distress further than I could extri¬ 
cate myself, and then to be unable to provide for her at all, would 
make me miserable.’ 

Several other letters of a similar character followed, and 
on December 3, after nearly a year’s negotiation, if it may 
be called so, he wrote: ^ As you have fully communicated 
‘ your sentiments to me, and you know mine relative to 
‘ Emma, I shall not enter further on the subject than to 
‘ explain to you the occasion of your receiving Hie inclosed.’ 
The * inclosed ’ was a letter from Emma, saying that as 
Greville was obliged to be from home for six or eight 
months, she would be glad to pay him a visit ‘ if you are 
‘ agreeable.’ At the end of the time Greville would come 
and take her home. Mr. Jeaffreson expresses a strong 
opinion that Emma wrote this in ignorance and innocence. 
The idea is scarcely supported by Greville’s letter of 
January 20, 1786, in which, after speaking of the prepara¬ 
tions for the girl’s journey, he goes on:— 

^ She talks of the chances of our not meeting again, and that on the 
least neglect she will accept your offers and that she will by her con¬ 
duct merit your kindness. She must have in her mind a stronger 
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impression of the chances than she expresses, but she says that she 
would not put herself in the reach of chances with any person but 
yourself, and she does not say this from compliment but from her 
heart.’ 

To us nothing can well appear more cold-blooded than 
Greville’s behaviour in this matter, and it can only be explained 
on the supposition that, notwithstanding his protestations of 
aflfection, he regarded her simply as one of the frail sister¬ 
hood, void alike of feeling or sensibility. And yet, in truth, 
Emma ought not to be so classed. Whatever she was before 
she linked her fortunes to Greville’s, it appears probable 
that she had become really fond of him. In her residence 
with him there was none of that gilded splendour which so 
often casts a false brilliance over vice: she was housed and 
dressed as became the wife of a man of very limited means. 
Her yearly allowance for dress and pocket money was only 
*201. ; and in other ways her life was retired, almost solitary, 
with, in Greville’s absence, her mother for her sole com¬ 
panion, Eoraney her sole friend, reading and singing 
her sole amusement. Anything approaching to gaiety 
or dissipation was unknown. Such a manner of life was 
certainly as foreign to her later as it was to her earlier 
character, and may be taken as evidence that she honestly 
loved the man for whom she endured it. When he de¬ 
liberately sold her to his uncle he robbed her of that guid¬ 
ing principle which had ruled her for the last four years; 
and her future conduct, if restrained by prudence, appears 
in a widely diflPerent light from that which shone on it in 
the modest house by Paddington Green. On April 30, four 
days after her arrival at Naples, she wrote :— 

‘ I dreaded sitting down to write, for I try to appear as cheerful 
before Sir William as I could, and I am sure to cry the moment 1 
think of you. . . . To live without you is impossible. I love you to 
that degree, that at this time there is not a hardship upon earth, either 
of poverty, hunger, cold, death, or even to walk barefooted to Scotland 
to see you, but what I would undergo. Therefore, my dear, dear 
Greville, if you do love me, for my sake try all you can to come here 
as soon as possible. ... I respect Sir William, I liave a great regard 
for him . . . and he loves me. But he can never be anything nearer 
to me than your uncle and my sincere friend. He never can be my 
lover.’ 

And the next day she added:— 

‘ I have had a conversation this morning with Sir William that has 
made me mad. He speaks—^no, I do not know what to make of it. 
But, Greville, dear Greville, write some comfort to me, . . . For God’s 
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sake write to me and come to me, for Sir W. shall never be anything 
to me but your friend.’ 

It may, of course, be said, ‘ tlie lady protests too much; ’ 
but, making every allowance for emotional exaggeration, we 
arc tempted to believe that at the time she really fancied that 
she felt all this. And later letters tell the same story. 
Absence made the heart grow fonder, and her appeals to 
Greville read like those of a love-sick village maiden. On 
July 22 she wrote:— 

* I am only writing to beg of you, for God’s sake, to send me one 
letter, if it is only a farewell. I have been from you going of six 
months, and you have wrote one letter to me, instead of which I 
have sent fourteen to you. So pray, let me beg of you, my mucli 
beloved Greville, only one line from your-dear, dear hands. You 
don’t know how thankful I shall be lor it.Life is insup¬ 

portable without you. Oh ! my heart is entirely broke. Then, for 
God’s sake, my ever dear Greville, do write to me some comfort. . . . 
I am poor, helpless, and forlorn. I have lived with you five years, 
and you have sent me to a strange place, and no one prospect but 
thinking you was coming to me. Instead of which I was told 1 was 
to live, you know how, with Sir William. No; I respect him; but 
no, never 1 Shall he perhaps live with me for a little while like you 
and send me to England ? Then, what am I to do ? What is to 
become of mo ? ’ 

And between whiles she described the various lords, princes 
and the king himself who were paying their court to her— 
always to emphasise the conclusion that ‘there is not a 
‘ king or a prince on earth that could make me happy with- 
‘ out you.’ ‘ Pray write,’ she added to a long letter on 
August 1, ‘ pray write, for nothing will make me so angry, 
‘ and it is not to your interest to disoblige me, for you don’t 
‘ know the power I have here. Only I never will be his 
‘ mistress. If you afifront me, I will make him marry me.’ 

It was her last protest; but having accepted the position, 
Emma lost no time in working towards the end with which she 
had threatened Greville—the making Hamilton marry her. 
In no other way can we explain the exuberance of affection 
in her notes to Sir William, which, coming within a few 
months of those to Greville, would seem to show that she 
had a stock of such declamtions on hand and ready for her 
purpose. Thus on January 18, 1787, she wrote:— 

‘Oh, my dearest Sir William, I have just received your dear sweet 
letter. It has charmed me. I don’t know what to say to you to 
thank you in words kind enough. Oh, how kind! Do you call 
me your dear friend ? Ah, what a happy creature is your Emma 1 
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Me that had no friend, no protector, nobody that I could trust, and 
now to be the friend, the Emma, of Sir William Hamilton.* 

And again, apparently a few days later:— 

* I can’t be happy till I have wrote to you, my dearest Sir William, 
though it is so lately I saw you. But what of that to a person that 
loves as 1 do ? One hour’s absence is a year, and 1 shall count the 
hours and moments until Saturday, when I shall find myself once 
more in your kind dear arras, my dear Sir William, my friend, ray 
all, my earthly good, every kind name iu one. You are to me 
eating, drinking, and clothing—my comforter in distress. Then why 
shall 1 not love you ? Indeed, 1 must and ought, whilst life is left 
in me, or reason to think on you. . . . Pray, one little line, if you 
have time, just that I may kiss your name.’ 

Of Emilia’s life at Naples during the next few years it is 
needless to say much. The public sense of morality, less 
cogent in Naples than in London, did not feel aggrieved 
when the sinners were—on the one hand, the English Ambas¬ 
sador, handsome, wealthy, and with an agreeable fund of 
wit and humour, and on the other, an exceedingly beautiful 
woman, who sang delightfully, had a remarkable histrionic 
and mimetic talent, with a pretty turn for bantering and 
sprightly conversation. She had the best masters in Naples 
and she worked hard, so that she soon acquired a fluent 
knowledge of Italian and improved in her singing and 
music. She was not received at court, but society was 
less punctilious and readily yielded t& Hamilton’s insistence. 

‘ Sir William,* she wrote to Greville on August 4, 1787, ‘ is 
‘ very fond of me and very kind to me. . . . He is never a 
‘ moment from me. He goes nowhere without me. He has 
' no dinners but what I can be of the party. Nobody comes 
‘ without they are civil to me.’ Her letter gives an interest¬ 
ing account of the world around, as it appeared to her; and 
though considerable allowance must be made for her vanity, 
her habitual exaggeration, and the fact that in writing to 
(jrreville she was not unnaturally desirous of letting him know 
what a treasure he had so lightly parted with, its essential 
truth is confirmed from many independent sources. 

‘ We have been at Sorrento,’ she wrote, ‘ on a visit for ton days. . . . 
The last night I sang fifteen songs. One was a recitative from an 
opera at St. Carlo’s, the finest thing you ever heard, that for ten 
minutes after I sung it there was such a clapping that I was obliged 
to sing it over again. And 1 sung after that one with a tambourin, ' 
in the character of a young girl with a raree show, the prettiest thing 
you ever heard. In short, I left the people at Sorrento with their 
heads turned. I left some dying, some crying, and some in despair. 
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Mind you, this was all nobility, as proud as the devil. But we humbled 
them.’ 

After this they went to Ischia, on a visit to the Countess 
Mahoney, who, she says— 

‘ came down to the seashore to meet us. She took me in her arms 
and kissed me, and thanked Sir William for bringing her the company 
of so beautiful and lovely a woman. She took us to her house, where 
there was a full conversazione, and though I was in undress, only 
having a muslin chemise, very thin, yet the admiration I met with was 
surprising. The Countess made me sit by her, and seemed to have 
pleasure to distinguish me by every mark of attention, and they all 
allowed they had never seen such a bellissima creatura in all their life.’ 

After which she went on to say that she had refused an 
offer of 6,000f. to go to Madrid for three years as ^ first 
‘ woman in the Italian Opera,’ and was in treaty with Galini 
for a season in London, for which she was to get 2,000Z., on 
which terms Sir William would allow her to sing at Hanover 
Square. Some months before this Goethe had visited 
Naples, and in a letter dated March 16, 1787, has given the 
earliest account of the celebrated attitudes:— 

‘ Sir William Hamilton,’ he wrote, ‘ alter long love and study of art, 
has at length discovered the most perfect of the wonders of nature and 
art in a beautiful young woman. She lives with him; an English 
woman of about twenty years old. She is very handsome and of a 
beautiful figure. The old knight has had made for her a Greek 
costume which becomes Her extremely. Dressed in this and letting 
her hair loose and taking a couple of shawls, she exhibits every possible 
variety of posture, expression, and look, so that at the last the spectator 
almost fancies it is a dream. One beholds here in perfection, in move¬ 
ment, in ravishing variety, all that the greatest of artists have rejoiced 
to be able to produce. Standing, kneeling, sitting, lying down, grave 
or sad, playful, exulting, repentant, wanton, menacing, anxious—all 
mental states follow rapidly one after another. With wonderful taste 
she suits the folding of her veil to each expression, and with the same 
handkerchief makes every kind of headdress. The old knight holds 
the light for her and enters into the exhibition with his whole soul.’ 

He was, indeed, very well content with his bargain and 
the expressions of love which Emma lavished on him. On 
December 18, 1787, he wrote to Greville from Caserta:— 

‘ I am out almost every day on shooting parties, but I find my house 
comfortable in the evening Avith Emma’s society. You can have no 
idea of the improvement she makes daily in every respect—manners, 
language, and music particularly. She has now applied closely to 
singing five months, and 1 have her master (an excellent one) in the 
house, so that she takes three lessons a day; her voice is remarkably 
fine, and she begins now to have a command over it. ... I can 
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assure you her behaviour is such as has acquired her many sensible 
admirers, and we have a good man society, and all the female nobility, 
with the ([ueen at their head, show her every distant civility.’ 

Some eighteen months later he had realised what Emma 
was aiming at, and expressed his doubts about it to Greville. 
On May 26, 1789, he wrote 

‘ Emma often asks me, do you love me ? ay, but as well as your new 
apartment? . . . Certainly she would be welcome to share with 
<m our present footing ^ all I have during my life; but I fear her views 
are beyond what I can bring myself to execute, and that when her 
hopes on that point are over, that she will itiake herself and me 
unhappy.’ 

In the following winter the Duchess of Argyll came to 
Naples. In age and failing health she still preserved the 
remarkable beauty and the gentle temper which had won 
for her two successive ducal coronets; and whether from 
believing the rumour of a private marriage, which we may 
not uncharitably impute to Emma herself, or from genuine 
goodness of heart, she set the example of visiting and 
receiving her, which other English ladies were not slow to 
follow. Mr. Jeaffreson is probably correct in his suggestion 
that this had great weight with Hamilton, although it was 
not till nearly a year later that he finally decided to marry 
her. In May, 1791, with Emma in his company, he returned 
to England for a few months, during which Hoinney had a 
last opportunity of painting the portrait of his ‘divine 
‘ lady.’ They visited Hamilton’s cousin, William Beckford, 
at Eonthill, and there, for the first time in England, Emma 
exhibited her ‘ attitudes ’ to an admiring crowd of guests. 
On September 6 they were married at Marylebone Church, 
and almost immediately afterwards started for Naples, pass¬ 
ing through Paris, where they stayed for a few days, and 
where, according to the story which Emma told more than 
twenty years later, she was presented to Marie Antoinette, 
from whom she carried a letter to the Queen of Naples. 
This is extremely doubtful, Emma was not in the habit of 
keeping her honours secret, but Marie Antoinette’s name has 
no place in her correspondence, though no sooner was slie 
settled again at Naples than, on December 20, she wrote *to 
Romney:— 

‘ I have been received with open arms by all the Neapolitans of both 
sexes, by all the foreigners of every distinction. I have been presented 
to the Queen of Naples by her own desire; she has shown me all sorts 
of kind and affectionate attentions; in short, 1 am the happiest woman 
in the world. ... We have a many English at Naples, Ladies 
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Malmeabuiy, Malden, Plymouth, Carnegie, Wright, &c. They are 
rery kind and attentive to me; they all make it a point to be remark¬ 
ably civil to me.’ 

A week later, December 27, Lady Malmesbury wrote to her 
sister. Lady Elliot:— 

‘ We dined at Caserta yesterday with Sir William and Lady Hamilton. 
She really behaves as well as possible, and quite wonderfully, con¬ 
sidering her origin and education. The queen has received her very 
kindly as Lady Hamilton, but not as the English minister’s wife ; and 
I believe^ill the English mean to be very civil to her, which is quite 
right.’* 

This was the beginning of the acquaintance between these 
two celebrated women. During the following years it gradu¬ 
ally developed into what had every appearance of intimacy; 
and Emma, the favourite of the Queen, the wife of the 
English minister, was recognised as the leader of the 
Kcapolitan society, which conveniently ignored her ante¬ 
cedents and remembered only her beauty, her singing, her 
acting, and her good humour. All the English who visited 
or passed through Naples had the same story, Emma’s 
beauty, singing, dancing, attitudes are described as the most 
noteworthy features of the place. A few days after her 
former letter Lady Malmesbury wrote again: ‘You never 
* saw anything so charming as Lady Hamilton’s attitudes'. 
‘ The most graceful statues or pictures do not give you an 
‘ idea of them. Her dancing of the tarantella is beautiful 
‘ to a degree . . . the most lively thing possible.’ t In 
August 1796, the ‘Petrel,’ a small brig of war, came to 
Naples, and on the 12th, the Prince of Wales’s birthday, her 
captain, Bartholomew James, gave a dinner which was 
honoured by Prince Augustus and the principal people then 
at Naples, including, of course, Hamilton and his wife. 
Captain James has left us an amusing account of the 
festivity, in which, after the prince had seen over the ship, 

‘ we sat down to dinner, agreeable to the custom of the country, at the 
early hour of 1. . . . Koyal toasts, songs, and every kind of mirth filled 
up the time till 5 o’clock, in which the tars were not forgotten, for they 
in their turn drank their royal master and success to the family in their 
favourite liquor, grog, and afforded the company much entertainment 
from their songs and their variety of sea amusements; but the loyalty 
of that exquisite and charming lovely woman, Lady Hamilton, out- 

* Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 1st Earl of Minto, vol. i. 
p. 402. 

t Ibid. vol. i. p. 406. 
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shone then, as upon every other occasion, the whole party; for in the 
ecstasy of singing “ God save the King ” in full chorus with the whole 
ship’s company, she tore her fan to pieces and threw herself into such 
bewitching attitudes that no mortal soul could refrain from believing 
her to be an enthusiastic angel from heaven, purposely sent down to 
celebrate this pleasant, happy festival.’ 

In the evening the prince gave a ball, to which, says 
James, 

* attended by all the officers of the “ Petrel,” I went about 8 o’clock, 
and was extremely entertained at the appearance of the fjompany, 
which consisted of about 700 of the most fashionable people of all 
nations in Naples, as well as with the politeness and attention of his 
Koyal Highness and the affable goodness of Lady Hamilton, who did 
the female honours of the evening, and with whom I had the pleasure 
of dancing the second dance, the prince having opened the ball with 
her ladyship.* * 

Here is another notice of her from a more exacting critic, 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, who, after the evacuation of Corsica, was 
at Naples in December 1796;— 

‘ Lady Hamilton is the most extraordinary compound I ever beheld. 
Her person is nothing short of monstrous for its enormity, and is 
growing every day. She tries hard to think size advantageous to her 
beauty, but is not easy about it. Her face is beautiful; she is all 
nature and yet all art; that is to say, her manners are perfectly un¬ 
polished, of course very easy, though not Avith the ease of good 
breeding, but of a barmaid, excessively good-humoured, and wishing 
to please and be admired by all ages and sorts of persons that come in 
her way. But besides considerable natural understanding she has 
acquired since her marriage some knowledge of history and the arts, 
and one wonders at the application and pains she has taken to make 
herself what she is. With men her language and conversation are 
exaggerations of anything 1 ever heard anywhere.’ f 

It might, of course, be expected that a man like Elliot 
would form a less rapturous opinion about Emma and her 
charms than an enthusiastic naval captain; but there can 
be no question that during these years she was a great social 
power, though it may be doubted whether she ever had the 
influence with the Queen which she loved to claim. On 
December 18, 1794, she wrote to Greville;— 

‘ No person can be so charming as the queen. She is everything 
one can wish—the best mother, wife, and friend in the world. I live 

* Journal of Bear-Admiral Bartholomew James (Navy Becords 
Society), p. 294. 

t Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 1st Earl of Minto, vol. ii. 
p. 3G4. 
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constantly with her and have done intimately so for two years, and I 
never have in all that time seen anything but goodness and sincerity 
in her, and if ever you hear any lies about her contradict them ; and 
if you should see a cursed book written by a vile French dog with her 
character in it, don’t believe one word.’ 

It is, however, certain that in this there is much exaggera¬ 
tion, and that the Queen, whilst recognising her beauty and 
ability, and receiving her as a friend and confidante, did so 
mainly from political motives. As the fury of the French 
Revolution extended, as her brother-in-law and her sister 
were remorselessly sacrificed to it, her hatred of the Jacobins 
became more and more bitter, at the same time that she felt 
and knew herself to be surrounded by spies in the French 
interest. She leant for support on the English government 
and the English minister, but her private communication 
with him was necessarily restricted. The appearance of 
intimacy with Emma removed the difficulty. She could 
see and speak with her whenever and wherever she liked; 
their secret converse was supposed to be in the interests of 
immorality rather than of politics. The Italian Jacobins 
and French agents did not love the Queen or her confidante ; 
to them the Queen was Messalina; Emma, a vulgar courtesan ; 
but the part of confidential agent between the Queen and the 
English minister, which Emma was really playing, does not 
seem to have been suspected. Probably at the time Emma 
persuaded herself that she had a much more important share 
in the business; certainly in after years her representations 
of it continued to get more and more grand, till in the end 
she appeared in her own story as the moving power and 
guiding spirit of the Queen and the court. That she was 
nothing of the sort is capable of simple demonstration. 
Here is one case which has often been referred to. In 
March 1813, she drew up a statement of the services which 
she had rendered to the Government, and in it appears the 
following;— 

‘ By unceasing cultivation of my influence with the queen, and no 
less watchfulness to turn it to my country’s good, it happened that I 
discovered a courier had brought the King of Naples a private letter 
from the King of Spain. I prevailed on the queen to take it from his 
pocket unseen. We found it to contain the King of Spain’s resolution 
to withdraw from the coalition and join the French against England. 
My husband at this time lay dangerously ill. I prevailed on the 
queen to allow my taking a copy, ■with which I immediately despatched 
a messenger to my Lord Grenville, taking all the necessary precau¬ 
tions ; for his safe arrival then became very difficult, and altogether 
cost me about 400^. paid out of my private purse.* 
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The statement is perfectly clear, but is false from beginning 
to end. Mr. Jeaffreson has shown, by a detailed examina¬ 
tion of Emma’s private accounts,* that she had not and 
could not have 400?. in her ‘ private purse.* No date is 
given for the service claimed to have been rendered, and, 
while the mention of the King of Spain’s resolution ‘ to join 
* the French against England * would place it in the late 
summer of 1796, the resolution ‘ to withdraw from the 
‘ coalition ’ would throw it back to the previous year, and 
the distinct reference to Hamilton’s serious illness brings it, 
with certainty, to April 1795. On April 28, 1795, Hamilton 
wrote to Lord Grenville; ‘ I only got out of bed yesterday, 

‘ after having been confined to it for thirteen days; * and on 
the 30th he wrote again, enclosing a copy of a ciphered 
despatch from the Marquis Galatone, the Neapolitan 
minister at the Court of Spain, which announced, not any 
resolution of a war with England, but merely Galatone’s 
suspicion that the Spanish Court was treating for a peace 
with France.f He gave also the history of the copy :— 

‘ Her Majesty’s billet,’ he wrote, ‘ with the copy of the despatch, 
was sent to La<ly Hamilton on the 28th in the afternoon ; but as that 
despatch was to be returned directly, I could only take a hasty sketch 
of its contents. However, Lady Hamilton having had the honour of 
seeing the queen yesterday morning, and expressed my wishes of 
having a copy of that paper to send immediately to your lordship, her 
Majesty was pleased to promise me one, which was sent to Lady 
Hamilton yesterday evening. I thought these papers of such import¬ 
ance at tliis critical juncture that I determined to send off a courier 
with tliem directly to your Lordship; but as it would be dangerous to 
cause any suspicion here, I send this packet by one of my servants to 
Rome, and have' directed Mr. Jenkins to send off a trusty messenger 
with the utmost secrecy to your Lordship with this packet, and I can 
depend on Mr. Jenkins’s prudent and able execution of this com¬ 
mission. ... I have only to add, in confirmation of the probability 
of Spain’s being in actual negotiation with France for a peace, that 
the Queen of Naples told Lady Hamilton yesterday that the King of 
Naples had received a letter from his brother, the King of Spain, dated 
April 7, in which he said that he was now seriously thinking of giving 
peace to his subjects and of putting an end to the effusion of blood. 
. . . My late fever has left me so exceedingly weak that I am unable 
to apply long, but I am truly thankful that 1 have strength enough to 
send off this despatch.’ 

* Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson, vol. i. pp. 316-17. 

f Public Record Office: Foreign Records, Sicily, vol. 41. A 
fairly full abstract of this correspondence—not previously known—was 
contributed by Professor Laughton to the ‘ United Service Magazine ’ 
for April and May 1889. 
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It will be noticed that Emma neither saw this letter of the 
King’s, nor sent a copy of it to England, and that her share 
in transmitting Galatone’s despatch was merely that of 
a go-between, the Queen sending her the copy, in the first 
instance, of her own free will. Of more importance and 
greater notoriety is the service which Emma is said to have 
rendered to the English fleet previous to the battle of the 
Nile. Her claim, in the statement already referred to, is an 
extraordinary tissue of imaginative falsehood. It has often 
been given at second-hand, but it is only now that we have 
it direct from Emma herself. In a few words, it amounts to 
this—that in June, 1798, Nelson, having been to Egypt in 
a vain search for the French fleet, came off Naples and sent 
Troubridge on shore with a note to Hamilton to say that he 
was short of provisions and water, and that if his wants 
could not be relieved in one of the ports of Sicily, he must 
go down the Mediterranean to Gibraltar and leave Naples 
to its fate. That Hamilton took this note to the Prime 
Minister, General Acton, who immediately convened a 
council, at which the King was present, when they came to 
the resolution that it was impossible to accede to Nelson’s 
request. But that, meanwhile, Lady Hamilton had gone to 
the Queen, had begged and prayed, and insisted, and finally 
dictated an order, which the Queen wrote, addressed to all. 
the governors of the ports of Sicily, directing them to give 
the English fleet every possible assistance; that she sent 
this order to Nelson by Troubridge; and that, by virtue of 
it. Nelson was able to water his fleet and go again to Egypt 
to win the battle of the Nile. 

We will not now lay stress on the errors of patent fact 
further than to point out that when Nelson lay-to off Naples, 
on June 17, he had not been to Egypt, was not short of 
water, and said nothing whatever about going to Gibraltar; 
and, though he asked for clear answers to the questions, 

‘ Are the ports of Naples and Sicily open to his Majesty’s 
‘ fleet ? Have the governors orders for our free admission, 

‘ and for us to be supplied with whatever we may want ? * 
he asked still more urgently for information, for frigates, 
and for pilots. With all this Emma had nothing to do, and 
her memory may have played her false. It is different when 
she speaks of what she herself did: her misstatements about 
that were not due to a faulty memory, but to a too vivid 
imagination or to downright lying. We prefer to think 
that it was to a lively imagination acting in conjunction 
with excessive vanity, and that the lying was in a great 
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measure unconscious. However this may be, we can say 
positively that there was no council either with or without 
the King present, and consequently no resolution that they 
could not then break with France. The truth was, indeed, 
told by Clarke and McArthur, who, years before Pettigrew 
wrote, quoted Hamilton's letter to Nelson:—‘ I went with 
‘ him [Troubridge] directly to General Acton, and Oaptaitt 
‘ Troubridge has an order to the commanders of all the 
‘ Sicilian ports that will fully answer your purpose.’ It is 
now, however, put still more clearly in Hamilton’s letters 
to Lord St. Vincent and to Lord Grenville. In the latter he 
says:— 

* As Sir Horatio, in hia letter to me, said that his friend, Captain 
Troubridge, knew his mind and would explain it to me, I thought the 
shortest way would be to carry him to General Acton; and we did 
more business in half an hour than we should have done in a week in 
tho usual official way here. Captain Troubridge went straight to 
his point, and put strong questions to the General, wlio answered them 
fairly and to the satisfaction of the Captain. As no time was to be 
lost, the Admiral being now informed of the position and strength of 
the enemy and desirous of attacking them as soon as possible, I pre¬ 
vailed upon General Acton to write himself an order in the name of 
his Sicilian Majesty, directed to the governors of every port in Sicily, 
to supply the king’s ships with all kinds of provisions. . . . When 
Captain Troubridge had received this order from the General and put 
it into his pocket, his face brightened up and ho seemed perfectly 
happy.’ * 

So far as is known, Emma’s share in the business—and it 
seems she was determined to have some—was limited to 
writing a gushing note to Nelson. 

‘My dear Admiral,—I write in a hurry, as Captain Troubridge 
cannot stay a moment. God bless yon and send you victorious, and 
tliat I may see you bring back Bonaparte with you. Pray send 
Captain Hardy out to us, lor I shall have a fever with anxiety. The 
queen desires me to say everything that’s kind, and bids me say with 
her whole heart she wishes you victory. God bless you, my dear, 
dear sir. I will not say how glad I shall be to see you; indeed I 
cannot describe to you my feelings on your being so near us.' f 

It might, perhaps, still be thought that, after all, the 
Queen did send secret orders. Fortunately, we have in our 
Foreign Office Records a copy of the letter from the 
Governor of Syracuse to Acton,J giving a detailed account 

* Foreign Office Records, Sicily, vol. 44; * United Service Maga¬ 
zine,* May, 1889. 

t Nelson MSS. t Sicily, vol. 44. 
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of ihe arrwal of the fleet on July 19, of the perplexity he 
pn account of the somewhat vague and yet wide 
i^pse pf the order * scritto in nome di S. M. e sottoscritto 
‘ dal Capitano Generale Cav™ Acton con le pih vivi pressanti 
‘ sovrani incaricamenti per accoglienza ed assistenza della 

* tale squadra Inglese, estendosi al di la delle solite pre- 
^enzioni, ed individuando molt! nuovi e non previsti casi 
‘ ed occorrenze in contesto dell’ armonia ed amicizia di 
‘ S. M. per la JNTazione Inglese/ of his accepting the posi¬ 
tion because the fleet had come into the harbour without 
waiting for his permission, and because it was utterly im¬ 
possible for him to turn them out again. 

From first to last, in the contemporary letters of Hamil¬ 
ton, Nelson, the Governor of Syracuse, and even Emma 
herself, there is no mention of any action taken by the 
Qdeen in the matter, nor anything which can lead us to 
Suppose that secret orders were sent; and Emma’s state¬ 
ment is positively contradicted by every authentic detail. 
But it has received general credence because confirmed by 
Nelson in the last sentence he penned, little more than an 
hour before he was shot down. To any one who can calmly 
consider the evidence, it will be clear that as Nelson cer¬ 
tainly did not receive the Queen’s order, which Emma says 
he received, and did not, while at Syracuse, know of any 
secret order, he could afterwards know of it only from what 
Emma told him—that is to say, that his evidence is of no 
greater value than Emma’s, which is worthless. When 
Nelson spoke of his own knowledge, his word carries un¬ 
questioning acceptance. When he merely repeated Emma’s 
assurance, his testimony on other points may be compared 
with his reiterated assertion that Emma was a good and 
virtuous woman. 

In September 1793 Nelson, then captain of the ‘Aga- 

* menmon,’ was sent to Naples with Lord Hood’s despatch 
to Hamilton, desiring him to urge the King to strengthen 
the force of the allies at Toulon with 10,000 men. For a 
few days he was a guest in Hamilton’s house, and carried 
away pleasant memories of Hamilton’s wife, who had been 
very kind to his stepson, and whom—in a letter to his wife 
—he described as 'a young woman of amiable manners, 
‘who does honour to the station to which she is raised.’ 
During the following five years he was ^ot once at Naples, 
and,, though he not unfrequently wrote Hamilton friendly 
letters about the course of events, and commonly concluded 
them with ‘my best respects to Lady Hamilton,’ there 
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was certainly no intimacy; nor does it appear ^hat Eini^^a 
had any recollection of him more than she had* of the 
hundreds of other people who passed across her horizdtr. 
In the summer of 1798 things were different. Naples had 
been sorely pressed by the French. Emma, with all the 
emotional enthusiasm of her nature, flung herself into thf 
Queen’s quarrel, and was eager for the overthrow of the 
Queen’s enemies. 

When she learned from her husband that the admiral 
now sent to the Queen’s support was one whom she had 
formerly known, she immediately prepared to gush over 
him —to make him believe that she had never forgotten him. 
The letter which she wrote to him as he was on his way to 
Egypt has been quoted. When she hail the news of the 
battle she wrote again—a letter addressed, it must be re¬ 
membered, to an almost total stranger, which is as extra¬ 
ordinary, as monstrous as any that even she ever penned. 
It is very long, but some sentences of it may serve as a 
sample :— 

‘ My dear, dear Sir,—. . . 1 fainted when I heard the joyful news, 
and fell on my side and am hurt. But what f)f that! I should feel it 
a glory to die in such a cause. No ! I would not like to die till I see 
and embrace the Victor of the Nilk. ... My head will not permit me 
to tell you half of the reioicing. The Ncaixditans are mad, and if you 
was here now you would be killed with kindness. Sonnets on sonnets, 
illuminations, rejoicing. Not a French dog dare show his face. How 
I glory in the honour of my conntry and my countryman. I walk and 
tread in air with pride, feeling I was born on the sjirne land with the 
victor Nelson and his gallant band. . . . Little dear Cajitain Ifoste 
will tell you the rest. He lives with us in the day, for he will not 
sleep out of his ship, and we love him dearly. He is a fine good lad. 
Sir William is delighted with him and says he will be a second Nelson. 
If he is only half a Nelson ho will be superior to all othcra. . . . Wo 
are preparing your apartment against you come. I hope it will not be 
long, for Sir William and I are so impatient to see and embrace you. 
I wish you could have seen our house the three nights of illuminations; 
it was covered Avith your glorious name; there were three thousand 
'lamps, and there should have been three millions if we had had time. 

. . f God bless you, ray dear, dear friend. My dress Irom head to 
foot is alia Nelson—ask Hostc—even my shawl is blue with gold 
anchors all over; my earrings arc Nelson’s anchors ; in short, we are 
be-Nelsoned all over. I send you some sonnets, but I must have taken 
a ship on purpose to send you all what (is) written on you.’ * 

Such outrageous flattery, if Nelson could read it, which 
may be doubtful—for the writing is even worse than the 

♦ Nelson MSS. 
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spelling—must have prepared him for his reception when 
he arrived at Naples, and Lady Hamilton, going on board 
the ‘ Vanguard,* threw herself fainting on his breast. As 
she was a woman of large frame, and during the last few 
years had got exceedingly stout, the trial to a small, slight- 
built man, with only one arm, must have been severe. 
Physically, however, he stood up against it manfull}'. 
Morally, he succumbed, and was led captive at the victor*s 
chariot wheels. The rest is a story which we need not 
repeat. It belongs to the history of Nelson rather than 
of Lady Hamilton. By a curious reversal of the ordinary 
position, it is the man’s character that is held to be at 
stake rather than the woman’s; but the presentment of the 
‘real ’ Lady Hamilton—as a woman beautiful, sweet-voiced, 
and tender; of a kindly nature and a soft heart, yet capable 
and energetic; but withal excessively vain, boastful, and an 
unblushing, irresponsible, perhaps unconscious liar—joined 
to the story of her previous career, goes far to explain the 
extraordinary influence which she obtained over a man of 
Nelson’s character. 

At Naples, Nelson who was still suffering from the 
effects of the wound received in the battle of the Nile, and 
from the mental strain of the long search for the French 
fleet—lived in the Haniiltons* house, and Emma nursed him, 
fondled him, flattered him, feted him. When the court 
moved to Palermo, Nelson and the Hamiltons kept house 
together, and, according to report, which was certainly 
exaggerated, plunged into reckless dissipation. Lady Minto 
at Vienna was told that 

‘ every sort of gaming •went on half tlie night. Nelson used to sit 
•ivith large parcels of gold before him and generally go to sleep, Lady 
Hamilton taking from the heap -without counting, and playing with 
his money to the amount of 500/. a night. Her rage is play, and Sir 
William says when he is deiid she will be a beggar.’ * 

But as many of the details which reached Lady Minto at 
the same time were grossly inaccurate, the testimony of her 
witness is tainted, though the consensus of evidence from 
other sources must be accepted as proof that the scandal of 
their relations was widely talked of. A little earlier, 
March 2fl, 1800, Lord Minto himself wrote :— 

‘ I have letters from Nelson and Lady Hamilton. It does not seem 
clear that he will go home. I hope he will not for his own sake, and 
he will, at least, I hope, take Malta first. He does not seem at all 

^ Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, iii. 139. 
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conscious of the sort of discredit he has fallen into or the cause of it, 
for he writes still not wisely, about Lady Hamilton and all that. But 
it is hard to condemn and use ill a hero, as he is in his own element, 
for being foolish about a woman who has art enough to make fools of 
many wiser than an admiral.’ * 

On their journey home from Naples in September and 
October 1800, Nelson and the Hamiltons, after passing 
through Vienna and Prague, stayed for some days at 
Dresden, where they made the acquaintance of Mrs. St. 
George, a lively young widow, w'ho noted in her journal her 
impressions of the hero, and, more fully, of Lady Hamilton.f 
Emma was essentially a man’s beauty, and Mrs. St. George 
was an exacting critic, but her descriptions, unflattering as 
they are, are consonant with the enthusiasm of Captain James 
or the severer judgement of Sir Gilbert Elliot. Under date 
October 3, she says:— 

‘ L:idy Hamilton is bold, forward, coarse, assuming, and vain. Her 
figun! is colossal, but, excepting her feet, which are hideous, well 
shaped. Her bones are large, and she is exceedingly embonpoint. She 
resembles the bust of Ariadne; the shape of all her features is fine, 
as is the form of her head and particularly her ears; her teeth are a 
little irregular, but tolerably white; her eyes light blue, with a brown 
spot in one, which, though a defect, takes nothing away from her 
beauty and expression. Her eyebrows and hair are dark, and her 
complexion coarse. Her expression is strongly marked, variable and 
interesting; her movements in common life ungraceful; her voice 
loud yet not disagreeable. Lord Nelson is a little man, without any 
dignity. . . . Lady Hamilton takes possession of him, and he is a 
willing captive, the most submissive and devoted I have seen. . . . 
After dinner we had several songs in honour of Lord Nelson, written 
by Miss Knight and sung by Lady Hamilton. She pufis the incense 
full in his iiice, but he receives it with pleasure and snufi’s it up very 
cordially.’ 

Pour clays later, October 7, site noted: ‘ Brealefasted 
with Lady Hamilton, and saw lior represent in succession 
the best statues and paintings extant.’ Her description of 
the attitudes closely resembles that of Goethe, written 
nearly fourteen years before, and the well-known drawings 
of Behberg. But having exhausted her enthusiasm, she 
resumes the functions of censor. 

‘ It is remarkable,’ she says, ‘ that though coarse and ungraceful in 

* Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, iii. 114. 

t Mrs. St. George, by her second marriage,,Mrs. Trench, was the 
mother of Archbishop Trench, by whom her journal was privately 
printed in 1861. 
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common life, she becomes highly graceful and even beautiful during this 
performance. It is also singular that, in spite of her imitation of the 
finest ancient draperies, her usual dress is tasteless, vulgar, loaded and 
unbecoming. She has borrowed several of my gowns, and much 
admires my dress, which cannot flatter, as her own is so frightful. 
Her waist is absolutely between her shoulders. After showing her 
attitudes, she sung and I accompanied. Her voice is good and very 
strong, but she is frequently out of tune; her expression strongly 
marked and various; but she has no shake, no flexibility and no 
sweetness. She acts her songs, which I think the last degree of bad 
taste. All imperfect imitations are disagreeable, and to represent 
pission with the eyes fixed on a book and the person confined to a 
spot must always be a poor piece of acting manque. She continues 
her demonstrations of friendship, and said many fine things about my 
accompanying her at sight. Still she does not gain upon me. I think 
her bold, daring, vain even to folly, and stamped with the manners of 
her first situation much more strongly than one would suppose, 
after having represented Majesty and lived in good company fifteen 
years. Her ruling passions seem to me vanity, avarice, and love for 
the pleasures of the table. She shows a great avidity for presents, and 
has actually obtained some at Dresden by the common artifice of 
admiring and lunging. Mr. Elliot says, She will captivate the 
Prince of Wales, whose mind is as vulgar as her own, and play a great 
part in England.” ’ 

As to which, apart from tlie vulgarity, Nelson agreed with 
him, and was sorely troubled during the following spring 
lest she should actually do so. Although he was never tired 
of extolling her goodness and virtue, the letters which he 
wrote to her jibout the Prince of Wales were couched in 
very unconventional language. And not only did he write 
to Emma ; he wrote also to Hamilton, expostulating with 
him—it would appear—on the impropriety of admitting the 
Prince to his table. To which Hamilton replied :— 

‘ A thousand thanks for your kind letter, which I received yesterday 
and which I immediately committed to the flames; for although I 
agree perfectly with your Lordslup in opinion as to the character of 
the person who was the chief subject of your letter, I would not have 
it fall into other hands by any accident.’ 

It was after the peace of Amiens that the Hamiltons and 
Nelson lived together in the extraordinary menace d trois 
which has so often been commented on. At Merton, in 
London, visiting or travelling, they lived as members of one 
family, the housekeeping bills being equally divided between 
Nelson and Hamilton, the cost of Emma, for whose pleasure 
the chief part of the very large expenditure was incurred, 
being shared between them. Early in this interval of repose 
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from active service, Nelson was visited by his old friend, 
Lord Minto, who wrote:— 

‘ The whole establishment and Avay of life is such as to make me 
angry as well as melancholy ; but 1 cannot alter it, and I do not think 
myself obliged or at liberty to quarrel with lum for his weakness. , . > 
Lady Hamilton is in high looks but more immense than over. She 
goes on cramming Nelson witli trowelfuls of flattery, which he goes 
on taking as quietly as a child does pap. The love she makes to him 
is not only ridiculous but disgusting.’ * 

That the two should keep up the pretence of a pure and 
platonic affection was a necessity of the situation ; but that 
Nelson’s friends and relations should accept the pretence, 
that his brother, the Dean of Canterbury, his sisters and 
their daughters, should pay lengthened visits to Merton, 
should associate with and correspond with Lady Hamilton 
on terms of perfect intimacy, cannot but seem most extra¬ 
ordinary. It is almost more so that Hamilton himself 
accepted it. He was a man who had a large experience of 
the world, and some—though probably imperfect—know¬ 
ledge of his wife’s antecedents j yet he could write a few 
months before his death: ‘ I well know the i)urity of Lord 
‘ Nelson’s friendship for Emma and me.’ But in fact this 
purity was non-existent. That Emma was Nelson’s mistress 
in the ordinary sense of the word ; that she was the mother, 
that Nelson believed himself the father, of Horatia, born on 
January 29 or 80, 1801, is placed beyond possible doubt by 
the letters now before us. It appears also that there was 
another child, born in the end of 1808 or beginning of 1804, 
of which Nelson wrote on March 18, 1804: ‘ Call him what 
‘ you please; if a girl, Emma. ... I have been very rest- 
‘ less for these several days and nights, and shall not be better 
‘ till I hoar you are quite recovered.’ As no further mention 
is made of this, it may be supposed that the child was still¬ 
born, or died shortly after birth. 

The paternity of another bantling, which has also been 
attributed to Nelson, is now, however, settled otherwise. 
It is well known that on the night of April 2, 1801, after 
the battle of Copenhagen, Nelson addressed to Emma a set 
of verses, which Pettigrew and others have assumed to be 
his own composition. There is no direct proof that Nelson 
had the faculty of rhyming in even the smallest degree, and 
the evidence of the style, as well as the known intimacy, has 
suggested that the actual author was Lord William Gordon. 

Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, vol. iii. p. 242. 
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This now appears to be the fact. The verses, it will be 
remembered, begin— 

* From my best cable though Fm forced to part, 

I leave my anchor in my angel’s heart ’ . . . 

But on January 21, 1801—that is, rather more than two 
months before—Nelson wrote to Emma: ‘ Pray send me the 
‘ last lines wrote by Lord William Gordon, and Henry’s 
‘ anchor’s fixed in [undecipherable hieroglyphic] heart.’ * 

‘ Henry,* it may be remarked, was Gordon’s usual rhythmical 
equivalent for Horatio, and ‘guardian angel* a frequent 
synonym for Emma. 

On Hamilton’s death in April, 1803, he left to his widow 
an annuity of 800i., together with a capital sum of 800?., 
and his plate, pictures, furniture i^c. to the value—as 
estimated by Mr. Jeaffreson—of 5,000?. He had hoped, and 
Emma had hoped, that the Government would give her a 
pension of at least 500/. She had already taught herself to 
believe that while at Naples or Palermo she had rendered 
important services to England, and till her death she con¬ 
tinued to memorialise the Government concerning them. 
Nelson, too, attempted, without success, to get her claims 
recognised; failing which, he himself allowed her 1,200?. a 
year till his death, when she inherited, under his will, an 
annuity of 500?., a capital sum of 2,000?., and the Merton 
estate, with the house and furniture, valued at from 12 , 000 ?. 
to 14,000?., as well as the interest of 4,000?. settled on 
floratia. The famous ‘ codicil,’ which Nelson signed only 
a few hours before his death, was duly laid by his brother 
Earl Nelson—before the First Lord of the Treasury; but 
this, unluckily for Emma, happened to be Lord Grenville, 
who, as Foreign Secretary from 1794 to 1800, was the one 
man in England who could best appreciate her services, 
and refused to take any action in support of Nelson’s request. 
It may perhaps be thought that, in any case. Nelson’s last 
wishes were sacred; that the woman whom Nelson had 
loved, and had so solemnly entrusted to his country, had a 
claim far beyond any scruples of a morality tinged, it may 
be, with the self-esteem of the Pharisee. Still, it must be 
remembered that both Nelson’s codicil and Emma’s memo¬ 
rials were based solely on her claims to have rendered great 
public services; that these claims were known to be un¬ 
founded ; and that, from her husband and paramour, she in¬ 
herited money and property equivalent to an income of about 

* Egerton MS. 1614 The sign, which has some resemblance to 
may perhaps denote * angles,’ as a punning cipher for ‘ angel’s.’ 
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2,500Z. a year, which the Government, when considering her 
memorials —if, indeed, they were not dismissed with con¬ 
tempt—may reasonably have thought sufficient for a woman 
of her antecedents. 

At the time of Nelson’s death, however, she owed large 
sums, apparently gambling debts; and the payment of these, 
added to reckless and profuse expenditure, quickly ran 
through the property. Within a little over two years 
the ‘XSOO?. had disappeared, she had raised 10,000/. 
secured on Merton, and she was 8,000/. in debt. It is 
needless to follow the miserable story in its details. Her 
friends, and especially Nelson’s faithful friend Davison, 
attempted to help her; but to help a woman against herself 
is impossible, and the attempt proved futile. When the 
establishment at Morton was broken up she lived for some 
time at Richmond ; in 1810 she was living in Bond Street; 
in 1813 within the ‘ rules ’ of the King’s Bench Prison, from 
which, in the spring of 1814, she escaped by the generous 
assistance of Alderman Joshua Jonathan Smith, and took 
refuge at Calais, where, free from the importunity of her 
creditors, she lived with diminished splendour, but not un¬ 
comfortably, on the income arising from Horatia’s 4,000/. 
At Calais, in 1814, 200/. a year was far removed from 
poverty, nor does it appear that Emma endured it. There 
is only one letter of this period, dated September 21, the 
postscript to which has — 

‘ The best meat hero five pence a poiind; two quarts of new milk, 
2c/.; fowls, 13c/.; a couple ducks, the same. We bought two line 
turkeys for 4s.; an excellent turbot for half a crown, fresh from the 
sea ; partridges, 5d. the couple; good Bordeaux wine, white and red, 
for 15c/. the hottle, but there arc some for 10 sous, halfpence.’ 

On January 15, 1815, she died. Of her illness, or the 
circumstances of it, we have no account. It does not seem 
to have been long or painful. Some time before she had 
sought consolation and pardon for her sins in the bosom of 
the Church of Rome. On her deathbed she received the 
last sacraments according to that communion, and was 
decently buried in the cemetery at a total cost of 28/. 10s., 
which was defrayed by Mr. Smith. In death, as in life, 
almost every circumstance respecting her has been per¬ 
sistently misrepresented. The atmosphere of falsehood in 
which she enveloped herself clung to her oven in the grave; 
but to examine in detail the several misstatements put 
forward about her during these later years would lead us 
far beyond all practicable limits of space. With the death 
of Nelson her career ceases to have any public interest. 
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Aet. VI.—1. Steam Locomotion upon Common Hoads, By 

William Fletchee. London: 1891. 

2. The Autocar, and The Automobile. Two weekly journals 

published respectively in London and Paris. 

a. The Locomotives on Highways Bill, 1896. 

Tt is a melancholy reflection that most of the great improve- 
“*■ ments whichhave been introduced into the world, whether 
in religion, science, or art, have at first been received with 
incredulity and derision. Even those mechanical discoveries 
which have proved most valuable have not escaped, and 
almost down to our own days the verdict of the public upon a 
new invention has been—first, that it will not work, next, that 
it is too dangerous, and finally, that every one knew it before. 
The developement of mechanical road carriages has offered 
no exception to these general principles. They were invented 
towards the close of the last century; they were made 
completely successful about the year 1857. As soon as there 
was no doubt that they would work well, they were pro¬ 
hibited as dangerous by an Act passed in 18G1. This law, 
however, permitted them to run at about two-thirds of the 
speed of a stage coach, and as they still continued to progress 
towards perfection, a further Act was passed in 1805 which 
had the effect of rendering their use impossible. For thirty 
years they were lost sight of; but in 1893 they v/ere again 
revived by the French and Ghermans, and having been proved 
to be neither dangerous nor impossible, they are now 
recognised as matters of common knowledge, possessing in 
principle but few features of novelty. 

No useful purpose would be served by tracing in detail the 
series of steps which led from the first crude ideas of early 
inventors to the more perfect machines of later days. 
Ougnot in France and Murdoch in England were among the 
pioneers of the movement. Murdoch, who was at that time 
one of the foremen in Boulton & Watt’s engineering works, 
was severely blamed by Watt for wasting his employers’ 
time in useless experiments. Xu France society seems, in 
the case of Ougnot, to have been irresolute whether to treat 
him as a malefactor or as a genius. So both plans were 
adopted. In 1770, after an accident which occurred to a 
machine which ho was driving in Paris, he was sent to the 
Bastille, from which, however, he was soon afterwards 
liberated with a pension. 

It may seem strange to us now to reflect that one of the 
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great difficulties which in early days beset the inFentors of 
locomotives, whether for use on road or rail, was to believe 
it possible to drive a carriage effectively without either 
pushing or dragging it along. To propel it by placing a 
machine inside it arranged so as to twist the wheels round 
appeared altogether an error. This prejudice was no doubt 
increased by the ill success of the early attempts at veloci¬ 
pedes, and in consequence many primitive machines were 
provided not only with wheels, but with iron legs and feet, 
which were designed to push them forward with an action 
resembling a walking man. By the year 1820 it became 
recognised that carriages could be propelled by causing the 
pistons of steam engines to work cranks affixed to their 
wheels, and in the period between 1820 and 1830 the rail 
locomotive was perfected. 

No idea at first seems to have been entertained of th(i 
speeds which would soon be reached. On the hearing of 
the case for the first railway Bill by a parliamentary 
committee in 1822, 4^ miles an hour was urged as the 
utmost that could be expected, and a leading periodical 
which reflected public opinion very accurately, published the 
following passage in 1825;— 

‘Aa to the jjersoiis wlio specuhite in making railways general 
throughout: the kingdom, and superseding all the canals, all tlie wagons, 
mail and stage coaches, post-chaises, and, in short, every other mode of 
conveyance by land and by water, we deem them and their visionary 
schentes unworthy of notice. ... It is certainly some consola¬ 
tion to those who are to be whirled at the rate of eighteen or twenty 
miles an hour by means of a higli-pressure engine to be told that they 
are in no danger of being sea-sick when on shore; . . . but with 
all the.se assuninces, we sliould as soon expect the people of Woolwich 
to suffer themselves to bo fired off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet 
rockets as trust themselves to the mercy of such a machine going at 
such a rate. . . . We trust that Parliament will, in all the raihvays 
which it may sanction, limit the .speed to eight or nine miles an hour, 
which is as great as can be ventured upon with safety.’ 

The speed fixed by the early railway Bills as a maximum 
was twelve miles an hour. 

The contest between road and rail locomotives which 
occupied the first thirty years of this century was ulti¬ 
mately terminated by th(3 complete victory of the railways, 
hut road locomotives were pronounced perfectly prac¬ 
ticable by a parliamentary committee which sat in 1832. 
In the year 1834 a road car made by Messrs. Summers & 
Ogle attained a speed of thirty-two miles an hour, and ran 
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long distances at an average speed of twentj-fonr miles 
an hour. In the same year also, Hancock organised a regular 
steani'Coach service at from twelve to fifteen miles an hour. 
But these performances were altogether eclipsed on rails. 
For in 1834 Hackworth, the foreman of George Stephenson’s 
works, whose name will be for ever connected with railways, 
ran a locomotive on the Stockton and Darlington Railway at 
fifty miles an hour. It is true that four years afterwards the 
boiler of this engine burst; but about the same time a 
road locomotive designed by Scott Russell, who afterwards 
became celebrated as the designer of the * Great Eastern ’ 
steamship, was overturned, and the boiler burst, and killed five 
people. This circumstance demonstrates, what without 
demonstration is sufficiently obvious, that boilers at high 
pressure and containing large volumes of water may prove 
very dangerous if they are suddenly subjected to the strain 
caused by an overthrow. 

The complete and decisive superiority of railway lomoco- 
tives not only in speed, but also in the weights which they 
could draw and the far smaller consumption of fuel which 
they required, led after the year 181-0 to a temporary 
cessation of the manufacture of road cars. It is difficult to 
see how it could have been otherwise, when it is remembered 
that to drag a weight upon wheels along an ordinary road 
requires the expenditure of about seven times the energy 
necessary for an equal load upon rails. But in 1857 fresh 
interest was aroused in road engines. There were many 
routes too unimportant to warrant the construction of a 
railway, and yet sufficiently frequented to require regular 
coach service. Accordingly, Rickett and others constructed 
some excellent carriages designed to run at a speed of from 
twelve to fifteen miles an hour. At this date it may be said 
that the problem of road-engine locomotion had been solved. 
Much remained to be done in points of detail, but a possible 
speed of over thirty miles an hour had been reached, and 
regular coach services had been run. It is difficult to single 
out as deserving of special recognition any one name from 
among the multitude of engineers whose efforts led to the 
above results. What had been attained had been due 
rather to a great .number of small improvements than to 
any radical change introduced by a master-mind. But if 
it be thought necessary to associate any one man with the 
success of road cars, Hancock will probably be considered to 
have done more than any other individual. Even at this 
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day his coach would serve as an excellent point of departure 
for modern improvements. 

No sooner had the possibility of road-engine locomo¬ 
tion been demonstrated, than all the opposition which 
had been fruitlessly exerted to prevent the developement 
of railway engines became concentrated upon their un¬ 
fortunate rivals. They were hooted at; they were refused 
admission into iimsj stones were placed to impede their 
progress, and holes dug in the roads over which they were 
to pass. Even the local authorities joined in the attack. 
Such methods, of course, were insufficient of themselves. 
The engines were, according to the law as it then stood, 
perfectly legal, provided they were so run as not to consti¬ 
tute a nuisance. They had been proved to be safe and cheap. 
It was necessary, therefore, to devise some more effective 
measures to suppress them. At last it was discovered that 
they were not subject to the Turnpike Acts, which only 
related to vehicles drawn by horses. This gave the supporters 
of horse traffic their opportunity. Although it could not 
be shown that the coaches were dangerous to life, they 
were represented as causing the most extraordinary wear 
upon roads and destruction to bridges; and in 1859 a Bill 
was introduced imposing heavy tolls upon them. The 
Bill was in due course referred to a committee, which only 
examined three witnesses, among whom was the celebrated 
Mr. Macadam. Mere tolls alone, it was felt, would bo 
easily borne by coaches which could run at half the cost of 
horse-hire. The report of the committee was somewhat hesi¬ 
tating. There occurred, therefore, a brief period before the 
first epoch of persecution; but in 1861 the blow fell, and the 
first Act for regulating the use of locomotives upon common 
roads was passed. It placed the making of regulations for 
these vehicles in the hands of a Secretary of State, but 
provided, in addition, that tlie tires of the wheels were 
to be three inches wide, that the engines were to consume 
their own smoke, that they were to have at least two 
drivers, and were not to exceed ten miles an hour in the 
country and five miles an hour in towns. The Act con¬ 
cluded that no locomotive might be used so as to be a 
nuisance. 

This law seemed sufficiently severe. Under it, however, 
further progress was mode, and Fisher and Rickett con¬ 
tinued to construct successful coaches. But in 1865 it seems 
to have been determined to destroy all prospect of ever 
driving coaches or carriages by steam. The power of a 
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Secretary of State to make rules was abolished; three 
persons were required to conduct each locomotive, one of 
whom was to precede it on foot with a red flag; no 
whistles were to be sounded, no steam to be blown oflF. 
Any person in a carriage drawn by horses had, by merely 
putting up his hand, a right to require the locomotive to 
stop. Four miles an hour in the country and two in towns 
was specified as the maximum speed. Added to this, the 
name and residence of the owner were to be painted upon it 
in a conspicuous manner, and the hours during which it 
might be used in any borough or town were to be subject to 
the control of the local authority. 

The work of legislation was virtually completed in 1878 
by additional restrictions upon points of detail. The Act 
passed in that year enabled local authorities in counties to 
make bye-laws, as well as those in boroughs, and also con¬ 
ferred upon them the power, which they have liberally exer¬ 
cised, of charging a fee not exceeding 10^. for a license to 
use a locomotive in their counties, to be applied as part of 
the county rate. By this time the progress of invention 
had rendered it possible that steam engines would not be 
the only means of propelling locomotives. Gas engines 
had been invented, and petroleum engines proposed. Even 
the prospect of electric traction had dawned. In order, 
therefore, to prevent the possibility of any of these new 
powers being tried in road carriages, it was thought ex¬ 
pedient to widen the application of the Acts which hitherto 
had only applied to steam engines. Therefore, in the Act 
of 187H, a locomotive was defined as ‘ a locomotive propelled 
‘ by steam or by other than animal power.’ Thus armed, 
the county authorities (which then were the justices of 
the peace) proceeded vigorously to work. They did not, 
apparently, consider it necessary to consult any experts, 
or even to take counsel with one another with a view to 
common action. The only point upon which they seemed 
all agreed was to levy in each county the very highest 
licensing fee which the law would allow. 

It is difticult to divine the reasons which, in the present 
depressed condition of agriculture, induce the local authori¬ 
ties still to maintain these fees. One would have thought their 
desire would be in every way to encourage the new locomo¬ 
tives. In France, so far from taxing the use of agricultural 
engines, they are bought at the county expense and loaned 
out to small farmers. Besides, when carts and carriages 
paid turnpike tolls, it might have seemed fair to place a tax 
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upon road locomotives ; but now that roads are toll free, it 
seems hard that agricultural engines should be exceptionally 
treated. 

The views of the local authorities as to the proper hours 
during which locomotives ought to be permitted to travel 
varied very considerably. In Gloucestershire traffic was 
only allowed at night, the roads being open from 8 in the 
evening till 4 in the morning. But in the adjoining county 
of Monmouth it was determined that the only traffic allowed 
should be by day, the roads being closed from 12 noon till 
8 the next morning. This rendered it necessary for a car 
coming: from Gloucestershire to Monmouth to start so as to 
arrive at the boundary by 4 in the morning, then wait four 
hours, and then stop again at noon. The car would have 
to pay a total license of IQL for the two counties, Mon¬ 
mouthshire only requiring a fee of Ql. But such moderation 
was rare. In twenty-six of the counties of England the full 
license fee of 101. was, and is still, demanded. In only six 
counties is the fee as low as 51. So that practically, as the 
law now stands, a person with an autocar who desires to 
go from London to Newcastle must take out nine separate 
licenses at a cost of S5L He must take a week at least over 
the journey. He must procure nine sets of conflicting bye¬ 
laws, which he must be careful to obey, and his groom must 
walk in front of him the whole way with a rod flag. 

Thus perished the nascent industry. From 1865 invention 
was entirely confined to the manufacture of heavy loco¬ 
motives, and the promotion of light locomotive carts and 
carriages practically ceased. It is true that a few spasmodic 
attempts were made. In 1868 Mr. Knight, an engineer now 
living, the inventor of the ‘ Trusty * petroleum engine, made 
a small carriage, but it was hardly used. In 1881 Sir 
Thomas Parkyn (who died last year) employed Mr. Bateman 
(a manufacturer of emery wheels, now living) to construct a 
steam tricycle. Sir Thomas Parkyn was at once prosecuted ; 
although his machine emitted no steam and made so little 
noise that the policeman who gave evidence respecting it 
was doubtful how it was driven, the magistrate had no 
option but to enforce the law, and the sentence was ratified 
by the High Court of Justice. Since the revival last year 
of road cars, some five or six persona have been punished for 
using them in different parts of the kingdom. Rarely have 
the combined efforts of Parliament, the local authority, the 
magistrates* courts, and the police been exerted with such 
signal success* 
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The revival of public interest in autocars commenced in 
France and Germany. It is very characteristic of the 
French genius that it has originated a number of adapta¬ 
tions of scientific ideas to practical life which have been 
completed by other nations. Gramme, a Parisian, developed 
the dynamo out of Paccinotti*s machine while the Germans 
were encamped around Paris. Pa are first showed the prac¬ 
ticability of accumulators; and to French ingenuity we owe 
the bicycle. The machines used in Prance in 1893 were, 
as a rule, German petroleum engines fixed into French 
carriages. About the same time several of them were tried 
in Berlin. But the first great impetus to the movement was 
given by the race in the summer of 1894, from Paris to 
Eouen, organised by the proprietors of ‘ Le Petit Journal.’ 
After several days wisely spent in preliminary trials, to 
accustom the drivers of the vehicles to the rules of the com¬ 
petition, the race came off on Sunday, July 22. Amid a largo 
concourse of spectators, on a bright summer morning, the 
line of carriages placed themselves in order, five yards one 
behind the other, at the Porte Maillot, By eight o’clock 
nineteen competitors had arrived and were in line, and were 
started with a break containing the jury, and enveloped by 
a crowd of cyclists and persons on foot. Most of the cars 
were driven by petroleum engines, but there were several 
steam carriages. The day was exceedingly hot, and the 
road covered with the thick white dust which travellers in 
Prance know so well. It was observed that only one of 
the horses encountered on the route appeared frightened 
by the procession of cars, which must have afforded a 
scene truly characteristic of that light-hearted nation which 
can make a festival out of a trial of engineering. The 
mayors of the villages through which they passed fired off 
cannon, and the houses were adorned with flags. Proprietors 
of fruit gardens appeared with baskets of apricots to refresh 
the engine drivers. Seventeen of the carriages arrived at 
Eouen, a distance of seventy-nine miles, in times varying 
from eight to thirteen and a half hours. The first to arrive 
was driven by steam, but the first prize was divided between 
two carriages driven by the Daimler petroleum motor. The 
greatest speed attained by any carriage was about eighteen 
miles an hour. Seven dogs were run over on the route, one 
lady cyclist injured, and one of the boilers burst. 

In the next year (1895) it was determined by ‘ Le Petit 
‘ Journal * to organise another race on a larger scale. This 
time the course arranged was from Paris to Bordeaux and 
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back, a distance of 744 miles. Sixteen petroleum carriages, 
seven steam vehicles, two electric carriages, and two petroleum 
bicycles started. The first four carriages that came in were 
driven by petroleum motors; the shortest time taken was 
48 hours 47 minutes, not counting stoppages, being an average 
of almost fifteen miles an hour. This was a great improve¬ 
ment in speed on the race of the previous year. Last autumn 
a race took place upon a 100-mile course near Chicago. A 
number of carriages entered, but not many came up to the 
post. The winning one was a French petroleum carriage. 

It is to bo regretted that the American press tolerates at 
present in its columns an exaggeration of which the best 
Americans are ashamed. The most absurd accounts have 
reached this country of machines which would go over sixty 
miles an hour on roads, of carriages driven by compressed 
springs wound up at starting, of absurdly light accumulators 
which never are j^roduced, and of marvellous gas engines 
which automatically cool themselves. No one can doubt 
that in the future the nation which produces the best and 
most ingenious steel tools in the world will play a worthy 
part in the developement of any mechanical invention, how¬ 
ever difficult; meanwhile America is too great a nation in 
mechanics to have need of all this silly bombast, which only 
obscures, not enhances, her great reputation for engineering 
skill. 

Another competition has been arranged for this year in 
Fitince, organised by the members of the Automobile Club. 
The editors of an English mechanical journal, ‘ Engineer- 
‘ ing,* are also to award prizes amounting to l,000i. for the 
best carriages. They have already issued notice of the 
conditions of the competition. It is to be regretted that 
they have totally forbidden the use of light petroleum 
spirit, restricting petroleum engines to those which use 
heavy oil. There can be no doubt, as will presently be shown, 
that heavy oil carriages are preferable on the score of safety 
to those propelled by spirit, but it is perhaps a pity that 
some one of the prizes was not left open to light petro¬ 
leum motors. By this action all chance of comparing 
the two is destroyed. A somewhat capricious rule has also 
been made, that speed over ten miles an hour is not to count 
at all. So that there can be no true race in any sense of the 
term, for it may be safely predicted that every carriage that 
enters for the race at all will go at a greater pace. 
Although, as will presently be shown, there is no such thing 
yet in existence as a really perfect carriage, the problem 
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has been solved, and it maj with certainty be predicted that 
ere long these cars will be common in our streets. 

It is now time to give some description of the different 
genera into which motor cars may be divided. Those 
wbich have hitherto been the most successful are driven 
by small engines fixed either under the seat or in front. 
They all have either three or four wheels. The apparatus 
consists of one or more cylinders, the pistons of which are 
driven, not by steam, but by the explosion of a small 
quantity of the vapour of petroleum. It is, of course, well 
known that all carbonaceous inflammable gases become 
explosive when mixed with air, and therefore at each 
alternate stroke a small quantity of air and carbon vapour 
is introduced into the cylinder and exploded at the right 
instant. This seems at first sight likely to be a very 
dangerous proceeding; but in practice there is no danger 
attendant on it, and the force of the explosion being all con¬ 
verted into work, there is no energy left to be expended in 
making a noise. The explosions, therefore, are quite silent. 
The cylinders by virtue of these explosions become heated, 
and require jackets of water to cool them. This is a great 
disadvantage, because a heavy tank of water, containing 
about ten gallons, must be carried in the carriage, and must 
be replenished with cold water from time to time upon the 
road. The fuel used is either what is known as petroleum 
spirit "that is to say, light petroleum, or ‘benzoline,* or 
else the lieavy oil which is burnt in ordinary paraffin lamps, 
called petroleum oil. The advantage of the former is that it 
is clean, it does not clog the engine with soot, it contains 
great working power in a small bulki and, being volatile, the 
smell of it soon passes off. Any one who has used a carriage 
or launch driven by petroleum spirit, and also one driven 
by heavy oil, will easily recognise these advantages. 

But all petroleum motors have grave inconveniences. In 
practice, the proper operation of these engines, and the 
due ignition of the mixture of vapour and air above men¬ 
tioned, depend upon the uniformity and regularity of the 
speed at which they are driven. They do not admit of 
great changes of velocity. Hence, therefore, in order to 
adapt them to carriages it is necessary to have some means 
of varying the speed of the carriage, while that of the 
engine remains constant. This, as is well known, is very 
difficult to accomplish for machinery doing work at high 
speeds. Cogwheels are apt to clank and jar when thrown 
in and out of gear, bands upon cones slip and break; so 
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that it is not very easy rapidly to alter the speed of the 
vehicle. 

Again, the high speed of the motors, say from 200 to 400 
revolutions per minute, causes great vibration, and in all,the 
carriages of this type hitherto made the whole frame 
trembles, and when they are standing still, the wheels being 
disengaged from the engines, the vibration is^ most unplea¬ 
sant. To get rid of vibration when in motion it is expe¬ 
dient that the engines should be what is termed ‘ well 
‘ balanced ’—that is to say, arranged so that each rapid 
movement of any part is exactly counterpoised by an equal 
movement of an equally heavy part in the opposite direction. 
It is also desirable that the vibration should be horizontal, 
because when it is vertical it jumps directly upon the 
springs of the carriage, which are much more sensitive to 
vertical than to horizontal shocks. 

There is also a further disadvantage in that petroleum 
engines will not start themselves. In order to start them it 
is necessary, just as in the case of gas engines, to get down 
and turn a handle rapidly round for a few times; so that if it 
bo desired to stop the carriage without descending, this can 
only bo done by disconnecting the wheels from the engine by 
a lever, and letting the engines run, doing as little work as 
j)ossible, but what tho^’' do being turned into heat, or noise 
and vibration. Thus, when a short stoppage is made, and 
it is not wortli while to stop the engine, it is left running, 
but disconnected from the wheels. All its woi’k is therefore 
turned into shaking the carriage. To prevent this the best 
method is to give it some work to do, such as rubbing 
against a break. But this disadvantage will be surmounted. 
Several admirable inventions liavc been made for starting 
gas engines, and before long there is no doubt that they will 
be applied to autocars. 

In those which employ petroleum spirit there is a further 
disadvantage, which amounts to a positive danger. Not only 
does benzine take lire when a match is put to it, but even 
when a light is brought near its vapour. So that any spill¬ 
ing of the liquid on the floor renders the whole building in 
which it is liable to be set on fire. Indeed, the vapour of 
petroleum spirit has been known to roll along the lioor, and 
form a train of vapour, by which the spirit is ignited by a 
light a considerable distance away; * and when it burns the 

* In 1877 the Regent’s Park explosion was caused by a current of 
vapour, which escaped fruiii some barrels of benzoline on a barge and 
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violence of its combustion is excessive. It bas been found 
by experiment that one volume of petroleum spirit will 
evaporate into 141 volumes of vapour, which are capable of 
rendering 5,000 volumes of air strongly explosive, and more 
than three times that quantity inflammable. So dangerous 
is this spirit that its use is regulated by two Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, by which no petroleum spirit can be kept without a 
license, unless it is under three gallons in quantity, and kept 
in separate stoppered vessels containing each not more than 
one pint. Of course these regulations, unless they are 
repealed, would entirely prevent the use for autocars of 
engines in which petroleum spirit is employed. On the 
other hand, petroleum oil is not under any statutory re¬ 
strictions. 

When steam is talked of for driving road cars, there natu¬ 
rally rises to the mind an idea of a boiler with more or fewer 
tubes in it, filled with water, the vapour of which, when it 
has done its work in a small pair of cylinders, would be 
allowed to escape into the air. Bnt such a contrivance 
would be altogether out of place in a carriage. The only 
boilers permissible there would be of an entirely diflerent 
typo. Instead of a receptacle for water, we must conceive of a 
network of small tubes with no water space at all. When 
the engine is required to start, tliese tubes ai-e heated almost 
to a low red heat, no AVii.t(‘r being in them. If a drop of 
water is now introduced into the hot coils, it will at once be 
converted into highly lioated st(.*am, and the engines will make 
a few rotations. If no more water were added they would 
stop, hut by the carefully regulated introduction of drop 
after drop into the boiler just so much steam is produced as 
is needful. The jiace may be made slow or quick, and if tlie 
engines are compound there will be no snorting noise from 
the exhaust and but little vibration. The fire can ho a 
furnace burning gas produced from the vapour of petroleum. 
This sounds a tempting solution of the difliculty. No water 
is required to cool the cylinders, and there is no likelihood 
of the engine stopping. But there are other drawbacks. If 
the steam were allowed to escape into the air, not only would 
dense clouds of white vapour be produced, but the water- 

reached a fireplace on the barge 35 feet oil. It was thus ignited, and 
the flame rushed back to the barrels, which caught fire, and caused five 
tons of gunpowder to explode. Several explosions in ships have also 
been occasioned by the leakage of vapour from barrels of pjunt made 
up with naphtha. 
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supply would soon be exhausted. This can be prevented by 
arranging apparatus for condensing the steam into water 
again, and putting it back into the boiler. Unfortunately 
it is not easy to design a condensing apparatus of a suffi¬ 
ciently small size to be carried in a road car. A large 
quantity of water and a large extent of cooling surface are 
required. The invention of a good condenser of small size 
and of little weight is wanted before steam autocars can be 
made completely successful. In order to reduce the size of 
the condenser, and at the same time to cause less loss of 
heat, petroleum spirit has been successfully employed in the 
boilers, so that the vapour of benzine replaces steam. The 
furnace may be fed with petroleum oil, and thus be less 
dangerous. It has been also proposed to drive carriages 
with a carbonic acid gas engine, in which carbonic acid is 
used instead of steam. 

This whole subject is full of interest. Mr. Maxim, in his 
extraordinary flying machine, has shown that a steam- 
engine, boiler and all, can be made which will give one-horse 
power for every eleven pounds of weight. This engine is 
far lighter than would be needed for an autocar; but of 
course the rapid rush through the air would cool his con¬ 
denser in a way that would be hopeless in a road carriage, 
and hence, if his engine wore applied to road traction, far 
larger condensers would have to be added, which would con¬ 
siderably increase the weight. The difficulty of obtaining a 
metal wliich will bear heating to the temperature sufficient 
to work the boilers above described has not yet been entirely 
surmounted. Upon the whole it may bo safely pronounced 
that we have not hoard the last of steam for motor carriages, 
and that the problem of adapting them to this use presents 
no features of very exceptional difficulty. 

We must next turn to electricity. Energy can, of course, 
not be originated : it can only be transformed. The energy 
of all electrical engines is obtained from coal, and thus in¬ 
directly from the rays of the sun in prehistoric times. As, 
however, it would be impossible, or hardly practicable, to carry 
with the carriages the engines necessary to convert the heat 
into electricity, some means must be found of storing or 
bottling up the electricity. This is done by causing it to flow 
into large plates of lead immersed in dilute sulphuric acid. 
These are called ^accumulators,’ or ‘ storage batteries.’ Each 
pound of the lead is capable of absorbing the energy that 
one horse can put out in about twenty seconds, and there¬ 
fore, if we wish to store up a horse-power to last, say, for 
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eight hours, we must have about 1,440 lb. of lead. Whence, 
then, in practice a four-wheeled carriage ought not to have 
less than about a ton of accumulators in addition to the 
dynamo. This is a considerable weight; and if 600 lb. is 
put down for the carriage, 600 lb. for the dynamo, and 
800 lb. for four passengers and their luggage, we should 
obtain a vehicle just weighing two tons, and capable of 
exerting practically about two-horse power for six or seven 
hours. It is calculated that for ordinary carriages about 
half a ton is the maximum weight that should be put upon 
each of the ordinary wheels with 2-i--inch tires; but two- 
horse power would be full}'^ required to drag a two-ton 
carriage at any reasonable speed over a fairly rough road. 
Hence, then, it is clear that the weight of accumulators is a 
great obstacle to their use. When, however, this has been 
overcome the advantage of electrical carriages will be very 
great. They will bo quite free from vibration, from smell, 
and from danger. They will wJint no attention; they can 
be stopped and started at pleasure. It will require some 
new arrangements to enable their speed to be varied, but there 
seems no reasonable doubt that a. dynamo can be contrived 
which, by suitable arraugiunoiits of switches, can be made to 
vary its speed at pleasure. 

Here, then, we have the interesting spectacle of three 
forms of engine, moved by petroleum, steam, and elec¬ 
tricity, about to compete in the solution of tlie problem of 
driving a carriage which shall be manageable, safe, econo¬ 
mical, and comfortable. By none of them has the feat been 
yet accomplished ; but encliof these three competitors seems 
to have about an equcl chance of success. 

Up to the present time the engines which have succeeded 
the best arc the Daimler find Benz petroleum engines ; but 
they leave much to be desired, and will in time, no doubt, 
be superseded by far better om's. So far as a forecast can be 
made, it seems probable tliat some form of petroleum engine 
will eventually bo the most successful. 

There is much to criticise in all the carriages which have 
been hitherto constructed. In order to be economically 
made the wheels, frame, and engines should be uniform in 
pattern, and capable of being mounted with a brougham, 
victoria, or phaeton, as required—nay more, these tops 
should be interchangeable. But at present the engines are 
fitted into the well or boot of a vehicle by being attached 
to the woodwork. Not all of them have as yet been 
furnished with pneumatic tires, which in course of time will 
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be fitted to all carriages designed for pleasure. It may seem 
somewhat difficult to see why a pneumatic tire to a wheel 
produces ease of draught as well as comfort. The fact can 
easily be proved by letting a bicycle wheel with a pneumatic 
tire run down a hill in competition with a wheel with an 
iron tire. The true reason is to be found in the fiict that 
when an ordinary wheel goes over stones, at each jolt the 
axle is raised a short distance and bumped down again. If 
there are no springs, and the weight on the wheel is half a 
ton, and the stones over which it jolts arc only one eighth of 
an inch high, wo should thus lose about one hundred and 
twenty-five foot-pounds at every bump, and five such bumps 
every second on each of four wlieels would absorb a horse¬ 
power. In a carriage with springs, inasmuch as only the 
wheel would jump, but the body remain nearly still, the 
loss of power would be far loss; whence well-hung carriages 
are easier to draw, as well as easy to drive in. But with a 
pneumatic tire not even the wheel would be caused to rise. 
The only effect would be the indentation of the rim, and 
thus the waste of energy would be a minimum. We may 
therefore anticipate the universal use of pneumatic tires 
for the new carriages. 

It is always rash to forecast the future of a now inven¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, it may be of some interest to endeavour 
to form an estimate of the future use of motor cars, and of 
the changes to which that use may give rise. In the first 
place, it will be curious to observe which out of the many 
hideous names that have been proposed will survive. Cycles 
began with the pompous name, ‘velocipede,’ but have ended in 
the slang ‘ bike.’ The Americans call cars that arc driven by 
electricity ‘electrobats,’ and for the others we may appa¬ 
rently take our choice of ‘ horseless carriage,’ ‘ automobile,’ 
‘ autocar,’ ‘ motor car,’ ‘ road car,’ ‘ road locomotive,’ and ‘ engine 
‘ carriage.’ The last appears perhaps the most euphonious, 
and can be separated into genera by the use of the words 
‘ engine cart ’ and ‘ engine cab.’ It must, however, be ad¬ 
mitted that our choice is a choice of evils. 

Passing, however, from the name to the probable cost, it 
may be estimated that the price of a good engine carriage 
will be about the same as that of a corresponding carriage, 
horse, and harness. And it is probable that the repairs, 
painting, and lubrication of the engine will nearly corre¬ 
spond with the repairs and minor expenses attendant upon 
a carriage and horse. The stabling will be less, but the 
driver will probably be paid about the same wage as a 
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coachman. There remains, then, only the comparison of 
the provender and litter of a horse with the consumption of 
oil of the car. A horse’s provender will cost about IZ. a 
week. Suppose we estimate the average day’s work of ihe 
horse at twenty miles, then the week’s work of six days 
would be 120 miles, which would work out at 2d. a mile. 
The corresponding cost of a petroleum motor of 2^ horse¬ 
power would, however, be only \d, a mile—that is to say, 
one-fourth of the cost of the horse. Two other advantages 
also remain. For the care of a horse and carriage requires 
special skill, whereas any servant would very soon learn how 
to clean and drive an engine carriage. Besides, the horse 
must be fed whether he works or not, whereas the engine 
carriage may be put away for any period. For speed and 
endurance the engine carriage has the advantage. Years 
ago, as has been mentioned, a carriage was driven by steam 
on a road at a rate nearly double that which a horse can 
attain. And as the length of an engine carriage will be 
about half that of a horse and carriage, its powers of turn¬ 
ing will be much greater. It will not kick nor run away ; 
it can be left to mind itself in the road; and if it breaks a 
part, a now one can be immediately procured to replace it. 
Besides, an engine carriage will easily run a hundred miles 
in seven or eight hours, which no horse could accomplish. 
Hence we may anticipate that within a measurable interval 
of time engine carts will replace the huge vans which are 
now seen everywhere in London, and that our hackney cabs 
will be replaced by engine cabs. This will probably bring 
about sixpenny fares. 

A service of automobile cabs has been organised in Paris, 
but has not yet come into use. If a similar project is 
started in London, it is to be hoped that the company which 
promotes it will take pains not only to secure a fair day’s 
wage to their men, but to punish them for making over¬ 
charges. There is no doubt that the systematic action of 
some cabmen in regularly demanding more than their fares, 
in never having change, and in refusing to say what they 
claim, has seriously injured the trade. If in a new engine- 
cab company the owners undertook to refund all cases of 
proved overcharge and to prosecute the men, and took pains 
to ensure cleanliness and civility, there is good reason to 
anticipate a success for them. Nor could the drivers of horse 
cabs retaliate. If a horse cab drove into an engine cab, the 
question of weight would settle the matter, and it would be 
‘ a bad look-out for the cab.’ 
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It is usuallj estimated that of the wear and tear of 
vehicles upon roads, 60 per cent, is due to the hoofs of the 
horses, and 40 per cent, to the action of the wheels. Hence, 
if engine carriages are adopted we might expect to see the 
disappearance of half such part of the mud of our streets 
as is composed of disintegrated stone, and all that part of 
it which is composed of horsedung. But if pneumatic 
tires are largely used, there is no reason why any mud 
should exist at all, or any of the poisonous summer dust 
which engenders throat disease. 

It seems to be generally admitted that the heavy fall in 
value which has taken place in the better-class houses in the 
West End of London is due to a growing desire to make 
the chief home in the country. A. country home and a flat 
in London is becoming the ideal of many of those whom 
business or pleasure compels to reside in the capital. This 
movement is partly the result of the breaking-up of London 
society into many sections. It is partly due to the very great 
increase of rates, and the feeling of insecurity produced by 
the prospect of vast increase in the future; partly also to 
the great increase in the cost of building. This exodus will 
probably be facilitated and accelerated by engine carriages. 
It is often diflicult to arrange for a train to take a man from 
his office at any hour. He may first have to traverse a con¬ 
siderable distance in a cab, and then there may only be a few 
trains available. But with an autocar the ordinary pace of 
which is fifteen miles an hour, and which on emergencies 
could go much faster, he will be able to start when he pleases, 
and the vehicle during the day will easily find standing-room 
in some court or yard. It will take him to his door, instead 
of, like a train, only to the nearest station. By the aid of 
engine carriages many places in the country round London 
will become available for residence which are at present in¬ 
accessible owing to the imperfection of the train service. As 
to speed, although an average of more than fifteen miles per 
hour will not be often used, it will be quite possible even to 
attain a speed of thirty miles an hour upon a vehicle pro¬ 
vided with large pneumatic tires, which will bowl along the 
roads like an indiarubber ball, instead of jolting over every 
pebble. 

The great demand which there will be for these carriages, 
especially for use as tradesmen’s carts, may be expected to 
develope an industry quite as important as the cycle trade. 
This will inevitably engender the usual crop of companies and 
company-promoters, and it is not improbable that a bubble 
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moyement may take place similar to that which succeeded 
the invention of incandescent electric lamps. Those who are 
wise will recollect that in the matter of gas engines there is 
really no master-patent, as there was in the case of the 
telephone or the electric lamp, and no subsidiary patent worth 
any considerable sum of money. The company which is 
most likely to succeed is that which starts free from all 
patents, and prepared to work on license any that come into 
the market. But to agree to give a large sum of money for 
the use even of a good patent, in the present state of 
knowledge, is almost sure to lead to financial disaster. In 
the present depressed state of the money-market, where 
investments yielding 4 per cent, are eagerly sought for, it is 
only natural to expect that gambling will take place, and 
safe to prophesy that large sums of money will soon be paid 
for patents or patent rights which are quite worthless. 

The principal centre of the new trade will probably be 
Coventry or some other Midland town. It is rather surpris¬ 
ing that the cycle trade has not made more progress in 
London. The cost of bringing the materials to town is not 
very large, and the proportionate quantity of iron and coal 
used in manufacture is not very considerable. Hence there 
is no special reason why the factories should be close to the 
coal and iron mines. A loading promoter of a new company 
which is being formed to manufacture engine carriages, when 
asked if he intended to come to London, replied in the nega¬ 
tive, alleging as a reason that the London workmen were 
entirely demoralised, and could not be deijended on to work 
steadily. We should be inclined to question the truth of 
this remark, and it is to be regretted that such an idea 
should have taken root; for it seems certain that no new 
trades are coming to London, while many of those which 
demand special skill are leaving it. 

One of the most important applications of the new 
machines will be in the opportunities they will give of bring¬ 
ing agricultural produce and market-garden produce rapidly 
and certainly to market. So useful will they be in this 
respect, that in many instances they will serve the purpose 
of light railways. 

The above considerations led Mr. Shaw Lefevre, the Pre¬ 
sident of the Local Government Board during the term of 
oflSce of the late Liberal Government, to bring in a Bill for 
making the use of engine caiTiages legal. The present 
President of the Local Government Board was no sooner in 
office than lie also turned his attention to light locomotives, 
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and a Bill is to be introduced into Farliament dealing with 
the subject. The Bill proposed bj Mr. Shaw Lefevre was 
designed to enable local authorities to make rules for the use 
of light road locomotives. It may, however, be questioned 
whether the local authorities would have been able to take 
such united action as is necessary in the case of carriages 
which are to be used all over the kingdom. So long 
as the effect of any legislation is confined within the 
area of a county, the County Council may be trusted to 
cope with it. Upon such questions as local sanitation, 
or county improvements, or the care of the poor, no body 
can be so fit to lay down rules as the representatives 
of the locality in which the improvements are to bo 
made or the unions governed. But when questions arise 
of a wider scope than tliese which merely concern the 
county, a legislation of a wider characler is required. Car¬ 
riages are designed not to be used in one county only, but to 
move from place to place. Any vexatious or unreasonable 
law made by one county may affect the comfort of all those 
which surround it, and it would be almost as reasonable to 
enable counties to determine what ships should enter their 
harbours as to decide upon what sorts of wagons or carts 
might go along their roads. It is, therefore, much to be 
desired that whatever rules are to be made upon this sub¬ 
ject should be made by a single central authority, which 
will place all parts of the kingdom upon the same footing, 
only permitting such local variations as the special nature 
of particular places requires. It is quite impossible in the 
present state of our knowledge to say what the rules will have 
to be. If the public is careful and reasonable, probably but 
little restriction will be needful; but if the passing of an Act 
to permit the use of mechanical carriages is immediately to 
call into existence a number of what in vulgar language are 
known as ^ scorchers,* determined to tear along the roads at 
thirty miles an hour, with no proper safety-valves to the 
boilers, reckless whether or no they terrify horses and run 
over children, provided with no numbers, and only intent 
upon escape as soon as they have caused an accident, then 
stringent regulations may become necessary. 

The extraordinary speed which these carriages will attain, 
the fun to be obtained from the risk of running at a high 
speed, will probably lead to some scenes of road racing 
which will quite extinguish everything that has been at¬ 
tempted by cycles. There would, perhaps, be no particular 
reason for stopping these races if only the safety of the 
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drivers were concerned. It is no more dangerous than 
hunting, and not so dangerous as steeplechasing, and may 
be made quite as exciting as either. But in the interests 
of those quiet folk who like to drive a pony carriage without 
being overturned by a runaway enpne car, it will be pro¬ 
bably needful to devise some regulations to prevent the use 
of machines not properly provided with safe apparatus. 
Again, all petroleum engines make the most smell when 
they are stopped; and therefore on a hot summer’s day, 
when there is no wind, it is probable that a large number 
of autocars proceeding at a slow pace in a crowded street 
would make the air quite unbearable with the odour of 
paraffin. Besides, the use of petroleum spirit would be a 
source of danger to the houses surrounding the place in 
which it was kept and the tanks of the engine carriages 
were filled. Not only would the insurance rate for such 
a building itself be raised, but an increase would be made in 
the insurance rate of all its neighbours. 

These considerations, coupled with the fact that, according 
to the existing law, petroleum spirit cannot be used in auto¬ 
cars at all, point to the necessity of some authority being 
empowered to frame from time to time regulations for the 
use of inflammable liquids. It is impossible to frame them 
at present—our knowledge is not sufficient; but as invention 
progresses there will be no difficulty in bringing in to shape 
a set of rules which shall allow the utmost latitude com¬ 
patible with public safety. 

It is not desirable to fetter this new invention by hard 
and fast rules as to speed which are not applied to other 
vehicles. The Act which has just been introduced into the 
House of Lords removes light locomotives which weigh less 
than ten tons, and are not used for drawing any other 
vehicle, altogether from the operation of the Locomotives 
Acts, They need therefore pay no tax, except the ordinary 
carriage duty; nor are they subject to any of the restric¬ 
tions which have been above enumerated. They are exactly 
on the same footing as carriages and carts drawn by horses. 
They must be so constructed as not to emit smoke or visible 
vapour; and it is farther enacted that if any one negligently 
drives them, or suffers them to be without due control, he 
shall forfeit 21, With regard to the use of liquid and other 
fuel, they are subject to regulations which will be framed 
in that department of the Home Office which deals with the 
Petroleum Acts. It cannot be said of this Act that it is 
not framed in a wide and generous spirit; and under it 
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there will be the most ample scope for improvements. It is 
not to be expected that these engine carriages will at once 
be perfected. They are certainly not beautiful at present j 
they will probably remain as ugly as cycles and other sorts 
of machinery usually are ; but in time they will be greatly 
improved. In the early days of railways a writer in a 
pamphlet called the * Fingerpost ’ said: 

‘I must ask the traveller to indulge his imagination with an 
excursion some twenty or thirty years forward in the regions of time, 
when the dark, unsightly, shapeless machine that now offends him, oven 
in idea, shall be metamorphosed into one of exquisite symmetry and 
beauty, glittering with all the pomp and circumstance the pride of 
wealth knows so well how to bestoAv—a machine that may regale his 
nostrils with exhalations, not from pit coal and train oil, but from some 
more genial produce of the earth, and last, but not least, may minister 
to his palate in a style somewhat, superior to the comforts enjoyed by 
a mail-coach dinner-party in 1825.’ 

More than seventy years have passed since this was 
written. Engines still remain almost, if not quite, as uglj’ 
as in the days of the ‘ Kocket,’ and we have not yet seen 
them perfumed with automatic scent-diffusers. The ecstatic 
hopes of the author appear to be still unfulfilled, except as 
regards his prophetic vision of a dinner in a Pullman car. 
But had this writer been told that by means of engines he 
would be enabled to dine in London and breakfast the next 
morning in Edinburgh, or to go in less than five days from 
England to Constantinople, he would have considered it as 
improbable as we now consider the prospects of travelling 
with flying machines. It is very difficult to forecast the 
future. All, perhaps, that can be prophesied with confi¬ 
dence is, that as soon as the use of engine cars has been 
rendered legal, progression along common I’oads will be 
improved to an extent that only those who have studied the 
subject consider credible. 
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Aet. VII.— The History of English Law before the Time of 
Edward I. By Sir Feederick Pollock, Bart., M.A., 
LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, of Lincoln*s Inn, Barrister-at-law, and 
Frederic William Maitland, LL.D., Downing Pro¬ 
fessor of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law, In 2 vols. 
Cambridge: 1895. 


rriHE form and growth of English law is, and always 
has been, unsymmetrical; it is, indeed, conspicuously 
characteristic of the whole growth of English political and 
social institutions. Equally also a scientific investigation 
and study of it have always been noticeably absent in this 
country, and without exaggeration it may be said that the 
late Sir FitzJames Stephen’s ‘ History of the Criminal 
‘ Law ’ was the first real attempt to treat a substantial 
portion of the subject in the modern historical manner—that 
is to say, to investigate facts with the care and patience 
which have characterised the researches of scientific men 
during the present century. Previous writers based theories 
on very insufficient evidence, with the result that many 
unwarranted conclusions have been accepted as true, and that 
in many respects the accepted knowledge of English law has 
been alike imperfect and false. In no small degree this has 
arisen from a lack of material; various ‘ sources of knowledge 
‘ have been published for the first time since 1800 by the 
‘ .Record Commissioners or in the Rolls Series, or by some 
‘ learned society, the Camden or the Surtees, the Pipe Roll 
‘ or the Selden.’ Tlie result of these publications, which in 
the domain of law are analogous to such materials in the 
more purely historical field as the so-called reports of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, has been to lay before 
the competent student a great mass of raw material, often 
confused and often imperfect, but which, when properly 
sifted, has proved of the greatest value. These opportuni¬ 
ties have arisen when the marked advance in the manner of 
historical study in this country, not to speak of the scientific 
investigations on the Continent into the medimval law of 
Europe and England, was certain within no long time to 
produce a similar study of English law in this country. The 
first large and comprehensive result has now been seen in 
the remarkable ‘ History of English Law before the Time of 
‘ Edward I.,’ for which, as the Preface states, we are chiefly 
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indebted to Mr. F. W. Maitland. The publication of the 
work distinctly marks a new era in our legal literature. It 
places the study of English law on the same footing as that 
of our history or our literature ; it gives us a comprehensive 
and, so far as it is possible, an accurate account of the 
history of English law to a point which marks the end of 
one era and the beginning of another. 

Up to this time English law had not existed : there 
had been Anglo-Saxon, Danish, Norman, and Roman law. 
There had been Norman and ecclesiastical and Roman in¬ 
fluences at work. By the year 1272 English law, as we 
now understand it, had attained a definite shape; numerous 
changes, as well in its substance as its form, thereafter 
occurred from century to century; but we witness from this 
date not so much the gradual creation of a national law, 
and judiciary, which is the characteristic feature of the 
earlier period, as the alterations co-extensive with the 
growth of England of a particular and definite system. 
Metaphorically from this time the various streams from 
different sources are united into one, which, widening, 
varying in aspect, broken in the one place and diverted in 
another, has yet unmistakably one great and complete indi¬ 
viduality. The metaphor, it is true, must not be pressed too 
far; it must not be supposed that English law from the time 
of Edward I. contained streams themselves clearly defined 
at that date, but it is a inixtimi of several systems, each 
being gradually modified during the course of time. ‘The 
‘ picture,’ write the authors of the work, 

‘ of two strciiius of ]a.w )iieetinjf to form one river would tleceivo 
us, even could we measure the volume, and analyse the waters of 
each of these fancied streams. Tlio law which prevails in the Eng¬ 
land of the twelftli century—this one thing we may say with some 
eertaiiity—cannot be called a mixture of the law which prevailed in 
England on the ilay w’hen the Confessor was alive and dead, with tlie 
law which prevailed in I^orniandy on the day when William set Kill 
li'om Saint Valery. Nor can we liken it to a chemical compound 
which is the result of a combination of these two elements. Other 
elements which are not racial have gone to its making. Bardly liavo 
Normans and Englishmen been brought into contact, before Norman 
barons rebel against their Norman lord, and the divergence between 
the interests of the king and the intorest.s ol‘ the great leudatories be¬ 
comes as potent a cause of legal phenomena as any old English or old 
Frankish traditions can be. Nor, to take but one other example, dare 
we neglect, if we are to be true to our facts, the personal characters of 
the greatmen who accomplished the subjection of England, the (jharactera 
of William and Lanfranc. The effects, even the legal effects, of a 
Norman conquest of England would assuredly have been very different 
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from wbat they were, had the invading host been led by a Robert 
Gnrthose. And in order to notice just one more of the hundred forces 
which play upon our legal history, we have but to suppose that the 
Conqueror instead of leaving three sons had left one only, and to ask 
whether in that case a charter of liberties would ever have been granted 
in England. We have not to speak here of all these causes; they do 
not come within the history of law; only we must protest against the 
too common assumption, that the English law of later times must in 
some sort be just a mixture, or a compound, of two old national laws/ 
(Vol. i. p. 58.) 

This protest is necessary as against a too stringent ap¬ 
plication of the metaphor, but with the qualification to be 
found in the passage which we have quoted it makes the 
character of the early growth of our law more compre¬ 
hensible. 

It will be our endeavour to show, by reference to some 
few parts of the subject of this book, how the authors of 
this work have depicted the gradual growth, as well as the 
main characteristics, of English law to the time at which 
their history ceases. But one cardinal point needs at the 
outset to be emphasised, and that is the connexion of the 
law with the political and social state of the country. 
Nothing has tended more to divert men from a study of 
English law than the regarding it as a separate science; 
for it can never be properly studied unless it is considered in 
its relations to the nation generally and the national life. 
Law in some way is constantly affecting the daily affairs of 
each member of the community, and yet there is no subject 
which has been considered in a more detached manner and 
without reference to its social or political effects. 

The means of attaining justice are of the highest import¬ 
ance in every community, and we may therefore at once 
direct our attention to the subject of judicial institutions. 
Of Anglo-Ssixon law the evidence is necessarily obscure, ajid 
in such a state of society as existed in England prior to the 
Norman Conquest elaborate institutions of any kind arc not 
to be expected. But, on the other hand, there may exist in 
rude communities a simplicity which may well be the envy 
of more advanced societies. And this was the case in the 
England of the Anglo-Saxons. The ordinary courts of public 
justice 

‘ were the county court and the hundred court, of which the county 
court was appointed to be held twice a year, the hundred every four 
weeks. Poor and rich men alike were entitled to have right done 
to them, though the need of emphawsing this elementary point of law 
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in the third quarter of the tenth century suggests that tlie &ct was 
often otherwise.’ (Vol. i. p, 18.) 

We should be wrong, however, if we allowed our ideas of 
courts of law in modern times to govern our minds in regard 
to those of such a primitive time as the tenth century. The 
courts were then held in the open air. Of their procedure 
we know nothing; indeed, procedure scarcely existed. The 
judges were, of course, the leading men of the county and the 
hundred respectively: there was the ealdormau; the bishop 
too sat in the county court, since the Church claimed for 
him a large share in the direction of even secular justice. 
Probably the bishop was often the only member of the court 
who possessed any learning or any sj'stematic training in 
public affairs. The means of enforcing judgements were rude; 
the subjects of these judgements were ounces and wrongs 
common in every simple state of society-—homicide, theft, 
more especially cattle-stealing. ‘ The law of contract is so 
‘ rudimentary as barely to be distinguishable from the law 
‘ of property.’ In later years above and below the local 
courts are the king’s coui’ts and the private courts of lords, 
spiritunl and temporal, of various degree. Of the latter next 
to nothing is to b(i seen in Anglo-Saxon times. That thc're 
wore rights of i>rivate jurisdiction is a matter of surmise 
rathc-r than of proof. It is possible, it may even bo pro¬ 
bable, that to a limited extent they existed before tbe 
Conquest. It is sufficient, however, to assujno such a possi¬ 
bility from subsequent facts without direct evidence at an 
earlier date. 

Of the preservation of the peace, and of the punishment 
of offences by the king, there is just as little evidence as of 
private jurisdictions; but that it existed is nevertheless 
jiot a matter of doubt, though the extent of it is unknown. 
But Avhat we have to hear in mind is that in these early 
times ‘ tlie king’s peace ’ does not represent a general 
royal jurisdiction. The phrase comes from a time ‘when 
‘ the king’s protection was not universal but particular, 
' when the king’s peace was not for all men or all places, 
‘ Breach of the king’s peace was an act of personal disobedi- 
‘ ence, and a much graver matter than an ordinary breach 
‘ of public order: it made the wrongdoer the king’s 
‘ eaemj\’ There was a sanctity belonging to the king’s 
house, arising from the greater respect which attached to 
him. His attendants and those over whom he threw his 
protection were entitled to be kept from hurt by means of 
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his authority. Thus the particular protection of the early 
. kin^ grew into the general jurisdiction of later monarchs. 

When we reach the times of the Norman and the Angevin 
kings we are on both firmer and more interesting ground. 
The jurisdiction of the king, however, to which we have just 
referred, was long in forming itself into what we call courts 
of law under the Norman kings. ^ The king’s justice was 
‘ still extraordinary; the local courts were ^ose to which 
‘ men went; the king’s court was not in permanent session.’ 

‘ Under the two Williams the name curia Regis seems to be borne 
only by those great assemblages that collect round the king thrice a 
year when he wears his crown, on the great leslivals of tlje Church. 
.It was in such assemblagt's that the king’s justice was done under liis 
own eye, and no doubt he got hisw'uy ; still it was not for him to ni:ike 
the judgements of his court. Under Henry I. sometliing that is more 
like a permanent tribunal, a group of justiciars presided over by a 
chief justiciar, becomes ajijiarent. Twice a year this group, taking the 
name of “ the exchequer,” sat round the chequered table, received the 
royal revenue, audited the sherifls’ accounts, and did incidental justice. 
From time to time some of its members would be sent through the 
counties to hear the pleas of tlie crown, and litigants who were great 
men began to find it worth their while to bring their cases before this 
powerful tribunal. Wo cannot say that these justiciars were pro¬ 
fessionally learned in English law: but the king chose for tho work 
trusty barons and able clerks, and some of these clerks, besides having 
long experience as financiers and administrators, must have known at 
least a little of the new canonical jurisprudence. But for all this 
when Henry died little had yet been done towards centralising in one 
small body of learned men the ■whole w'ork of justice.’ (Vol. i. p. 86.) 

We have to go forward for more than half a century before 
we can really find national and recognised courts of justice; 
for it is in what the authors of this new history of 
English latv term, perhaps a little fancifully, the age of 
Glanville—in other vrords, in the reign of Henry II.- -that 
the system of English justice bocouies visible in distinct and 
clearly defined forms. Glanville was, indeed, a conspicuous 
figure in the reign of Henry II., but it is doubtful if ho 
wrote the book—‘ A Treatise on the Laws and Customs of 
‘ England, composed in the time of Henry the Second, while 
‘ tho Honourable Eanulph Glanvill held the Helm of Justice ’ 
—w’hich is associated with his name. Indeed, the probabilities 
are in favour of tho work being that of some clerk who had 
followed Glanville’s decisions, rather than of a man who 
was a statesman and. a soldier, ♦ as well as a lawyer—if 
lawyer even a chief justice may be called in the twelfth 
century. Glanville came of an old Suffolk family. In 1163 
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he was made sheriff of Yorkshire ; eleven years later, being 
then sheriff of Lancashire, he defeated the Scots near 
Alnwick, capturing their king. ‘ From that time forward 
‘ he was a prominent man, high in the King’s favour, a 
‘ man to be employed as general, ambassador, judge, and 
‘ sheriff. In 1180 he became chief justiciar of England— 

* prime minister, we may say, and viceroy.’ He went with 
Eichard to the crusades, and died at Acre in 1190. The 
book which has been called after him seems to have been 
composed before the death of Henry. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that a man with the various high duties 
which were cast on Glanville would have the time, even if 
he had the inclination, to carry out a task more fitted for 
the scholar and the clerk than the man of action and the 
judge. On the other hand, nothing can be more likely than 
that some competent secretary or clerk should associate such 
a book with the name of his master—‘ cujus sapientia 

conditsc sunt leges subscriptm,’ says Hoveden. That legal 
wisdom it would be the natural desire of an industrious aub- 
ordinah} to perpetuate. And some one has done so, giving us 
a notable landmark in the liisfcory of English law, in a book 
in which ^vc see procedure and substantial law gradually 
shaping thejiiselves ()ut of nil early legal obscurity, and tlic 
elementary divisions of wliat we now term civil and criminal 
law also becoming appnrcut; it is a book, however, which 
helps us to realise the importance of the reign of Henry II. 
in the history of our law, rather than one which perpetuates 
the fame of a jurist. 

AVe must resume, liowever, our consideration of the legal 
history of the time, and wa may say shortly that at the end 
of that reign wm have—still somewhat- un(;criain in its 
character, but yet clearly established—a central and per¬ 
manent court, where the king dispensed justice through 
the agency of skilled mom; and wo have also a system of 
itinerant courts held by justices who were acting for the 
king. The number and 'personnel, of these justices was 
uncertain, the procedure of the courts was* not established, 
but yet 

• Avc may say that bcioic tlic end of the reign there is a per¬ 
manent central tribunal of persoas expert in the administration of 
justice—of sworn judges. It can bo distinguished from the courts 
held by the itinerant justices, for though every such court is curia 
lietjis, this is enpituUs curiu liegis. It can bo distinguished from 
the exchequer, lor though it often sits at tW- exchequer, and though 
its principal justices will be^lso tlie principal batons of the exchequer, 
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it has a seal of its own and may well sit away from Westminster, 
^hile the fiscal business of the exchequer could hai-dly be ti-ansacted 
elsewhere. It can be distinguished from those great coimcils of pre¬ 
lates and nobles that the king holds from time to time; questions too 
great for it are to be reserved for such councils. Probably it is already 
getting the name of “ the bench,” and its justices are justices residing 
at the bench. Though it is curia Regis and capitalis cuna Regis^ it is 
not necessarily held coram ipso Rege. Apparently the writs that 
summon litigants before it bid them appear “ before the king or be¬ 
fore his justices,” that is to stiy, before the king if he happens to be 
in England and doing justice, and if not, then belbre his justices. No 
doubt when tlie king is in this country he will sometimes preside in 
court, but whether the justices will then follow the king in his pro¬ 
gresses we cannot say for certain ; as a matter of fact during the last 
eight years of his reign the king’s visits to England were neither very 
frequent nor very long. On the whole Westminster seems to be l^e- 
coming the fixed home of this tribimtil; but as yet all its arrangements 
are very easily altered.’ (Vol. i. p. 

When we arrive at another x^eriod—‘ the age of Bracton,’ 
at the date at whicli this history ends, the beginning of the 
reign of Edward I.—we have reviched a time when the 
courts of law had taken that final form which they were to 
retain for six centuries, until by niodorn lawyers they wore 
thrown back into that cumbrous whole from which by the 
necessities of advancing civilisation they had gradually 
evolved themselves. The reforms of 1875 were carried but 
with perhaj)s too little regard to the course of bistoiy and ' 
the modern tendency to specialisation, and in the x)rescnt 
Supremo Court of Judicature we see the form of the ruder 
age of the twelfth century. 

If we look at wiiat were at one time called the courts of 
common law, we see that there are at this time three dis¬ 
tinct tribunals. The Exchequer was in a less defined state 
as a legal tribunal than the other courts to which we shall 
presently refer. It was ‘ in part a judicial tribunal, in part 
‘ a financial bureau.’ Its duty as a government department, 
if w'O may use the inodorji xdirase, was the n^al reason I'ur 
its action as a court of law, tiiougli it is a curious fact that 
the dual character which the Court of Exchequer afterwards 
came to i)08sess as the forum in which disputes about the 
revenue were settled and as an ordinary co'tirt of law was 
already becoming apparent. Its duty was x>rimarily to find 
what was due to the king, and to compel the payment of 
it. It was natural that from this more limited jurisdiction 
should grow a correlative one—namely, of adjudicating on 
-claims against the king. Thus, when a man 
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* thinks that he has a claim against the king, either in respect of some 
debt that the king owes him or in respect of some land that the king 
has seized, he will (this is the common practice ot* Edward I.*b day) 
present a petition to the king and council, and a favourable response to 
this petition will generally delegate the matter to the treasurer and 
barons, and bid them do what is right.’ (Vol. i. p. 171.) 

Under such circumstances the barons of the Exchequer 
were told to obtain the more legal assistance of the judges 
of the other courts. This tribunal was resorted to by ordi¬ 
nary suitors for very obvious reasons. It was doubtless 
regarded as a kind of tribunal of arbitration; it was trusted 
in its special disputes; it was without the drawbacks of the 
local courts, and those who composed it wore quite willing 
to enlarge their special jurisdiction. In spite of the fact that 
attempts were carefully made to prevent this trenching on 
the province of the other tribunals, the general jurisdiction 
of the Court of Exchequer by means of some legal fictions 
became an accomplished fact. In the age of Bracton 
this Court existed, but under difficulties, though it had 
reached a definite form as a special and a general tribunal. 
But the Exchequer was not in theory tlm king’s court; it 
was not the court in wliicli justice was dispensed by the 
sovereign, or, in his absence, by his own selected judges. 
That court had by the time of Edward I. grown into two 
distinct tribunals, with two distinct court rolls—the Common 
Bench, Hhe appropriate tribunal for ordinary civil suits 
‘ between subject and subject,’ and the King’s Bench, which 
was, strictly speaking, * the court of our lord the king held 

* before the king himself.’ 

There is always a danger in formulating too sharply 
descriptions of institutions which have a gradual growth, 
and ill some respects it would be misleading to speak of the 
King’s Bench at the end of the thirteenth century as if it 
were a simple municipal tribunal for the decision of ordinary 
disputes, for at any moment the king might be present, and 
its resemblance to a modern law court would then be lost in 
the return of the archaic and picturesque personal jurisdic¬ 
tion of the sovereign. This royal presence was, however, 
fast disappearing: it had appeared in a fluctuating maimer 
for years, so that at times the Bench had been non¬ 
existent ; while the Common Bench, as during the minority 
of Henry III., had been the king’s court. Nor has the 
distinction between the king’s court as we understand it 
and the king sitting with his council become altogether 
clear. ‘There remain in suspense many questions as to 
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* the composition and jurisdiction of this the highest of all 

* tribunals. . . . The fourteenth century has to answer 

* these questions; the thirteenth leaves them open.’ It is 
enough, however, that at this particular period we are able 
to see in defined form the courts of law which for several 
centuries were to exist in the same shape and to exercise 
the same powers. Again, we are able to see with reasonable 
distinctness the despatch of justice in the king’s name in 
the country districts. But though the itinerant judges, 
whether for the purpose of the trial of criminals or for the 
decision of civil disputes, were partly justices from the 
king’s court, the exclusive duty had by no means yet 
devolved on them. Early in Henry III.’s reign * this work 
‘ was often entrusted to four knights of the shire; at a later 
‘ time one of the permanent justices would usually be named, 
‘ and allowed to associate some knights with himself.’ In 
nothing is the ubiquity of the law more noticeable than iu 
these species of jurisdiction. In the second year of Edward I.’s 
reign ‘ two thousand commissions of assize were issued ; ’ 
in other words, the king’s courts had jurisdiction in the 
remotest comer of the realm. But, again, we must not carry 
into our survey of this inediaival jurisdiction our ideas of 
the assize of the nineteenth century. The eyre, or iter, was 
much more than what we should now term a court of assize. 
Let us give the picture as it is presented to us in this 
‘ History of English Law.’ 

‘ If we suppose an eyre in Cambriclgosliire announced, this has the 
eflect of stopping all Caiubridgeshire business in the bench. Litigants 
who have been told to appear before the justices at Westminster will now 
have to appear belbre the justices in eyre at Cambridge. There is no 
business before the bench at "VVestmiuster it an eyre has been proclaimed 
in Jtll the counties. Then, again, theJusticcB are provided with a long list 
of interrogatories (copitula itincritC) which they are to address to local 
juries. Every hundred, every vill in the county must bo represented 
before them. These interrogatories- -their number increases as time goes 
on—ransack the memories of the jurors and the local records for all 
that has happened iu the shire since the last eyre took place some seven 
years ago ; every crime, every invasion of royal rights, every neglect 
of police duties must bo presented. The justices must sit in tlie county 
town from week to week and even from month to month before tliey 
will have got through the tedious task and inllicted the due talc of fines 
and amercements. Three or four of the permanent judges will be 
placed in the commission ; with them will be associated some of the 
magnates of the district; bishops and even abbots, to the scandal of 
strict Churchmen, have to serve as justices in eyre. Probably it 
was thought expedient that some of the great freeholders of the county 
should be commissioned, in order that no man might say that his judges 
were not his peers. An eyre was a sore burden; the men of Cornwall 
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fled before tbe face of the justices; we hear assertions of a binding 
custom tliat an eyre shall not take place more than once in seven 
years.’ (Vol. i. p. 180.) 

The view which we thus get is of a wide-spreading 
justice, of courts of law as yet unfettered by technical rules. 
For what in more recent times has been known as ‘ equity * 
as distinguished from * law ’—in other words, a justice more 
rational because less technical—had not yet come into being, 
for the very simple reason that it wsis not yet required. 
The Chancery was, therefore, not a judicial tribunal at all. 
‘ The need of a separate court of equity is not yet felt, for 
‘ the King’s Court, which is not yet hampered by many 
‘ statutes or by accurately formulated case law, can do 
‘ equity.’ The non-existence of this ‘ equitable * jurisdiction 
indicates not only the absence of complex disputes for 
decision and of harassing legal technicalities, but also 
shows us that the functions of judges were more in the 
nature of those now exercised by men whom we should term 
arbitrators. We have reached, in fact, a period of some 
definiteness of jurisdictions combined with much indefinito- 
ness of technical law and procedure. A greater complexity 
of civilisation was followed by a remarkable increase in the 
technicality of Englisn law, and the age of Bractou was in 
some respects an Arcadian period, when a universal justice 
was dispensed without costs and without being encumbered 
by legal formalities. 

Equally noticeable and important is the change which 
has now become apparent in the character of the judges of 
the king’s courts: ecclesiastics are giving place to laymen, 
and among laymen a body of professional lawyers is becom¬ 
ing evident who are either advisers of or advocates for suitors. 
The change was gradual; the king’s judges were not drawn 
exclusively from the laity for many years, and of Edward I.’s 
judges not a few were clerks. But before the end of Henry IIl.’s 
reign ‘ the lay element is beginning to outweigh the eccle- 
‘ siastical,’ and we have, therefore, passed out of that archaic 
period of society in which the priest is the judge. This is, 
of course, a social phenomenon of considerable importance; 
it marks a distinct epoch, for the more elementary a society 
the stronger is the religious influence in the sphere of law. 
The causes of this are diverse; with them, however, we are 
not concerned here. What has to be noted is the com¬ 
mencement of professional judges and of a profesrrional 
class of lawyers, when precedents begin to be of validity, 
when technical forms gain a frequently unreasonable im¬ 
portance, and judicial decisions are based on a general 
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body of recognised and substantive law rather than on an 
uncertain mixture of moral and religious rules, customs, and 
common sense. The great work of Bracton is illustrative 
of this. It has been well described in a single phrase as 
being ‘Romanesque in form, English in substance.* The 
influence of the canon law and of Roman law is obvious 
not only in its breadth of view, but in some classical 
pedantries, occasionally also in some actual rules which 
supply the absence of authority arising either from English 
dicte, practice, or custom. But ‘ the main matter of his 
‘ treatise is genuine English law, laboriously collected out of 
‘ the plea rolls of the King’s Court.’ Some of these deci¬ 
sions may have been grounded in the first instance on prin¬ 
ciples of the Roman law, but as they existed when Bracton 
took them in hand they were the gradual results of the 
judicial enunciations of the King’s Court during the pre¬ 
ceding periods. We must be careful, however, to guard 
ourselves against supposing that the modern system pre¬ 
vailed by which certain cases formed precedents which are 
binding authorities on the Court. Decisions in this medie¬ 
val age were illustrations of the custom of the King’s Court, 
which ‘ is the custom of England and becomes the common 
‘ law.’ The^ constitute a body of recognised law, but they 
do not individually govern and conclude judges in regard to 
certain states of facts, nor were they known to all the 
judges or to all their clerks. They formulate the opinions 
of those who had had to administer the law upon all manner 
of subjects; these had been regarded from an essentially 
English point of view.* So far as Bracton was concerned, he 
only used his intimacy with canon and Roman law to enun¬ 
ciate his views gathered with exceptional industry fi’ora 
these decisions in an orderly and ample form and with keen 
point. He produced a treatise, and not a mere collection of 
notes and cases. His work focussed with amplitude and 
clearness the national law which had been growing up since 
the Conquest, and it enables us to realise with some distinct¬ 
ness the real beginnings of the English common law, and 
to define it in this particular age. The term ‘ common law ’ 
is a vague one ; it has even in the minds of lawyers a con¬ 
siderable indefiniteness, it is regarded as something opposed 
both to statute and to case law, whereas this work of 


* In the exceedingly important case raising the question whether a 
palatinate can be partitioned, the magnates reject foreign precedents, 
‘ nec voluerunt judicare per exempla usitata in partibus transmarinia.' 
(^Vol. i. p, 1G8, note 8.) 
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Bracton shows us that the elements are largely composed of 
judicial decisions. It formed also a basis for the works of 
future writers and for many judicial decisions in later years, 
as the subject-matter of English law expanded with the ad¬ 
vance of population and civilisation. It is, in fact, a kind 
of legal vantage-ground, dividing two i)criods, from which 
we can look into the past and the future. 

Bracton’s career is also illustrative of that characteristically 
hybrid personality of the time, the ecclesiastic Avho is half 
a lawyer and who is the product of the combination of 
two ages. He can bo described in a few words. His name 
was Henry of Bratton; he was a Devonshire man, and 
probably began his career as clerk to William llaleigh, a 
justice of the Common Bench and later Bishop of Norwich. 
From a justice in eyre he became a justice of the King’s 
Court, from which position ho appears to have retired about 
the year 1257, though at the day of his death, in 1267, ho 
continued to act as justice of assize in the West. If this 
were all that could be said of him, he would be regarded 
simply and solely as a lawyer; but soon after he ceased 
to be judge of the central court he became rector of Combe, 
near Teignhoad, and subsequently rector of Bideford, arch¬ 
deacon of Barnstaph}, and chsincellor of Exeter Cathedral, 
Thus he was a lawyer and an ecclesiastic. He reached a 
judicial position, after the manner of the French judges 
of to-day, by subordinate official work. The best portion 
of his life he seems to have passed as a purely legal judge, 
and ho ended it acting both as a judge of assize and a 
Church dignitary of some importance. He is typical of an 
ago of transi tion, when a legal officer, though an ecclesiastic, 
was, while performing legal functions, practically wholly a 
lawyer and took up clerical functions rather as the occupa¬ 
tion of the later days of life than as the work of his youth 
and manhood. But though both Bracton and his prede¬ 
cessor Glanville are noticeable figures in the history of 
English law it may be doubted whether it was desirable in 
this history to name two epochs after them. The works 
associated with their names enable us to understand the 
state of English law at the time when they were composed, 
but they cannot be regarded as books which influenced it 
in substance or in form; thev are indicative rather than 
formative, and an historical period should hardly be named 
after any man unless he has had a paramount influence on 
his age. 

In considering the growth of the legal tribunals we should 
naturally be led to a consideration not only of the forms by 
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which their assistance was obtained and of the means by 
which their judgements were enforced, but of the substantive 
law which formed the subject-matter of their decisions ; to 
do so in detail would, however, plunge the reader into too 
large a mass of legal technicalities; but one feature in 
relation to this growth is obvious above all technicalities — 
that is, the native character both of English law and pro¬ 
cedure. No doubt here and there Continental influences 
may be traceable, due to the learning of some ecclesiastics; 
hut such features are isolated, and the progress of both law 
and procedure is marked by an individuality which has made 
the English common law a system of its own, not adopted 
from the codes or decisions of the Continent, but bearing on 
every part of it the impress of the national movements among 
which it arose and of the ruling men among whom it had 
its growth. Of this native character there is to be found a 
noticeable instance in the forms of actions—that is to say, 
that the nature of the relief to be given to a person who was 
aggrieved was shown by the writ which he obtained from 
the royal Chancery. This was essentially a practical pro¬ 
ceeding; the writ was issued not in consequence of any 
juristic theory, but to meet an everyday wn,nt: it was the act 
of the sovereign, essentially the fountain of justice, standing 
above all his nobles and willing a right to liis subjects. The 
system was one characteristic of a jjeriocl of legal growth, 
during which time the writs must have embraced most of 
the ordinary causes of action and would thus tend to become 
fossilised. 

‘The age of rapid growth is that which lies between 1104 and 
1272. During that age the Chancery was doling out actions one by 
one. There is no solemn actionem Utiho proclaimed to tlio w’Drld, but 
it becomes understood that a new writ is to be had, or that an old 
writ which hitherto might be had as a favour is now a writ of 
course. It was an empirical process, for the supply came in response 
to a demand: it w'as not dicbited by an abstract jurisprudence; it 
was conditioned and perturbed by tiscal and political motives; it 
advanced along the old Koman road which leads from experiment to 
experiment.’ (Vol. ii. p. 557.) 

It took nothing essential from the highly organised legal 
procedure of Rome; it went on its own way, administer¬ 
ing to the needs of the people as th6y arose. ‘ Tot erunt 
‘ formula) brevium quot sunt genera actionum,’ writes 
Bracton—^that is to say, in other words, there was a 
distinct remedy, clear in its form, for every wrong. The 
modern lawyer is familiar with-some writs, but the compre¬ 
hensive character of this formulary system is scarcely to be 
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appreciated without a reference to the table of writs printed 
by the authors of this work. It shows the forms of actions 
brought before the justices who in the years 1256, 1269, and 
1279 made an eyre in Northumberland, and also the actions 
on the roll of the Common Bench for Easter Term in 1271. 
They number sixty-one different forms in all and comprehend 
a list of remedies for the ordinary wrongs of everyday life. 
They include such writs as those of De Native habendo and 
De Libertate probanda —that is, writs for affirming villenage 
and negatory of it. Thus in the age of Bracton there existed 
a legal system very special in its character, but conducive 
to the advantage of the people, since it gave them a 
recognised series of remedies which no kind of judicial 
discretion could alter. It was a system, however, which, 
beneficial during its growth and early period of maturity, 
was certain to degenerate into one of undue technicality 
when society became more complex, and in later ages to 
conduce sometimes to a denial of justice and to require 
adaptation to the needs of later limes by the administra¬ 
tion of what is termed equity. But the very same power 
which in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries sent forth 
writs in various forms was that which later was to soften the 
rigour of the common law by a species of judicial discretion 
and common sense. 

A class of professional lawyers is now also becoming 
pretty clearly defined. Such a growth is in some respects a 
subject rather for the student of sociology than of legal 
history; but it is so connected with the latter that it cannot 
be passed over in any view wo take of English law at the 
end of the thirteenth century. Before the end of it 
‘ there already exists a legal jirofession, a class of icon who make money 
by representing litigants before the courts and by giving h>gal ailvice. 
The evolution of this class has been slow, for it has been witlistood 
by certain ancient principles. The old procedure required of a liti¬ 
gant that he should appear before the court in his own perron and 
conduct hia own cause in his own words. • For one thing, the notion 
of agency, the notion that the word.sor acts of lioger may bo attributed 
to .Ualph because Ralph has been pleased to declare that this shall be 
so, is not of any great antiquity. In the second place so long as pro¬ 
cedure is very formal, so long as the whole fate of a law-suit depends 
upon the exact words that the parties utter when they are before the 
tribunal, it is hardly fair that one of them should be represented by an 
expert who has studied the art of pleading:—John may fairly object 
that he has been summoned to answer not the circumspect Roger but 
the blundering Ralph; if Ralph cannot state hia own case in due form 
of law, he is not entitled to an answer. Still in yet ancient days a 
litigant is allowed to bring into court with him a party of friends and 
to take “ counsel ” with thorn before he pleads. In the Leges llenrici 
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it is already the peculiar mark of au accusation of felony that the 
accused is allowed no counsel, but must answer at once; in all other 
cases a man may have counsel. What is more, it is by this time per¬ 
mitted that one of those who “ are of counsel with him ” should speak 
for him. The extreme captionsness of the old procedure is defeating 
its own end, and so a man is allowed to put forward some one else to 
speak lor him, not in order that he may be bound by that other 
person’s words, but in order that he may have a chance of correcting 
formal blunders and supplying omissions. What the litigant himself 
has said in court, he has said once and for all, and he is bound by it; 
but what a friend has said in his favour he may disavow. The pro¬ 
fessional pleader makes his way into the courts, not as one who will 
represent a litigant, but as one who will stand by the litigant’s side and 
speak in his favour, subject, however, to correction, for his words will 
not bind his client until that client has expressly or tacitly adopted 
them. Perhaps the main object of having a pleader is that one may 
have two chances of pleading correctly. Even in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury one may soe the pleader disavowed. One John de Planez in 
his pleading for William of Cookham called Henry II. the grandfather 
instead of the father of King John ; William disavowed the plea and 
the advocate was amerced for his blunder. And so before any one is 
taken at his pleader’s words it is usual for the court to ask him 
whether ho will abide by those w(jrds. Just because the pleader 
makes his appearance in this inlbrmal fashion, as a mere friend who 
stands by the litigant’s side and provisionally speaks on his behalf, it 
is dilEcnlt for ns to discover whetlior pU-aders are commonly employed 
and whether they are already momliers of a professional class. The 
formal records of litigation take no notice of them unless they are dis¬ 
avowed.’ (Vol. i. p. 190.) 

We have here a clear and graphic description of the position 
of the advocate: he is just ceasing to be, to use a legal 
phrase, ‘the next friend’ of the litigant or the prisoner, 
and is becoming a professional and paid agent, skilled in 
one particular kind of work and retained for a particular 
purpose—namely, of acting as counsel in court. As the 
right of obtaining the assistance of a representative before 
the judges became recognised and common, the growth of 
a class of men to sict as advocates is part of the ordinary 
and natural evolution of particular classes, of an advance 
into a more artificial state of society. As soon as we find, 
as is the case in the reign of Edward I., that the king has 
a number of pleaders who are known as his servants or 
* Serjeants ’ at law, we may at once accept the fact as 
evidence of the existence of this particular class and of the 
completion of the period of growth. 

A curious and interesting point in regard to this subject, 
however, is the fact that, even at this early period in the 
history of English law, the class of attorneys was not the 
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same as tlie class of advocates. The attorney was at first 
merely an agent ad hoe; he was not a man of one profes¬ 
sion ; he was placed by the litigant as his ‘ agent * to gain 
or lose in some particular plea; the abbot appointed a 
monk and the baron his steward. If a more extensive 
agency was required, a man had to obtain the power of 
delegation by means of a royal writ, and he had to show 
some reason for his demand; the grantee of the writ must 
be going abroad on the king’s business or be incapacitated 
by age or sickness. In time the same names begin to 
appear; it is easy indeed to understand how, in a parti¬ 
cular locality, two or three persons should g(}t into the 
habit of acting as attorneys when the justices in eyre came 
round, and how in time there should thus be found a 
number of persons familiar with the increasing formalities 
of the law, and willing, for a recompense, to save a litigant 
the trouble of attending to legal matters. But the reason 
for the growth of two separate classes of lawyers is not 
visible. In 1280 the corporation of London directed as to 
the civic courts that ‘no countor was to be an attorney.* 
Of the cause of this direction we are ignorant, nor do 
the authors of this work give us any help. ‘We see a 
‘ group of counsel, of seqeants and apprentices on the one 
‘ hand, and a group of professional attorneys on the other, 
‘ and both of them derive their right to practise from the 
‘ king, either mediately or immediately.’ This is the state 
of things at the end of the thirteenth century, and if we 
were to hazard a suggestion as to this remarkable and 
long-continued division of the legal class in England it 
would be that it sprang from the same spirit of exclusive 
trading which produced the various gilds for commercial 
purposes, and from the same spirit df exclusiveness, of 
which self-interest was at the bottom, which gave in the 
medimval times various rights to certain classes of the com¬ 
munity, which, while they benefited those who possessed 
them, were a corresponding detriment to those who were 
without them. 

Whilst justice was found throughout the country there 
were here and there some exceptions to its equal incidence. 
One instance is to be found in regard to serfdom. This 
subject belongs in some respects to the social as much as 
the legal history of our country, but in some respects also 
it has an important bearing on the state of English law in 
the Middle Ages. In legal phraseology all men were either 
freemen or slaves; the latter were called servi, vUlani^ or 
witivi —the three terms representing one and the same idea. 
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But this serfdom was not absolute, it was relative, and in 
fact may well be called precdial:— 

‘ In the first place, it rarely, if ever, happens that the serfs are 
employed in other work than agriculture and its attendant processes; 
their function is to cultivate their lord’s demesne. In the second 
place, the serf usually holds more or less land, at least a cottage, or else 
is the member of a household whoso head holds land, and the services 
that he does to his lord are constantly regarded in practice as the 
return which is due from him in respect of his tenement. ... In the 
third place, his lord does not feed or clothe him ; he makes his own 
living by cultivating his villein tenement, or, in case he is but a 
cottager, by earning wages at the hands of his wealthier neighbours. 
In the fourth place, ho is seldom severed from his tenement, he is 
seldom sold as a chattel, though this happens now and again: he 
passes from feoffor to feoffee, from ancestor to heir, as annexed to the 
soil.’ (Vol. i. p. 397.) 

The villein was thus in relation to his lord a slave, he had 
no proprietary right as against him, he was in theory as 
much his chattel as the goods in his castle ; but the serfdom 
was a relation between two persons; it was essentially 
relative, for as regards persons other than his lord, the serf 
had nearly all the rights of a freeman. When the lord was 
not concerned, the criminal law made no difference between 
bond and free. * A blow given to the serf is a wrong to the 
‘ serf.* The serf might, as regards men in general, ‘ have 
‘ lands and goods, property and possession, and all appro- 
‘ priate remedies.’ But the position was essentially anoma¬ 
lous, for the serf could enforce an agreement made with a 
person other than his lord; yet if this person endeavoured 
to enforce a contract against the serf it was a good plea 
that he was the villein of X. when the agreement was made, 
and all that he had belonged to him. By degrees this plea 
seems to have become limited in its force, and while con¬ 
stantly urged in actions for land was not set up in purely 
‘ personal * actions. The result of this singular position of 
the villein was, as is obvious, actually to place him in a 
better position than a freeman, for even when the villein 
could be sued, as in regard to chattels, yet, as the latter 
just as much as the serf belonged to the lord, it was hardly 
possible ‘ to prevent collusion between villeins and friendly 
‘ lords.* His state of villeinage gave the serf what must also 
be regarded as other privileges, for he was exempt from 
onerous and unpleasant duties. * He could not sit as a judge 
‘ in the communal courts, though he often had to go to them 
‘ in the humbler capacity of a “ presenter.” So too he could 
< not be a juror in civil causes: this he probably regarded as 
* a blessed exemption from a duty which fell heavily on free- 
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‘ men.* On the other hand in the manorial courts full duties 
fell on the serf, he could he a presenter, a juror, an affeerer of 
amercements, and he was commonly the reeve of the township. 
To discuss here how a man became a serf, and how he could 
be emancipated, would carry us beyond our present subject; 
what we must bear in mind—the central idea, as it is 
termed by the authors of this work—is the relativity of 
serfage in England in the age of Bracton. It is a juristic 
curiosity, produced possibly by the desire of lawyers to 
simplify the state of the law, possibly by other motives 
which are mere matter of conjecture. The lawyers recked, 
write our authors, ‘ little of the interests of any classes, high 
‘ or low; but the interests of the State, of peace and order 
‘ and royal justice, are ever before them.’ In the transfor¬ 
mation of a more rigorous system of slavery into the relative 
serfdom of the Middle Ages it is probable that motives of 
statesmanship had some influence. While the change pro¬ 
duced a social benefit to the class of villeins, it created a 
striking and peculiar feature of English law. 

If we turn from the village to the town, from agriculture 
to commerce, we at once meet with the Jews, the bankers of 
the inediajval world. At the age of which we are now 
writing the Jew was a person of the first importance. 
Though he was in a position of relative servility to the king, 
that status gave him, like the serf, some positive advantages. 
Everything that he acquires, says Bracton, is for the king, 
but for that very reason it was to the advantage of the 
sovereign to protect the Jew. Thus a department of the 
Exchequer was organised for the supervision of the business 
of loans, which was in the hands mainly of the Jews, it 
was ‘a financial bureau and a judicial tribunal.* It 

‘ acted judicially not merely as V)etwecn king and Jew, but also as 
between king and Gentile when, as very often happened, the king had 
for some cause or othcj' “ seized into his hand ” the debts due to one of 
his Jews by Christian debtors. Also it heard and determined all 
manner of disputes between Jew and Christian. Such disputes, it is 
true, generally related to loans of money, but the court seems to have 
aimed at and acquired a competence, and an exclusive competence, in 
all causes, whether civil or criminal, in which a Jew was implicated, 
unless it was some merely civil cause between two Hebrews, which 
could be left to a purely Jewish tribunal.’ (Vol. i. p. 453.) 

Thus we have here two notable exceptions to the ordinary 
incidence of the law, which, except in criminal cases, 
removed the Jew almost entirely from the jurisdiction of 
English law; though a slave to the king, he was free in 
relation to all other persons. When Hebrew went to law 
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‘witli Hebrew tbey appealed to their own tribunal, and when 
Hebrew and Christian could not agree the dispute was 
settled by a special tribunal, where the Jew was certain of 
a favourable audience. In the society of the thirteenth 
century, immediately before their expulsion from England, 
the Jews take a foremost place ; they are necessary to the 
king, to the landowner, and to the merchant; they are 
helping, without the goodwill of the English people, in 
the developement of the English nation, and, what is more 
to our immediate purpose, they are for the time being pro¬ 
ducing a marked effect on the course of English law by 
causing the establishment of special tribunals and the with¬ 
drawal of a large and important class of persons from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. But whether these 
special tribunals affected the substance of our modern law 
is doubtful. Be that, however, as it may, no review of 
English law in the age of Bracton, as it has been termed, 
is complete which does not give some notice of the relation 
of the Jew to the laws of t he age. 

If we turn from laymen to Churchmen we find in clerks 
and monks a third class of persons, to some extent not 
subject to the general law. The exception is the more 
remarkable because it was from among ecclesiastics that 
judges and attorneys in legal affairs were mostly drawn. 
A monk, tliough civilly dead, and unable to hold any pro¬ 
perty of his own, ‘ was fully capable of acting as the agent 
‘ of his “ sovereign,’’ and even in litigation he would often 
‘ appear as the abbot’s attorney.’ The great place which ho 
held in worldly affairs in mediteval days is too well known to 
be here insisted on, but nevertheless in the eye of the law 
he bore the same relation to the abbot as the villein to his 
lord; he could neither sue nor be sued without his lord. 
He was, in fact, in relation to his superior in the same posi¬ 
tion as the villein to his lord. ‘ Every monk was the abso- 
‘ lute subject of some “ sovereign ”—normally an abbot, but 
‘ in some cases a priort)r a bishop.’ The sovereign was an 
absolute monarch, and so long as he did not deprive his 
subjects of life or limb the temporal power in no way inter¬ 
fered with him. In criminal matters the position of the 
monk was an anomalous one. For small offences, transgress 
siones —or, in modern legal language, ‘ misdemeanours ’—he 
could be punished in the temporal courts. In respect of 
graver crimes he enjoyed that benefit of clergy which was 
also the privilege of the clerk. In theory it can scarcely be 
called a privilege, since under it a clerk could be indicted 
before two tribunals. For the permission by the secular 
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power to the ecclesiastical power to trj clerks who were 
accused of grave crimes in the ecclesiastical courts cannot 
be regarded as a relinquishing of the right of trial j it was 
merely the recognition of a co-ordinate and permitted juris¬ 
diction. For it has to bo remembered that at the time of 
which we are now speaking a preliminary investigation into 
the alleged offence was hel^ and if the jurors found that the 
accused was guilty he was delivered to liis bishop for trial in 
the episcopal court.* The authors of this work regard the 
procedure in the bishop’s court at the end of the thirteenth 
century as ‘ little better than a farce.’ Thus the preliminary 
inquiry, though it may sometimes by the acquittal of a 
prisoner in the first instance have prevented unjust verdicts 
in the bishop’s court arising out of personal motives, was 
much more a safeguard against the escape of ecclesiastical 
offenders who were really guilty of the crimes alleged 
against them. While in some respects it was an unrecognised 
protection of the monk and the clerk from episcopal or abba- 
tical tyranny, it was more especially a check on the absolute 
immunity from punishment of those entitled to the protection 
of the Church, for the tendency of this privilege of the benefit 
of the clergy was to ‘ breed crime and impede the course of 
‘ reasonable and impartial justice.’ The temporal power, in 

■* In this L'cnarid sketch of piirtsof u great subject we have abstained 
from details ; ir may be desirable, hov. over, to jjrint liere a note of the 
authors of this history. It has been stated witli confidence by writers 
on our legal history that the preliminary trial of the clerk in the 
ternyjoral court was the result of the Statute (f Wcstniinster I. 
(1:^75), but this is by no means clear. ‘Coke, 2nd Inst. IGl, 
rightly observes that the change takes place between Bracton 
(f. 123 b) and Britton (vol. i. p. 27). lie attributes it to Stat. 
West. I. (1275), cap. 2. But as a matter of liiet the eyre rolla of 
the last years of Henry HI. show that the change has already fcikcu 
])lace. iSec, for example, the roll of a Cambridgeshire eyre of 45 
Hen. HI. (Assize liolls, No. <S2), pnssoa. We know from Matthew 
Baris, Chron. Maj.” iv. G1 1, that in 1217 some new rule wa.s mad<i 
about criminous clerks and that the clergy disliked it, hut we have not 
got the text of this decrot;. Despite tljo eominenturics of Coke and 
Hale, wo may doubt whether the Statute of Westminster made any 
dclinitc change in the law. The now king sanctions the clerical privi¬ 
lege, but tells the prelates that they mu.st be careful in the matter of 
purgation, and that otherwise he will be obliged to make some change. 
Thereupon in 127U Abp. Pcckham made some effort to improve the 
procedure in the spiritual court; Johnson, “ Canons,” ii. 2G7.’ The 
certainty of the assertion of previous writers is an excellent instance of 
the often mibleadln^ confidence with which assumed facts were stated 
m regard to matters in great obscurity. 
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fact, could and did declare that there vfSLS a p4^ma-/aae"case 
against an accused clerk: it could not and. did not cause 
"him to be pdfiished. It asserted its theoretical right over 
him as an ordinary citizen, but in most cases its action 
allowed him to escape altogether from punishment, or only 
to ‘suli'er froth the mild judgement of an ecclesiastical court. 
At the same time the admitted right and the practice of the 
temporal courts to punish forest offences and ‘ transgres- 
‘ siones * committed by clerks or monks was a tacit surrender 
by the Church of the whole claim to the exclusion of monks 
and clerks from the jurisdiction of the sovereign. It put 
these men on the same legal Ijvol in regard to the lighter 
offences of daily life as tuo common layman, and was a 
continual reminder that the clerical caste was within the 
limits of the municipal law. The permission of the privilege 
of the benefit of clergy in respect of graver crimes, even 
under the limitations already mentioned, was a concession 
to the Church of a substantial kind, and was also an admis¬ 
sion for the time that the Church was too powerful for the 
withholding of all exceptional privileges from it. It was a 
curious compromise, imperfect, no doubt, but tending to 
prevent friction between the Sovereign and ecclesiastical 
authorities, for wo have only to recollect the quarrel between 
Henry II. and Becket to understand the practical gravity of 
such disputes. The position was illustrative of that essen¬ 
tially triinsitioiial period in the history of English law 
which is marked at the end of the thirteenth century, and 
it is to some extent also the conclusion of a conflict of many 
years between the king and the Church, by which neither 
the temporal nor ecclesiastical powers were able to obtain a 
decisive advantage. 

In the preceding pages we have given but an outline of 
portions of the great subject of this work, which lends 
itself more easily than others to separate description. But 
oven in these we see how closely English law is involved 
in the growth of every part of our political and social 
system, and how in town and country, among rich and 
poor, in every act of life we are at every hour brought into 
touch with it. Not the least of the services rendered by the 
authors of this work is the possibility, from a perusal of 
their pages, of a more general appreciation of the fallacy of 
regarding English law as a separate science, to be studied 
only in the abstract, when in truth in a large measure it is 
impossible 'to separate it from the general evolution of all 
English institutions. 
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Abt. VIII.—i. Westminster, By Walter Besant, M^A., 
F.S,A., Author of ‘ Loudon,* &o. London i'1895. 

2. Memorials of 8t, Jameses Palace. By Edgar Sheppard, 
M.A., Sub-Dean of H.M.*s Chapel Koyal. London: 
1894. 

3. History of 8t. Jameses 8quaret and the Foundation of the 
West End of London. By Arthur Irwin Dasent. 
London: 1895. 


T ONDON is an inexhaustible subject, and the three books 
which have recently appeared upon it are full of 
interest and very pleasant reading. It may be that those 
who have made a study of the antiquities and early history 
of our great metropolis will learn but little from these 
volumes, which will nevertheless receive a hearty welcome 
from the general reader. Sjr Walter Besant certainly ad¬ 
duces strong reasons for his belief that Thorney Island, the 
spot where Westminster Abbey now stands, instead of being 
a remote place amongst the marshes, chosen for a monastic 
foundation on the very ground of its desolation, was in truth 
a busy centre of trade before London existed at all. For 
the most part, however, he does not endeavour to present us 
with new theories. His object is fairly described in his 
preface as an attempt to restore the vanished Palaces of 
Westminster and Whitehall, to portray the life of the 
Abbey, to show the connexion of Westminster with the first 
of English printers, and to present the place as a town and 
borough with its streets and its people. His volume, em¬ 
bellished with many excellent illustrations, cannot but keep 
alive the general interest in old Westminster. 

The subject-matter of Mr. Sheppard’s work is very diflFerent. 
Here it is the author’s end to make his readers acquainted 
with the interest that belongs to no ‘ vanished * palace, but 
to that old pile of buildings standing unchanged in the 
midst of modern surroundings, itself by far the most interest¬ 
ing object of that ‘ West End ’ which, following the Court of 
the Restoration, has now spread itself northwards and west¬ 
wards in streets, and squares, and terraces, and gardens, 
such as no modern capital can show. St. James’s Palace 
situated between St. James’s Park and the angle caused by 
the meeting of Pall Mall and St. James’s Street, the two 
great streets of modern clubland, stands on the highway 
from the west to the City, and past it ebbs and flows? morning 
and evening, a steady stream of popu1ation,^owing eastwards 
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towards business and westwards again towards home and 
rest. The exterior aspect of no building is more familiar to 
the daily life of Londoners than that of St. James’s Palace. 
Thousands of gentlemen, moreover, at the frequent levees of 
every season throng the spacious apartments leading to the 
throne-room. Yet how lifcUe is known to most Londoners 
either of the history which belongs to almost every room of 
the Palace, or of the pictures and objects of interest within 
its walls! Mr. Sheppard’s admirable illustrations will no 
doubt secure increased attention to much that the Palace 
contains; yet we cannot but regret that where such abun¬ 
dance of material exists, an author should have thought it 
worth his while to encumber so many of his pages with other 
matters and details of a character too trifling for record save 
in the columns of a * Society journal.* 

Mr. Arthur Dasent has made a very successful as well as 
painstaking attempt to describe the rise and history of St. 
James’s Square, taking it house by house, and founding his 
researches largely on the series of parochial rate-books still 
preserved at the St. James’s Vestry Hall. In depicting the 
life that filled the famous Square and its precincts, and for 
historical details, he has had recourse to the well-known 
diaries of Pepys, Evelyn, and Luttrell, and to the Memoirs 
of Walpole, Hervey, and Wraxall, to the reports of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, to original documents 
in the Public Kecord Office and the British Museum, and to 
the ready assistance of householders in the Square. His 
narrative, moreover, is occasionally relieved by the reproduc¬ 
tion of some old plan or picture which serves to bring more 
vividly before the reader the life of a bygone age. 

Such books as these will always find many readers amongst 
the ardent London-lovers, who will exclaim with Milton— 

‘ O city, founded by Dardanian hands, 

WhosQ towering front the circling realms commands, 

Too blest abode 1 no loveliness we see 
In all the earth, but it abounds in thee ! ’ 

Thousands share the feeling with which Charles Lamb 
wrote to Wordsworth in Westmoreland— 

< 1 have passed all my days in London, until I have formed as many 
and as intense local attachments as any of you mountaineers can have 
done with dead nature. The lighted shops of the Strand and Plect 
Street, the innumerable trades, tradesmen, and customers, coaches, 
WSgoUs, playhouses, all the bustle and wickedness rotihd abuiit 
Covent Garden—the watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles—life aWake, 
if you awake, at all hours of the night; the impossibility of bdhg dull 
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in Fleet Street; the crowds, the very dirt and mitd, the stin shining 
upon houses and pavements, the print shops, the old book«8talls, 
parsons cheapening books, coffee houses, steams of soups from 
kitchens, the pantomimes — London itself a pantomime and a 
masquerade—all these things work themselves into my mind, and feed 
me without a power of satiating me. The wonder of these sights 
impels me into night walks about tlie crowded streets, and I often shed 
tears in the motley Strand from fulness of joy at so much life, . . . 
I consider the clouds above me but as a roof beautifully painted, but 
unable to satisfy the mind, and at last, like the pictures of the apart¬ 
ment of a connoisseur, unable to afford him any longer u pleasure. 
So fading upon me, from disuse, have been the beauties of nature, as 
they have been coufinedly called, so over fresh, and green, and warm 
are <all the inventions of man, and assemblies of men, in this great 
city.’ 

In the general acceptance of the name London includes 
Westminster, which, indeed, in one sense has become its 
very axis, and which contains the most precious jewels of 
its treasury. But Sir Walter Besant is at pains to prove to 
us how distinct it was formerly, that it lias had no citizens, 
that it has no civic memories. It never had a ‘ folks-mote,* 
Where the Church—i.e. the abbot—had rule, there was 
no room for the rule of the people. 

Thorney Island, as it is usually called—though Sir Walter 
Besant always mentions it as the ‘ Isle of Bramble ’—was a 
peninsula of dry sand and gravel, almost insulated amongst 
the marshes formed in early times where the Thames was 
joined by the little river Eye, which gave its name to 
Tyburn, and which still—greatly diminished in size—flows, 
as a sewer, under New Bond Street, the Creen Park, and 
Buckingham Palace. The island was afterwards approached 
by four gates and entered by two bridges. It has been the 
usual theory that it was chosen as the site of an abbey on 
account of its seclusion, silence, and remoteness. Dean 
Stanley, in his ‘Memorials of Westminster,’ describes it as 
a spot ‘ intrenched, marsh within marsh, forest within forest, 
‘ a “ locus terribilis,” ’ which had ‘ the advantages of a 
‘ Thebaid.’ But our author endeavours to prove—by evi¬ 
dence of situation, excavation, ancient monuments, tradition, 
and history—that this extreme solitude only existed in ima¬ 
gination, chiefly because of the position of the semi-island 
on the line of the Watling Street and the highway of the 
river, from the discovery of remains of a small Botnaii 
station beneath the Abbey, and from the tradition of a 
temple of Apollo on the same site. At any rate it la 
certain that long before a monastic institution, a little 
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church existed here, probably founded by that Sebert, King 
of the East Saxons, a convert of Mollitus, whose traditional 
tomb is one of the oldest relics in the Abbey. The first his¬ 
torian of Westminster, Sulcard, tells how on a Sunday night, 
being the eve of the day on which the new church was to be 
consecrated by Mellitus, the fisherman Edric was watching 
his nets on the bank of the island. Through the gloaming 
he saw a bright light on the opposite shore, and, having 
rowed across, found there an old man, who asked to be 
ferried over the stream. The stranger landed on the island, 
and walked to the church, leaning on a staff, with which he 
struck the ground twice upon his way, when springs of 
water bubbled up. Then, above the church, appeared a 
ladder reaching to the heavens, with angels ascending and 
descending upon it. And in the church itself other angels 
bore candles, by the light of which the mysterious one went 
through all the forms of consecration. And when that old 
man came back to the boat he bade Edric tell Mellitus that 
the church was already consecrated, and by St. Peter 
himself. 

It is Mellitus who is said to have changed the name of 
the place from Thorney to Westminster, in honour of the 
new sanctuary, soon to serve as a chapel to the palace of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings, which rose near it. Thus it became 
especially connected with all the miraculous story of 
Edward the Confessor, who eventually, in obedience to a 
vision seen by an old hermit near Worcester, pulled down 
the original church, which he rebuilt as * the Collegiate 
‘ Church of St, Peter at Westminster,* the first cruciform 
church erected in England. 

The Bayeux tapestry, of which Sir Walter Besant gives us 
a very welcome representation, now alone shows us—rudely, 
but probably truthfully—what the church of St. Edward 
was like. Of the abbey which was built by its side some 
fragments may still be seen—portions of the refectory, 
dormitory, and south cloister. One relic, little known to 
sightseers, is of surpassing interest. In the east cloister, 
a little south of the entrance to the chapter house, is a 
double door, opened by seven keys, which, till very recently, 
perhaps still, can only be used by special permission signed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Comptroller of the Exchequer. Here, 
in the dim light, we may still look upon two bays of the 
Confessor’s work, with a massy Saxon pillar between them, 
upon the capitals of which the monks have made rude attempts 
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at camug, still incomplete. An ancient stone altar also 
remains, with a hollow in the slab to receive a portable altar 
stone. To this sacred chamber, says Dean Stanley, 

‘ were brought the most precious possessions of the State—the regalia 
of the Saxon monarchy; the Black Rood of St. Margaret (“ the Holy 
Cross of Holyrood ”) from Scotland; the “ Crocis Gneyth ” (or cross of 
St. Neot) from Wales, deposited here by Edward 1.; the sceptre or 
rod of Moses; the ampulla of Henry IV.; the sword with which King 
Athelstane cut through the rock at Dunbar; tl\c sword of Wayland 
Smith, by which Henry If. was knighted; the sword of Tristan, pre¬ 
sented to John by the Emperor; the dagger winch wounded Edward I. 
at Acre; the iron gauntlet worn by John of France when taken 
prisoner at Poitiers.’ 

Now, however, nothing remains under the heavy, low-browed 
arches but some old iron-bound chests, in which the king’s 
exchequer was moved, and to which the standards used in 
‘ the trial of the pyx’ have been brought. 

‘ The Chapel of the Pyx,’ as it is called, is the most 
precious relic of ancient Westminster. Almost all the rest 
of the Confessor’s work perished under Henry III., when 
the present glorious abbey church arose, built of stone from 
the Surrey village ever since called Godstone, from the 
service to which it was given. The abbey church erected 
by Henry III. and Edward I. is that which we now sec; 
only the chantry of Henry V. has arisen over his grave, the 
Lady Chapel has been pulled down to make room for the 
splendid Chapel of Henry VII., and the western towers have 
been completed under Wren and his pupil Hawksmoor. 
Abbot Littlington in 1380 added several surrounding build¬ 
ings, which still remain—the Jerusalem Chamber, the 
Abbot’s House now the Deanery, and the College Hall. 

In its early years the great feature of the Abbey was the 
mosaic and marble shrine of the Confessor, one of the most 
interesting mediaeval monuments in the world, to which his 
‘ incorruj)t body ’ was borne upon the shoulders of Plan- 
tagenet princes, whose own sepulchres were soon to gather 
around it. Here it lies, iron-bound in a stone coffin, upon 
which we can look down from the top of the neighbouring 
chantry. For a long time one of the arches at the end of the 
shrine was left open, that sick persons might creep through 
and touch it. Seven recesses still remain at the sides, 
arranged for kneeling pilgrims. In known though name¬ 
less graves, by the side of the holy one, rest his nearest 
relations—his wife, Edith, ‘ of venerable memory,’ the sister 
of Harold, and his great-niece Edith, afterwards called 
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Maud, ‘the very mirror of piety, humility, and princely 
» bounty,* the wife of Henry I. No other church in the 
world possesses the unspeakable interest, the exquisite 
beauty, pathos, antiquity, and colour of the chapel which 
contains the shrine. The monuments of the medieval popes, 
or the shattered fragments of them, are either banished to 
the crypt of St. Peter’s or stand alone in such half-deserted 
churches as exist at Viterbo, Perugia, Villeneuve, La Chaise- 
Dieu, or S. Salvatore in Lauro. Very few German em¬ 
perors have worthy monuments, such as those at Bamberg 
and lunspruck. The magnificent tombs of the kings and 
princes of Spain are scattered over the peninsula, at Toledo, 
Granada, Avila, and ruined Poblet. The royal monu¬ 
ments of Naples, sometimes of the utmost splendour, are 
scattered amongst its most insignificant churches. The 
sultans lie separately, surrounded by their immediate 
families, in the ‘turbe* of Broussa and Constantinople. 
The memorials of the kings of Prance, it is true, are now 
gathered at St. Denis, in most stately historic succession, 
but their effigies are mostly mutilated, and the monuments 
which support them are modern. The finest collection of 
royal monuments existing out of England is that of the 
Danish sovereigns in the beautiful church by the silent 
fiord of liooskildo. But here, in Westminster, the chapel 
of the Confessor, surrounded with monuments, glorious in 
their ancient colour, with all the time-staised splendour of 
their many centuries, is, as John Dart says, ‘ paved with 
‘ princes, and a royal race, kings, queens, and princes, who 
* all wished to rest as near as possible to the miracle-working 
‘ shrine.* 

Most inspiring or touching, to those who care for English 
history, is the story of tluiso tombs, the memories they 
arouse and the lessons they convey. First comes the great 
founder, Henry III., whose effigy was so splendidly attired 
at his funeral that ‘ he shone more magnificent when dead 
‘ than he appeared when living,’ who rests aloft upon the 
tomb for which his son Edward, so passionately grieved at 
his death, brought the most precious marbles from Italy. 
On one side of him is the simple tomb of Edward I. himself— 
‘ Scottorum malleus ’—on the other the exquisitely beautiful 
figure of his beloved first wife, Eleanor, * ilie queen of good 
‘ memory.’ Thou comes Philippa of ITfiinanlt, once sur¬ 
rounded by seventy statuettes of her royal relations; and 
Edward III., who was followed hither to his grave by all who 
survived of the famous children still represented around 
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him; then Eiob 9 >rd II., with Aoqe of Bohemia, whom he 
loved 80 passionately that he caused the palace where she 
died to be razed to the ground, that it might not remind him 
of his loss; and lastly Henry Y. in the tomb of unequalled 
magnificence, before which * all Engl^^nd mourned.* 

Such is the great group around'^lhe Confessor*s grave. 
But in the solemn byways of the Abbey are many other 
royal monuments—of brothers, sisters, aunts, cousins of 
kings, which call up memories, always interesting, often 
tender and pathetic, as in the case of the little dumb daughter 
of Henry Ilf.; of Princess Mary, whose epitaph tells how she 

* found joy * for herself, but ‘ left longings * to her parents j 
and Princess Sophia, in her cradle, * a royal rosebud, plucked 

* by premature fate, and snatched away from her parents, 
‘ that she might flourish again in the rosary of Christ,* 

Sir Walter Besant’s book does not dwell much upon the 
contents of Westminster Abbey. They have all been fully 
described in the pages of Dean Stanley, of Mr. Augustus 
Hare, and of Mrs. Murray Smith. He dwells rather upon 
the ancient palace of Westminster and its precincts, with 
the crowded population of Court attendants. No less than 
20,000 persons, he thinks, probably had ‘bouche at court* 
here during the reign of Bichard II. He depicts the noble 
old buildings of the palace, including the ‘ Painted Chamber,* 
in which the Confessor died, and the ‘Norman Council 
‘ Chamber,* whU-e the death-warrant of Charles I, was signed. 
Tliey are all gone now; ‘ even the ivory house of Ahab or the 
‘ golden house of Nero has not been more completely swept 
‘ away ; * for after they were gutted by fire in 1834, though so 
much of the walls remained that a complete restomtiou would 
not have been difiiciilt, the whole palace was destroyed, and 
the most precious memorial of our early sovereigns was lost to 
us for ever. Of their life here Besant gives us many curious 
glimpses, especially of their visits to the walled-up hermit 
on the south side of the Infirmary Cloister, the recluse of 
Westminster, ‘ the man of perfect life,* to whom Bichard II. 
repaired before he set forth against his rebels, and to whom 
Henry V., ‘ the tearful prince,* came on the night after his 
father*s death. He dwells upon what is known—and very 
little it is—of Caxton (named from Canston, in Kent), who 
brought over the art of printing from the Netherlands, and 
established it in the precincts of the Abbey in the time of 
Prior Islip. 

The original circuit of Westminster contained five palaces 
—Westminster, Whitehall, St. James*s, Buckingham, and 
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Kensington. Of these, under the Stuart sovereignsj, White¬ 
hall wa8,far the greatest, forming the connecting link be¬ 
tween London and Westminster, though nothing remains of 
it now but the banqueting-house of Inigo Jones. 

Far the most interesting of the royal palaces which 
remain in London is St. James’s, which enshrines the 
memory of a greater succession of historic events than any 
other domestic building in England, Windsor Castle not 
excepted. Its story is told at length by the Rev. Edgar 
Sheppard, in two ponderous volumes, which, though weighted 
even by such insignificant and uninteresting details as the 
dresses worn by the ladies of the present day at royal 
marriages and Drawing-Rooms, contain a trustworthy record 
of the events connected with their subject, and are rendered 
valuable by their excellent illustrations. 

At a very early hTorman date, not precisely known, ‘ a 
‘ spittal for mayden lepers ’ was built in a situation ‘ dis- 
‘ erectly chosen, as it was as dreary and lonely as could be 

* desired for the isolation of the inmates,’ and dedicated to 
St. James. Having been rebuilt by an abbot of West¬ 
minster in the time of Henry III., it was given to Eton 
College by Henry VI., but continued to be used as a hospital 
till Henry VIII., acquiring its site by exchange, pulled it 
down, and built in its place ‘ a magnificent and goodly 

* house,’ with a park in front enclosed hj a brick wall. 
Nichols, quoting Norden, the surveyor of Elizabeth’s time, 
describes the royal manor, which retained its old name of St. 
James’s, as standing ‘ from other buyldinges about two fur- 

* longes, having a farm-house opposite its north gate,’ and 
dilates on its situation, endued with a good air and pleasant 
prospects. ‘ On the east, London oflFereth itself to view; on 
‘ the south, the stately buyldings of Westminster, with the 
‘ pleasant park, and the delights thereof; on the north, the 

* green fields.’ All the surroundings of the palace are 
changed now, but the noble old gateway which looks up St. 
James’s Street, with six smaller turrets, survives from the 
countrified manor-house of the Tudor sovereigns, and, in¬ 
ternally, the Chapel Royal and the Presence Chamber hung 
with old Mortlake tapestries, in which the H of Henry and 
the A of Anne Boleyn remain amongst the ornaments of the 
chimneypiece. 

Mary I., who was very fond of her * manor of St. James’s 
‘ beyond Charing Cross,’ made it the principal home of her 
gloomy latter years. There, when she felt her death 
approaching, * a few hours before break of day,’ she ordered 
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Mass to be said in her chamber, and, at the eleyation of the 
Host, she lifted her weary eyes to heaven^ and, as th6 bene¬ 
diction was spoken, her head dropped and she expired. 
Afterwards she lay in state, but, by her own desire, in no 
royal ornaments, and in the dress of a ^or nun. The palace 
was never constantly inhabited afterwards till the time of. 
James I., when it was given to Prince’Henry, who lived 
there with a household of 426 members, over whom such 
strict supervision was maintained that any one who used a 
bad word was obliged to put a fine into a box, whence it 
was doled out to the poor. Here, not without suspicion of 
poison, the beloved prince died, and hence 2,000 voluntary 
mourners followed his remains to the Abbey. 

Charles I. lived much at St. .James’s, and its old red gate¬ 
way may recall Henrietta Maria, who received her mother, 
Marie de Medicis, there, kneeling with all her children around 
her. The King collected in the palace many of the pictures 
afterwards so cruelly dispersed, and took great pleasure in 
beautifying its park and gardens. James I. had established 
a menagerie there, and Charles I. added the ^physicke* 
(botanical) garden, where Evelyn first saw orange trees. 
At the same time, on the site now occupied by Marlborough 
House, were made the ‘two grand gardens’ described by 
La Serre, ‘ one with parterres of different figures, bordered 
‘ on every side wjyth a hedge of box,’ and tilled ‘with all 
‘ sorts of fine flowers; ’ the other with ‘ divers walks, some 
‘ sanded, and others of grass, but all edged on both sides by 
‘ an infinity of fruit trees.’ One of these gardens, too, was 
bordered by a cloister, where one might see ‘the rarest 
‘ wonders of Italy in a great number of stone and bronze 
‘ statues.’ Two bronze statues remained in the palace 
gardens till 1874, since which time (who can tell why ?) they 
have been taken to the Victoria Tower at Westminster. 

Here five of the children of Charles I. were born, and here 
little Princess Anne died—the fat baby of Vandyke’s famous 
picture. Here also occurred the last interview of the King 
with two of his children, of which Princess Elizabeth has 
left so touching a description, while we know, from others, 
how ‘ he took the princess in his arms and kissed her, and 
‘ gave her two seals with diamonds, and prayed for the 
‘ blessing of God on her and the rest of his children, and 
‘ there was great weeping.’ Hence, too, next day, in the 
early morning, having put on two shirts because of the 
excessive cold, and after praying and receiving the Sacra¬ 
ment from Bishop Juxon, Charles I. ‘passed through the 
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* garden on foot, and so into the park,’ and to his execution 
at Whitehall. 

Charles I. had liked St. James’s Park, but Charles II, 
loved it. He employed the famous Le N6tre to lay out its 
avenues, and there ^ was wont to play at bowls and to feed 
his waterfowl and run after his dogs, with a simple ease 

* which made the common people adore him.* Still, his 
joyous nature made liim prefer Whitehall as a residence; 
so that he left the home where he had been born, the palace 
of sad associations, to his brother James, who used to 
seclude himself there, with all his family, in deepest mourn¬ 
ing, on the anniversary of his father’s death. It was at St. 
.James’s that the three sons of James by his first wife were 
born and died, and there Anno Hyde herself expired, 
exclaiming, ‘ What is truth ? ’ to the bishop who was watch¬ 
ing her last moments. There also were born and died the 
little Catherine, Charles, Isabella, and Charlotte, children 
of Mary of Modena, and there—in the last room at the east 
end of the south front—occurred the birth of Prince James 
Francis Edward, which gave rise to so many contradictory 
suvinisoB, though no less than sixty-seven persons, including 
the Queen Dowager, were present at the event. 

The palace was fitted up afresh for Princess Anne, who, 
as well as her sister, had been born and married there, and 
who there received the news of William^ III.’s death from 
Burnet, the Bishop of Salisbury, who ‘ drove hard * to 
bring it to her, * prostrating himself at the new Queen’s 
‘ feet, full of joy and duty,’ At St. James’s Queen Anne’s 
seventeen children w^ere born and died, including the Duke 
of Gloucester, the preternatnrally intelligent boy, who lived 
till he was eleven. Ere this the situation of the palace had 
ceased to be secluded. The Mall in the park was now 
crowded on summer evenings by the finest company in 
London, brocaded and feathered ladies with the full-wigged 
beaux to whom smoking was on no account permitted. 
Swift, writing to Stella, said, ‘ When I pass the Mall in the 
‘ evening it is prodigious to see the number of ladies walk- 
‘ ing there.’ Catherine Street, too, the highway from White¬ 
hall, named at first after Catherine of Braganza, was 
beginning to be called Pall Mall, from the primitive croquet 
played close by with a ball (palla) and a mallet {maglia), 

Walpole describes having the great wish of his childhood 
fulfilled by being taken, at ten, to St. James’s to see 
George I ,—* an elderly man, rather pale, not tall, of an 

* aspect rather good than august, with a dark tie wig, a 
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* plain coat, waistcoat and breeches of snuff-coloured cloth, 

* with stockings of the same colour, and a blue ribbon over 

* all. . . . Just beyond his Majesty stood [the Duchess of 
‘ Kendal] a very tall, lean, ill-favoured old lady.’ 

At St. James’s, Caroline of Anspach passed most of her 
unselfish and cliaritable life. There she presided over her cele¬ 
brated Drawing-Rooms, surrounded by beautiful Howards, 
Lepells, and Bellcndetis, often hold on Sundays after service 
at the Chapel Royal, to which ladies accordingly went 
en grande tenue. And there she died, vainly endeavouring 
to console her heart-broken husband with her last breath, 
yet, when she urged him to marry again, hearing him sob 
out, ‘Oh non, j’aurai des maitresses.’ Nevertheless he 
loved his wife so much that after he lost her all the queens 
had to bo removed from his packs of cards, because the 
very sight of them renewed his grief so pitiably. His 
ebullitions of temper had always been terrible. Walpole 
describes him as kicking his bat about the room in his 
rages, and Wraxall his wig. As he had been hated by his 
own father, so he hated his son, utterly ignoring him on all 
public occasions, and when told of his death, whilst playing 
at cards, announcing the news to Lady Yarmouth by the 
simple words, ‘ II est mort,’ and going on as if nothing had 
happened, 

George HI. lived much at St. James’s, where George IV. 
and many of his other children were born and married, and 
where Queen Charlotte held the Drawing-Rooms for which 
her head was dressed at Kew, though lier gown was put on 
in the palace. And so we come to the time of our own 
beloved Queoji, presented at Queen Adelaide's Drawing-Room 
in her twelfth year, confirmed and married in the chapel. 

Few except those who attend levees now visit the quaint 
old rooms of St, James’s, with their royal portraits, 
mostly brought from Hampton Court; but all may see the 
courtyard where the sovereigns are proclaimed and first 
presented to the people; the garden gate where George III. 
first received Queen Charlotte and where he was attacked 
by Margaret Nicholson; and the chapel where so many 
royal marriages have taken place, and where Samuel Johnson, 
as a little child, was one of those touched for the king’s 
evil, after which he always remembered Queen Anne as 
‘ a lady in diamonds, with a long black hood.’ 

That which had changed St. James’s most from a country 
to a town palace was the acquirement of the site of the Pall 
Mall Field, or Close, by Henry Jennyn, Earl of St. Albans, 
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the founder of West End London. He obtained a building, 
lease of forty-five acres, and the traveller Monconys, in 1663, 
describes the result of his operations as‘une tres grande 
* place, qui est peut-etre quatre fois la Place Royale et deux 
‘ fois Belle-Cour.* Thither the aristocracy soon began to 
migrate from the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Sir Williain Stanley being probably the first to take up his 
residence in the new buildings, though he was speedily 
followed by a crowd of * the men of honour and quality ’ for 
whom they were intended. In 1671 Chainberlayne already 
speaks of * the many stately uniform piles in St. James’s 
‘Fields.’ 

The new St. James’s Square enclosed four and a half acres, 
but they were long an open space, neither paved nor lighted, 
a shabby village-green with an occasional tree, a place 
where fireworks were often displayed, but which at other 
times was so ill guarded that a gentleman was robbed by 
a highwayman as he was crossing it in the time of 
William III. Thus it continued till December 1697, when 
a movement was made to commemorate the victories of 
William III., and the ‘ King’s statue in brass ’ was ordered 
to be sot up in St. James’s Square, with several devices and 
mottoes concerning the trampling down of Popery and 
breaking the bonds of slaves. Yet it was not till 1727 that 
the accumul.ation of refuse, dead dogs, and cinders which 
occupied the centre of the space was cleared away and the 
square paved, and not till 1808 that a statue of William III., 
as a Roman emperor, was set up in the centre of a basin of 
water, funds being provided by a long-forgotten legacy of 
one Samuel Travers (1724) for ‘ ah equestrian statue to the 
‘ gloi’ious memory of my master, William the Third.’ The 
square was only enclosed and planted as a garden in the 
middle of the nineteenth century : the view of 1812 repre¬ 
sents the statue standing in a swampy pool closely sur¬ 
rounded by an iron railing, but the rest of the space left 
open. 

The earliest rate-book tipplying to the square is that of 
1676, which gives the names of its thirteen first inhabitants 
—the Marquis of Blanquefort, Lady Newburgh, the Coun¬ 
tess of Warwick, the Earl of Oxford, the Earl of Clarendon, 
Sir Cyril Wyche, Lawrence Hyde, Sir Fulke Lucy, Lord 
Purbeck, Lord Halifax, Sir Allen Apsley, Madam Churchill, 
and Madam Davis. 

Henry Jermyn built for himself the magnificent house in 
which he spent his closing years. Here the man who, in 
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early life, had been the seducer of Elizabeth Villiers, the 
maid of honour; the man whom Evelyn describes as always 
living ‘in plenty, even abroad, whilst his Majesty was a 
* sufferer,’ continued, at eighty, and nearly blind, to lose 
great sums at cards, ‘ having one who sits by him to name 
‘ the spots on the cards.’ 

It is curious to mark how many of the houses in tlio 
square—from its neighbourhood to Whitehall and St. 
James’s—wore inhabited by the mistresses and illegitimate 
children of the Stuart kings. In a house swallowed up by 
the Army and Navy Club lived Moll Davis, the sprightly 
actress and dancer admired by Pepys, who was ah’oady 
ousted from the King’s affections, which she had first 
attracted by her fascinating rendering of the song, ‘ My 
‘ Lodging is on the Cold Ground,’ and whose daughter 
married the second Earl of Derwen tvvater, by whom 
she was mother of the Jacobite lord, beheaded on Tower 
Hill. At No. 21, afterwards Winchester House and 
the home of the pious Bishop Sumner, lived Arabella 
Churchill, the ill-favoured mistress of James II. when Duke 
of York, whom De Grammont describes as ‘a tall creature, 
‘ pale-faced, nothing but skin and bone.’ And she was 
succeeded in the same house by Catherine Sedley, Conntess 
of Dorchester, another of the ill-favoured mistresses whom 
Charles II. declared that the priests had imposed upon his 
brother by way of penance. At No. 15 resided the Earl of 
Kildare, who mnrried the beautiful Lady Elizabeth Jones, 
daughter of Lord Itanclagh, snp 2 )osed to have been oikj of 
Charles II.’s many loves, and who, dying at ninety-three, 
was buried near his grave in Westminster Abbey. To 
the same famous resting-place was taken Lady Williams, 
daughter of Sir J. Shipwith, who had lived at No. 16 and 
who is supposed to have been too intimate with the Duke of 
York. At No. 12 lived Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
whose daughter and heiress married the first Duke of St. 
Albans, eldest son of Charles II. by Nell G Wynne. Pour of 
the natural sons of Charles IT. resided in the square. At 
No. 6 lived Charles, Duke of Richmond, son of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, and after him Charles, Duke of St. Albans. 
At No. 12 lived George FitzRoy, Duke of Northumberland, 
youngest son of Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, the 
best of the King’s numerous family. At No. 19, Cleveland 
House, lived C nrles FitzRoy, first Duke of Cleveland, who 
died in the house, and whose funeral started thence for the 
Abbey, 
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Time, which changes everything, has renovated and 
altered almost all the old houses of the square. Cleveland 
House, built by Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex, and sold by 
him in 1722 to the first Duke of Cleveland, was only pulled 
down after the death of the last duke in 1891, Nos. 1 and 
2, though only occupying the site of old Ossulston House, 
still attract attention from their street-posts, made from 
guns taken from the French by Edward Boscawen, who 
commanded the * Namur' in the battle of Finist^re< St. 
Alban's House, afterwards Ormond, afterwards Chandos 
House, has perished—the mansion which was built for 
Henry Jermyn by the Eichard Frith commemorated in 
Frith Street, which was occupied by Cosirao III., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, during his visit to London, and which 
had a long succession of illustrious owners, including Lord 
Sunderland and his charming wife, whom Queen Anne 
accused of ‘ playing the hypocrite more than ever, running 
‘ from church to church, and keeping such a clatter with her 
‘ devotions that it really turns one’s stomach.* The name of 
Ormond Yard alone now commemorates this famous dwell¬ 
ing. One or two houses only have remained long in the 
same family. No. G has belonged to the Herveys over since 
it was built in 1077, and No. 4 to the ancestors of Earl 
(/owper since the time of George I. 

The houses at the south-east corner of the square are the 
most interesting of those still remaining. Of those the 
most important is Norfolk House, with its stately rooms 
and coved ceilings, built by Matthew Brettingham for the 
ninth duke, and described by Mrs, Delany as finished in 
1756. At the back is an older building, now used as a 
muniment office, which was inhabited for three years by 
fc'rederick. Prince of Wales, in which George III. was born, 
and where ho was christened by the same Thomas Seeker, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, by whom he was 
married and crowned. The Duke of York was also born 
here, before the royal visitors left in 1741 for Leicester 
House. 

Adjoining Norfolk House, in the same block of buildings, 
is London House, bought for the see in 1771, and inhabited 
ever since by Bishops of London, though rebuilt by Bishop 
Howley in 1820. The remainder of the block is taken up 
by Derby House, originally built by the famous cavalier 
Lord Bellasis, who is buried under a stately monument 
which still exists in the blackened churchyard of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields. The house was sold by the fourth 
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Earl 6f Dartmouth to the Prime Minister Earl of Derby 
in 1854« 

Mr. Dasent’a ‘ History of St, James’s Square * tells us 
many curiotis stories of the successive occupants of its 
houses, and it unites, we are glad to find, with Sir 
Walter Besant’s ‘ Westminster * in deploring the frequent, 
and often needless, destruction of historic memorials in 
England. It is within the memory of very many still 
living that the old Westminster Palace, with its ancient 
sculptures, its painted chambers, and delicate cloisters, was 
utterly swept away. As late as 1877 the house in York 
Street, Westminster—the ‘pretty garden house* where 
Milton lived in his blindness, where his first wife, Mary 
Powell, died, and where he married his second wife, his 
‘ espoused saint,’ Catherine Woodcocke—was pulled down 
without a voice being raised to save it, though even its 
later memories, when Hazlitt, and Charles Lamb with his 
sister, lived there, might have given it ns great a claim 
upon the consideration of the public as the house of Thomas 
Carlyle in Cheyne Row. 

The charming old almshouses in Rochester Row, and 
St. Margaret’s Hospital—the Greencoat School, have also 
perished in our time; the historic church of St. Margaret, 
where the headless body of Raleigh reposes, has been ter¬ 
ribly mutilated and injured under the name of ‘ restoration.’ 
But an even more grievous and unnecessary destruction 
was brought about by greed for money as lately as 1893. 
Till then amid tlio labyrinthine streets between Victoria 
Street and Buckingham Palace Road was an oasis of such 
tranquil beauty and charm as can now no longer bo found 
in the whole of liondon. A fine old grille of richest iron¬ 
work and a mass of lilac trees, laden with flowers in spring, 
separated the busy street from a broad green lawn, bordered 
by the ancient houses of Emanuel Hospital, with their 
sculptured porches, brilliant flowers, and stone-paved walks. 
At the end rose the chapel, with an elaborate armorial 
pediment and picturesque bell cupola. It was built ‘ for 
‘ twenty aged folk ’ by Lady Dacre of Hurstmonceaux, 
sister of the poet statesman Lord Buckhurst, and at one 
time maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth. She had been so 
anxious about her foundation that she declared upon her 
d&athbed that her spirit would always haunt it, and the 
Dean and canons of Westminster had to be summoned to 
exorcise the faithful benefactress. Her ‘lovely house of 
‘ refuge,* which ‘ made one glad that Dives had remembered 
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‘ Lazarus/ was doomed three years 'ago, that money ihight 
be made out of the site. Through a whole summer' the 
aged pensioners might be seen sitting at their doors-, often 
sobbing and weeping—as the writer can testify—at the 
cruelty which could turn them out and the folly which 
could imagine that an unwelcomed and unwelcome residence 
with their families could ever make up for this green retreat, 
which was theirs by right of Lady Dacre’s will. All was in 
vain. Yet truly does Sir Walter Besant say— 

* Think what a city loses by the destruction of such a place—the 
daily object-lesson in our duty to the friendless and the helpless, the 
memory of bygone worthies, the sentiment of brotherhood. That is 
one way of considL-ring the loss. Another way is to think of it as a 
place of singular beauty, of such beauty as we cannot possibly repro¬ 
duce. And we have wilfully and needlessly destroyed it. It is a 
national disaster of the gravest, the most irreparable kind that such 
monuments as old almshouses, old City churches, old schooLs, old gates, 
old foundations of any kind should be given over to any body of men, 
with permission to tear down and destroy at their will, and under 
pretence of beneiiting the i>ai ish. Can one benefit a man by destroy¬ 
ing his memory ? Can one improve a parish by cutting off its 
connexion with the past ? ’ 
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Art. IX.— Jo)m Stuart Blachie: a Biography. By Anna M. 

Stoddart. In two volumes. Edinburgh and London : 

1895. 

T/^ith I’rofessor Blaelde there disappeared a Scottish 
^ ^ celebrity who will survive in the memory and afiPec- 
tions of his countrymen. In every sense his was a striking 
personality. In the Highlands and in the Lowlands the 
familiar ligure once seen Avas not easily forgotten. From 
boyhood onwards, although he worshipped the Greek 
mythology, he had never cared to sacrifice to the Graces; 
and in manhood the sturdy independence of his character 
was carried out in his habitual costume. Whether crossing 
a moor in Lochaber, or striding along Princes Street on bis 
way to the lecture room, or travelling in Attica, he might 
be recognised by the Rembrandt-like soft grey hat, the 
plaid knotted carelessly round the spare form, and, above 
all, by the swing of the stout oaken stalf, in which he vented 
superflnous energy and grasped in what he called his 
‘ significant knuckles.’ The late Master of Balliol, with 
whom we may find occasion to contrast and comj)arc him, 
said once that if human life were ten years longer the world 
would come to a standstill—a saying thus interpreted and 
expanded by Mr. Tollemache : ‘ that this evil result would 
‘ ensue if life were thus lengthened without youth being 
‘ correspondingly lengthened.’ Few men have approached 
more nearly than Blackie to the ideal which Jowett assumed 
to be unaUainable. The bodily strength had necessarily 
abated, but the fire of the eye was undimmed to tlu^ last; 
the old man had still the freshness of boyhood which had 
often proved a snare and a stumbling-block, with the quick 
sensibility of the ardent youth who is earnestly looking 
forward to the far future. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more remarkable about the man than 
the methods by which he endeared himself to all classes of 
Scotchmen, for he was the antithesis of the typical Scot. 
The Scot is cautious and reserved to a fault; he has an 
almost superstitious reverence for orthodoxy in religion as 
he understands it; he treats serious subjects with suitable 
solemnity, and he looks for sobriety and dignity in his lay and 
clerical teachers. It is absurd to say that he has no sense 
of humour, but he likes humour and wit of the native 
brand, and has no predilection for rollicking drollery. 
Whereas Blackie wore his heart, upon his sleeve, Rnd gave 
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voice to what came uppermost, regardless of the company. 
He had little reverence and less self-regard for we would 
not say self-respect. No man ever showed less worldly 
wisdom or more scant consideration for the convenances, and 
there is a^ characteristic story in the biography of his can¬ 
vassing the burgh electors to the Greek Professorship in 
Edinburgh in a costume and with a licence of speech that 
shocked those worthy tradesmen. He discussed cherished 
doctrines and time-honoured dogmas with a freedom which 
might have sent him to the stake in Calvinistic Geneva. 
His paradoxical enunciations as to the benefits and advan¬ 
tages of war seemed to set humanity and Christianity 
alike at defiance. The patriotic German war-songs he trans¬ 
lated were pagan in their tone, and had those volatile verses 
of his been acknowledged by a young advocate at the 
Parliament House, they would have been fatal to any pro¬ 
spects of ju'ofessional advancement. Yet Blackie was not 
only popular, but beloved by Scots of all creeds and opinions 
wlio might have been supposed to misunderstand and mis¬ 
trust him. Ho was welcomed in manses by fervent divines 
who could have denounced his views from the pulpit as 
damnable. He sacrilegiously intruded on the seclusion of 
Highland deer forests, and had a cordial reception in the 
shooting lodges of the keen stalkers whose sport he might 
have spoiled. But, indeed, it was the same when he crossed 
the border, for he never changed his behaviour nor tempered 
his language. He would abuse college dons or school digni¬ 
taries to their faces—at least, he would abuse and ridicule 
their teaching and systems and he came off scatheless from 
encounters in which lie was quietly suffered to have his say 
without provoking violent retort. 

The fact is, there was something wonderfully sympathetic 
and earnest which disarmed anger and inspired regard. 
He was treated at once respectfully i^d tolerantly. If he 
talked nonsense, or rattled on heedlessly—as, to tell the 
truth, he often did, and more especially before mixed 
audiences on public platforms—it was only pretty Fanny’s 
way. But, on the other hand, when he flashed out upon 
friend or opponent with the eloquent fire of profound con¬ 
viction, the other was apt to be silenced if not convinced, 
and could only listen with admiration. So his shrewd 
countryfolk were soon persuaded that beneath an emotional ‘ 
and seemingly superficial temperament were deep mines of 
the qualities they most highly esteemed. He had a large 
share of practical common sense, and devoted himself to 
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practicable and impracticable objects with a thorough-going 
earnestness which invariably commanded a measure of 
success. Whether he was labouring to raise the standard 
of education, or striving to resuscitate a language which was 
dying a natural death, he enlisted support in unlooked-for 
quarters; and when it was a question of money he obtained 
handsome subscriptions from those who were lukewarm, or 
indifferent to his schemes. His very prejudices and crotchets 
chimed in with the Scottish humour. His paradoxes 
pleased them and exercised their friendly ingenuity. The 
fervour of his patriotism delighted them above all things— 
all the more that it was intensely local. He was a Scotch¬ 
man first of all, and a Briton in a far less degree. Whilst 
he greatly doubted the wisdom of granting Home Eule to 
Ireland, he would have given Scotland that baneful gift, 
though his sober judgement must have told him that the 
gain would be purely sentimental, wher(>as the material 
losses would be great. H(* had but a slight infusion of 
Highland blood in his veins, yet he became more Celtic than 
the Celtic chieftains themselves. Blackie, in short, in our 
opinion, was the gifted and versatile creature of impulse, 
with the genius and earnestness which could achieve 
great things, but given to fritter away his powers by the 
irrepressible impulses of ill-regulated enthusiasm. His 
intellect and intellectual training were German; his spirit 
and fanc}’^ were Hellenic, but in heart and religious belief he 
was genuinely Scottish, and hence the sympathy he inspired 
to the north of the Tweed. 

As we shall see, intellectually he was a self-made man. 
He had virtually regulated his own course of study, in obedi¬ 
ence to his wayward tastes and inclinations. In that respect 
he may well be contrasted with Jowett. The almost simul¬ 
taneous loss of two eminent men, who left lamentable blanks 
in their respective spheres, naturally invites a passing com¬ 
parison. We have sketched Blackie as we have conceived 
him; and we may say that we had the advantage of his 
personal acquaintance. Though the two had obviously much 
in common—their passion for study, their unconventional 
expressions of opinion, and the heterodoxy which they 
somewhat ostentatiously paraded—Jowett is essentially 
Blackie’s opposite. In the pregnant monograph by Mr. 
Tollemache he has been brought into the fullest possible 
light by a friend perhaps admitted further than any one to 
his inner confidence. Blackie wore no disguise; reserve 
was foreign to his nature, and those who ran up against 
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him might read him. But the innermost mind and the real 
opinions of the secretive Master of Balliol are still much of 
an enigma. Mr. Tollemache’s notes and recollections suggest 
the idea of a Delphic oracle, giving utterance to dark and 
doubtful sayings, generally admitting of a double interpre¬ 
tation. Not unfrequently, like Johnson, he would seemingly 
speak to startle, and with sophistry and subtle paradox take 
up the weaker aide when discussion was fairly set afoot. 
Perhaps it would have been well with him, as with Johnson, 
had he weighed his words more deliberately, for his opinions 
carried equal weight. Perhaps no man in the last half- 
century has exercised stronger influence on the flower of 
English culture. Men reverenced that phenomenal mind, 
not merely from a conviction of its power and grasp, but 
because they believed that Jowett understood himself, and 
that omniscience with his logical habits of thought should 
have brought him near to infallibility. It would be too 
much to say that he was insufficiently valued till he was 
gone; but after his death proof rapidly accumulated of the 
sway he had established over old and young, and of the 
reverence he had inspired in the most illustrious among his 
distinguished contemporaries. He was the most perfect 
fruit of English University training, systematically availing 
himself of its advantage's, and he rose, in the natural course 
of things, to be the ideal autocrat among the elite of college 
dons. Though of humble birth, he seemed to have the 
hereditaiy talent of governing of the gifted Grand Seigneur. 
In dignity of demeanour, in deep and wide erudition, in 
incisive humour, in readiness of retort, and in the art of com¬ 
prising a whole lecture in a single memorable apophthegm, 
he was unrivalled. But perhaps it was not the least of his 
many qualifications for his high place that he knew how to 
keep bis own secrets, veiling doubts and weaknesses in 
oracular mystery. For, as Scott remarked of Keuben Butler, 
after all the man was mortal, and had been a schoolmaster. 
In this case we mean, of course, a college tutor. Where 
Blackie would have committed himself, Jowett was silent 
or reserved. It is only by collating the utterances which 
Mr. Tollemache’s fliithful memory has preserved that we 
can convict the subject of the memoir of inconsistencies. 
But we are induced to suspect that on vital questions that 
mighty mind was in a state of flux, and that the instinct of 
vividly viewing a question in all possible aspects suggested 
the doubts that were never satisfied. It would be hard 
indeed to say whether he could be fairly classed as Badical 
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or Conservative; and the most acute of his critics and 
familiars can only speculate as to his actual standpoint on 
revealed religion. In fact, the great English student was 
largely endowed with the Scottish caution in which the 
Scotchman was lacking. To Blackie all things were pos¬ 
sible, and he simply followed the bent of the moment. Can 
we conceive Jowett lecturing on English song and the Percy 
Ballads to a mixed audience, chanting the merry refrains 
and illustrating them by the appropriate action ? He was 
one who, in his ethical superiority, was inclined to pass over 
little things and concentrate all his faculties upon great 
objects. 

What we have said of the Professor—for in Scotland 
Blackie was known as the Professor par excellence —will have 
led our readers to anticipate that he was original in the 
nursery and independent in boyhood. Never was the child 
more essentially the father of the man, and a shrewd 
observer might have forecast the general lines of his horoscope 
without risking character as a prophet. The child would 
go his own way, to the despair of anxious nurses, and the 
boy would only learn in the manner that chanced io please 
him. While still what pedants might have called a dunce, 
he was stirring up social revolution among his little 
sisters. 

‘ He refused to be weaned from the attic where he and his sisters 
revelled in improvised sports, sometimes thoatri(^al, often oratorical. Ho 
filled the house with noise; a merry, kindly child, much liked by his 
nurses, whom he harangued from the top of ii chest of drawers. His 
lather was fond of Sliakes})care, and John picked up scraps by ear, 
and delivered them in the nursery with ahuiidaiit gesture, lint the 
psalms anti hymns, carefully administered on Sundays, found less 
response until the metrical version of the nineteenth psalm pleased his 
ear and he learnt it by heart.’ 

lie stuck fast at the alphabet. Even glittering ivory 
letters,prGsented as a delightful toy, failed to tempt him, and 
he flung them out of the window. When he was sent to a 
small private school, apparently about the age of ten, he could 
neither read nor write. The sense of inferiority to his school¬ 
mates was a shock. Ho set himself to make up for lost time, 
and very soon surpassed them all, thanks to quickness of 
apprehension and a most tenacious memory, for emulation 
always acted on him as an irresistible spur. But the lighter 
accomplishments had no attraction for him; and his passion 
for everything Greek never extended to the classic dance. 
On one occasion his father dragged him forth from a cup- 
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board, and marched him o£P to the dancing class under 
uplifted cane; but these summary methods could not be 
persevered with, and the dancing was given up in despair. 
In those early days he never sat down to read. But then, 
as afterwards, he learned and studied, marching up and 
down through the house and chanting his tasks aloud. And 
to that time may be traced the springs of his overflow of 
patriotic fervour. Near his school, in the old-fashioned 
Nether Kirkgatc of Aberdeen, was a statue of Wallace in a 
niche. Little Blackie came to regard it as a sacred image, 
and to worship it as the Bussiau peasant adores his ikon, 
although with very different intelligence. Memories of 
Wallace were naturally associated with those of Bruce, and 
his father used to take the boy on many a fishing expedition 
in picturesque Strathdon and on the banks of the Urie and 
the Deveron, where the feats and disasters of the struggle for 
Scottish independence still survived in ballad and tradition. 

Precocious as the boy was, it sounds ludicrous in southern 
ears that he should have been sent to college at the age of 
twelve. It shows the low standard of educational acquire¬ 
ments at the period that he succeeded in winning a bursary, 
although the competitors must have exceeded a hundred. 
At that time, the students entering for the first season were 
made up of two classes. The great majority were mere 
children; the residue ivere grave but aspiring men who 
had saved by hard bodily labour, or possibly by teaching, 
sufficient to indulge themselves with a college curriculum. 
The general object of their modest ambition was a parish 
school, with the fainter hope, if they had fair luck and found 
a patron, of one day wagging their head in a pulpit. No 
wonder that Blackie in after years, when he had donned 
the professional gown, felt humiliated at having to ground 
schoolboys in the elements. No wonder that when his 
ardent spirit was damped by the breaking of clods instead 
of garnering a harvest after fair preparation he threw him¬ 
self with heart and soul into the work of raising the standard 
of university education. 

After his college course the choice of a profession had to 
be considered. It was fortunate for the wayward and 
impulsive lad that he was blessed with a wise and indulgent 
father. The elder Blackie was a banker, a shrewd man of 
business, and he believed in worldly success or worldly fame 
as the summum honum ; hut he also believed in his brilliant 
son, and had full reliance on his good sense and soundness 
of principle. He was satisfied that John must attain dis- 
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tinction if he only struck into the right path. The difficulty 
was to decide upon the way he should go, and it must be 
coniessed that his son tried him sorely. The occupation of 
an * advocate ’ or attorney in Aberdeen was abandoned almost 
as soon as attempted. The future translator of ^achylus 
and Goethe could hardly be expected to settle down to deed- 
drawing and account-keeping, though we have a striking 
proof that poetry and legal business are not incompatible in 
the case of Sir Theodore Martin, who was the Professor’s life¬ 
long friend. When young Blackie was disgusted with the 
office and hesitating over a change, circumstances gave a 
new turn to his thoughts and threaloned to alter the whole 
complexion of his character. Some sudden deaths caused him 
serious thoughts, and in its oscillations the moral pendulum 
was swung towards an extreme. Then for a time this world 
was nothing to him. The guide of his conduct was the 
thought of Burke: ‘ What shadows wc are and Avhat shadows 
‘ we pursue ! ’ Shakespeare and Burns were thrown aside for 
Boston, Blair, and John Banyan. With all his thoughts on 
immortality and the future, it was natural he should leave 
law for divinity. His father made no objection. The Church 
offered an honourable and tolerably lucrative career, and 
John, with his eloquence and lively fancy, might make him¬ 
self a name as a pulpit orator, and loolc to bo Moderator 
of the General Assembly. But when John had gone to 
Edinburgh as a divinity student - -and at the age of sixteen— 
these fair prospects were overcast. The youth became more 
fantastic than ever, and carried pious scruples to absurdity. 
Ill groping for the one narrow way, and in liis morbid 
apprehension of missing it, lie was always striking into side 
paths, and landing himself in cuh-de-sac. He had betaken 
himself to fervent prayer, in season and out of season, but 
no divine direction seemed to be given. When he came 
home to Aberdeen in the recess his father was shocked and 
staggered. The frolicsome, joyous youth had lost all his 
fun and animal spirits; sedate, and shadowed by the pale 
cast of thought, he took everything with aggravating and 
excessive seriousness. That season of storm and stress, as 
his biographer observes, had done him one inestimable 
service. It had weaned him effectually from the follies of 
youth, and removed him beyond the range of its customary 
temptations. And in Aberdeen he found iiimself in an atmo¬ 
sphere ill fitted to spiritual exaltation. Miss Stoddart has 
described with great truth and knowledge the chilling dead¬ 
ness of the orthodox school of Scottish divines. Learning 
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they sometimes possessed to no inconsiderable degree; 
but they discussed dogma and ecclesiastical history, seldom 
preaching on the truths of revelation, and never appealing 
to the hearts of their hearers. The doctors of divinity 
to whom Blaclfie had been accustomed to look up were 
excellent moralists but emphatically ‘ Moderates.* Miss 
Stoddart quotes a student who, throughout a four years* 
course of lectures by the Professor of Divinity, had never 
once heard the name of Christ. Much to his father*s relief, 
the youth sought counsel from one of those unemotional 
gentlemen, and the advice was the turning-point in his life. 
Prom a fanatic it was for a time to change him into a free¬ 
thinker, and ultimately he was to settle down into a creed 
of his own, which blended the broad religion of Humanity 
with the indelible impressions of his early Presbyterianism. 
The man he consulted was Dr. Forbes, the venerable minister 
of Old Machar, a versatile pluralist, who also filled the Latin 
and Chemistry chairs at King’s College. He found his old 
friend characteristically seated between Iloiuce and the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The doctor’s prescription was curt 
and to the point. ‘ What have you to do with books of 
'■ divinity ‘P . . . Whence should a student of theology fetch 
‘ his theology in preference to his Greek Testament ? * Blackie 
laid the counsel to heart, and became his own interpreter of 
the letter of the Scriptures. He had been told by Dr. Forbes 
that his jacket wanted widening, and accordingly ho went to 
Germany to widen it, with his father’s cordial approval. 
Thenceforward, after his return, his theological opinions, 
like his ordinary clothes, always sat so loosely on him that 
they gave him no further uneasiness. 

Education in Gottingen was cheap as in Aberdeen. The 
young Scottish student lived in luxury for twelve shillings 
a week, tout eompris. But what chiefly delighted him was 
the intellectual change from lasting to feasting. Eloquent 
professors of European fame lectured to classes whom they 
t!xpected to appreciate and assimilate their high culture. 
Effort was stimulated by the assumption that the students 
knew much of what the most of them were necessarily 
ignorant of. The system has its obvious disadvantages with 
lads of only mediocre ability. But it brought Blackie’s 
mind into vigorous action, and first at Gottingen, as 
subsequently at Berlin, his views underwent amazing ex¬ 
pansion. His father was delighted by the more secular and 
practical tone of the letters, and felt that his money was 
being well expended. In Germany his thoughtful and 
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speculative son liad found a second Fatherland. He enjoyed 
the convivial meetings of the jovial Biinchen, and in patriotic 
sentiment became German as the Germans. He had sat at 
the feet of such masters as Heeren and Eaumer, who in¬ 
structed him in the philosophic examination of history. 
He had devoted himself to the study of Schiller and Goethe, 
and he always regretted that on a flying visit to Weimar 
modesty had prevented his paying his personal respects to 
the immortal genius he was to venture to interpret. But 
that in various ways was a memorable Wandersommcr. 
Deserted by his guide, he lost his way on the Brocken, and 
saw the mystic scene of the spectral sabbath enveloped in 
fantastic wreaths of mist. The recollections served him 
well when he came to realise the sublime dramas of the 
‘ Faust.’ No less vivid in another way were the impressions 
left upon him by his walks through Thuringia to Fisenacli 
and the Wartburg. The personality of the ‘ solitary monk 
‘ who shook the world ’ appealed to him as strongly as that 
of his masterful countryman Knox, and his admiration for 
tlie saintly reformers, ready to suffer or to die for conscience’ 
sake, awakened his chivalrous sympathies for the persecuted 
Covenanters, whom he admired like any Calvinist or 
Cameronian. 

But his jacket was being widened on all sides, and it wsis 
a second turning-point in his career when, at Berlin, he 
made the acquaintance of Neander. He had listened to the 
learned prelections in the class-room, but at a private 
gathering of the students Neander accosted him, question¬ 
ing him as to Scottish theology. Eigid Sabbatarianism was 
in Scotland the crucial test of sincere piety. Neander said: 
• You have some Jewish notions in Scotland with regard to 
‘ the observance of the Lord’s Day.’ The youth muttered 
something unintelligible. Relating the interview, he writes- 

‘ I was startled to bo told fur the lirat time that one of the most 
significant observances of the Scottish religious men was not Christian 
but Jewish. At that time, to my mind, Scottish theology and Chris- 
tianism were convertible terms, and the severe notions of my coun¬ 
trymen, forbidding not only work but amusement on the Sunday, a 
point on which they go beyond the letter and spirit of the original 
command, were so rooted in my mind that I could on no account go 
to the theatre or tlie opera on a Sunday.’ He adds, ‘ But 1 never had 
reason to regret my conscientiousness. Whatever is not of faith i.s 
of sin.’ 

No doubt that ia so, and he was staggered at first by the 
conflict of the great scholar’s authority with the convictions 
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he had imbibed with his mother’s milk. But the authorita¬ 
tive dictum led him to anxious meditation, and his conversion 
to more liberal opinions must have been rapid, for before he 
left Berlin he had begun to frequent the theatres. Long 
afterwards, in a speech at a public dinner in Edinburgh he 
shocked the sanctimonious by proposing the toast of the 
Modern Drama, * especially in union with the Christian 

* Church.’ It was flattering that Neander should cultivate 
the acquaintance, and there is one amusing record of a 
conversation which shows the illustrious historian’s sense of 
humour. Discussing satirically the teaching of the extreme 
Rationalistic school, which took all possible liberties, with 
the text of Scripture in order to rob it of its spiritual 
significance, he quoted Dr. Paulus on the Saviour’s visit to 
Bethany. He described how Paulus treated the * one thing 
‘ needful ’ alluded to by our Lord in His gentle admonition 
to Martha: ‘ Dear Martha, you have indeed shown a laudable 
‘ diligence in preparing a meal for me. I take it very kind, 

‘ but you have neglected one dish which is better than all 
‘ the rest: this you must now make ready.’ Neander added; 

* What this dish was, Paulus, who is fond of good eating, 
‘ knows best.* 

Besides the more important results of his residence in the 
German universities, there is another which should not pass 
unnoticed. We said he had found a second Fatherland, and 
no one of his Teutonic comrades was more fervid in German 
patriotism. The sacks, sieges, and massacres of the devas¬ 
tating thirty and ten years’ wars had neither interest nor 
attraction for him. He went back to the heroic war-songs 
which celebrated the struggles for freedom, when the Ger¬ 
mans were fighting for their swamps and forests against the 
arms of victorious Romo, and when Augustus had plaintively 
to ask, * 0 Varus, where are my legions ? * Those who have 
heard the professor in after years chant the praises of 
Herman, in stentorian voice and with appropriate gesture, 
will not soon forget the performance. Now he had been 
permitted to extend his travels to Italy. Neander had given 
him an introduction to Bunsen, who exercised even a greater 
influence over him, for with Bunsen he formed a lasting 
friendship, sustained by frequent correspondence. Italy 
does not seem to have impressed him like Germany or Greece, 
nor did the Capitol awaken such associations as the Acropolis. 
The Roman poets had never greatly fascinated him, nor 
indeed is it conceivable that the sort of genius which adores 
Homer and ^schylus should equally appreciate Virgil, 
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Horace, and Catullus. He cared as little for the petty 
feuds of the tyrants and nobles of medieeval Italy as for the 
campaigns of Wallenstein or the Great Frederick. What 
interested him more were the sylvan haunts of the nymphs 
and naiads, and the scenes of semi>mythical battles between 
Homans and Etruscans. Yet, with Horace and Virgil for 
his handbooks, he rambled through the picturesque soli¬ 
tudes of the Campagna and the Sabine Hills, and pushed 
his wanderings further into the wilder solitudes of the 
Apennines. At the same time he was preparing for the 
duties of the Humanity Chair by a conscientious study of 
Homan antiquities; and it was then, by the way, that his 
attention was first directed to what he deemed the veritable 
pronunciation of Greek. At first, notwithstanding his 
reforming enthusiasm at Eisenach, he was attracted by the 
splendid and imposing ritual of the Eomish Church. His 
religious opinions were still unsettled, and it may have 
been the sublime frescoes of Michael Angelo in the Sistine 
Chapel that tended towards the old gloomy preoccupation 
as to death, judgement, and eternal damnation. But he 
had always the fortune to find counsellors and comforters 
ill his extremity, and now the wise Bunsen came to the 
rescue, as Dr. Forbes and Neander had done. Had he not 
recognised authority approaching infallibility in the men 
whose intellect he reverenced, in his fear of being misled by 
wandering lights he might have drifted to Catholicism, like 
Dry den. 

As it was, he came home after his long absence a Radi¬ 
cal and almost a revolutionary in politics, with a strong 
dash of Conservatism; heterodox and undecided in his 
religious views, though nevertheless a sincere believer. On 
the land question he was already something of a fanatic. 
Already he was inclined to adapt the conditions of the small 
peasant farmers of fertile Tuscany to those of the Highland 
crofters, who starved on their barren holdings. But his in¬ 
stincts and vocation were literary before all else, and he made 
it his immediate interest to promote the study in Scotland of 
the great German classics. Passing through London, he had 
met Lockhart and Coleridge. Doubtless he had spoken to 
them of his enthusiasm for Schiller and Goethe, The way 
had already been prepared by eloquent and enthusiastic 
admirers of the German dramatists. Lockhart, Wilson, and 
the eccentric but gifted Gillies, who enlisted the assistance 
of Scott for the ‘Foreign Review,’ which he owned and 
edited, had made their cultured countrymen familiar with 
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the beauties and sublimity of contemporary German litera¬ 
ture. It was characteristic of Blackie that even in transla¬ 
tions he soared a singularly audacious flight. Nothing 
could be more difficult to interpret and render into signifi¬ 
cant yet attractive English than the mystical ‘ Faust,’ 
except, perhaps, the solemn magnificence of the tragedies of 
^schylus. To say that he succeeded would be to assert 
that a novice had fathomed the bottomless and achieved the 
impossible. But he showed sound common sense in his 
manner of undertaking the work. He wisely shunned the 
perils of a too literal interpretation. His professed purpose 
was to convey the spirit of the original, and there, in our 
opinion, he was far from failing, especially in the sparkling 
scenes of student life and in the rustic manners with which his 
wanderings had familiarised him. In no translation do 
the stanzas go off more trippingly than those in which he 
describes the village dance, honoured by the condescending 
presence of the learned doctor. The subsequent attempt on 
Ajischylus was even more venturesome. He had selected the 
moat sublime of the immortal trinity of Greek tragedians. 
The grand strophes of the chorus of elders were the crucial 
test, and his version, although sometimes disfigured by 
familiar ejaculations, shows the delicate vibrations of a 
sympathetic fancy and no ordinary power of harmonious 
melody. To grapple fairly with the most formidable of the 
Greek poets is simply impossible, but even for the culminating 
scene of the fatal sacrifice ho had generous praise from com¬ 
petent critics. In fact, in the free rendering of these Grecian 
and Gorman masterpieces fervour.and genuine poetic sym¬ 
pathy go for far more than pedantic exactness and profound 
erudition. Following the spirit rather than the letter, not¬ 
withstanding many a glaring fault, he gave evidence of force, 
fire, and flexibility. 

Now, having definitely renounced all idea of the Church, 
ho went in seriously for reading for the Bar. We can 
scarcely conceive any profession in which he was pre¬ 
destined to more hopeless failure. There was nothing of 
the legal dry-as-dust in his nature, he was no severe 
logician, and his habits and tastes set the formalities at 
defiance. The looseness of the jacket, let out in Germany, 
scandalised the Writers to the Signet and the solicitors who 
have the disposal of briefs. Even Scott and Jeffrey had 
discovered that a predilection for letters is a sad stumbling- 
block to the man who would make money by the law. 
Blackie, who was bound to write in some way, laboured on 
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in desultory fasHon, dissatisfied and discouraged. Much of 
his time was occupied by the contributions to periodicals, to 
which he looked forward as his sole means of support, for 
the period of a fixed parental allowance was on the point of 
expiring. He was not altogether misspending his time. 
He formed valuable friendships in the best society of the 
Scottish capital, and he made many an interesting excur¬ 
sion to the romantic scenes of Scottish history and the 
homes and haunts of the Scottish poets. But his letters to 
relatives in Aberdeen are full of mourning and complaining; 
he declares that he has not the qualities which conduce 
to eminence at the Bar, and his complacent father had a 
final experience of the instability and indecision of his 
brilliant son. 

For fortunately his career was at Last decided, and again it 
was the much-enduring father who energetically came to 
his aid. A chair of Humanity was to be established in the 
Harischal College—strangely enough, Latin had hitherto 
been neglected—and young Blackie obtained the appoint¬ 
ment, against formidable competitors, chiefly through 
vigorous local wirepulling. The question of an indispen¬ 
sable preliminary signature of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith tried his conscience sorely. He came to the com¬ 
promise of a subtle dialectician, which saved the principle 
and gained the chair, by signing under protest by public 
advertisement. Yet, though the coveted prize was won, he 
was still, financially, in troubled waters. The chair was 
far from being comfortably padded. The class fees were 
wretchedly small, and he had to squabble for some increase 
of the scanty salary. Moreover, he was about to multiply 
his cares, for a long engagement, stubbornly opposed by the 
lady’s family, was to end in what was to prove a singularly 
happy marriage. It must be confessed that few suitors 
could have seemed less eligible. His manners were uncon¬ 
ventional as his dress, he had no regular income, and his 
prospects were of the most doubtful. Moreover, there had 
been a characteristic interlude, when he had fallen passion¬ 
ately in love with another young woman. That, however, 
was the affair of the lady; and now that the material 
objections were cleared away, there was no serious obstacle 
to the union. It is certain that he never did a wiser thing, 
nor had his wife any reason to regret his step. The 
biographer, who knew them well, has painted a delightful 
picture of a happy menage. The well-mated couple 
thoroughly understood each other. The gifted wife, who 
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loved more heartily than she admired, exercised an unob¬ 
trusive controlling influence on the vagaries of her more 
gifted husband; and with his sage submission to the quiet 
worldly wisdom of his household Egeria there never seems 
to have arisen the shadow of a misunderstanding. 

No man thought less of money than Blackie, and, so long 
as he could comfortably pay his way, the amount of his 
income was a matter of indifference. But the thorn that 
troubled him in the Humanity chair was the drudgery and 
humiliation of teaching schoolboys. The boys, who were 
not yet in their teens, came up from remote parochial 
schools to sit and gape stupidly on the college benches. So 
far as they had learned any Latin at all, it was to make a 
prosaic and grammatical translation into English, which 
might enable them to gain the indispensable bursary. 
Children like these were in the great majority. Nor were 
their more earnest seniors much more sympathetically 
impressionable. These were stolid men, often middle-aged, 
who had been saving and hoarding laboriously by teaching, 
by field labour, sometimes by a season of the herring fishing, 
that they might lay in the small store of leaniing which 
they hoped might advance them in life. Estimable as 
they were, their Professor might, for the most part, labour 
in vain to warm them with his own classical enthusiasm. 
We can sympathise, if we look on this picture and on that. 
Contrast the fiery scholar pacing his cramped rooms like 
a caged hyena—it was the greatest attraction to him when 
he changed to an old-fashioned tenement in old Aberdeen, 
into a room over thirty foot long, where he had free space 
for his stride—declaiming, gesticulating, and venting his 
classical fervour; contrast him with the impassive and un¬ 
tutored dunces whom it was his business to ground in the 
elements of grammar. We dwell upon that dreary time and 
upon the seething of his suppressed feelings, because it was 
then he was stirred to the great undertaking of his life—to 
the elevation of the standards of university education. But 
his activity was never to be restrained within the range of 
his actual duties. It was then he delivered his first public 
lecture. The chilly intellectual atmosphere of Aberdeen has 
since been greatly modified, and it was a hazardous experi¬ 
ment to take for his subject ‘ The Principles of Poetry and 
‘ the Pine Arts.* But his first appearance on the platform 
was an unexpected success. 

* My lecture . . . was a decided hit. There’s for you ! Platonism 
preached to the hard granite ears of Aberdeen, and with applause I 
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I was a little proud of the achievement. And such an audience, 
overflowing. Three cheers for the little professor. Hurrah !' 

‘ He read this lecture, but was sensible of the “ bondage of the 
paper,*’ and it set him thinking on the whole subject of public 
oratory. 

‘ I have been set upon a new scent this week (he wrote), and my 
ambition has got a new push. It was the lecture, I think, that did it. 
I will not be satisfied now till 1 become a great public speaker. 1 have 
gone to Calvert, our elocutionist, and am studying his art of speaking 
and reading, and mean to educate myself for a lecturer. The field 
of good here open for me is immense. I see no bound to it.’ 

Had he been a man who greatly cared for the dignity 
of his reputation and for posthumous fame, it may well bo 
doubted whether the new departure was a happy one. That 
it helped the founding of objects he had deeply at heart 
there can be no question whatever. For in the eloquence 
that opens hearts and purses he liad much in common with 
Macdonald, the minister of Blairgowrie, whose stirring appeal 
once moved the Professor to an immediate donation of 5(., 
and who did more than any other half-dosson men to raise 
a sustentation fund for the seceding Free Oburch. 

The vacancy in the Greek chair at Edinburgh transferred 
him to the most congenial of possible spheres. We have 
already alluded to the preliminary obstacles which the free 
and easy manner of the candidate gratuitously aggravated. 
They were triumphantly surmounted, thanks to the assist¬ 
ance of staunch friends with a firm faith in his capabilities 
for the post. To his friends he had communicated his own 
enthusiasm, and with what f(i.*rvour they toiled for him is 
shown in a letter from Mr. Daniel Wilson, which might 
have been written by himself: ‘ Three cheers and tlirec* 
‘ times three—Blackie for ever! After three days of intense 
‘ anxiety and excitement, I cannot think of sitting down to 
‘ my regular jogtrot work till I have reached out my arm 
‘ to Aberdeen and had a hearty shake with our professor. 
‘ Long life and health and happiness to you and your true- 
‘ hearted wife, who hoped with us to the last against hope.* 
In Edinburgh, where he was well known already, he had a 
warm welcome. The leaders of the movement for progress 
in university education hailed the advent of a zealous 
champion. They looked to his professorship as sure to give 
practical illustrations of the value of reforming energy, 
wisely directed. Nor were they disappointed. With broad 
knowledge and strongly pronounced views, he devoted him¬ 
self from the first to what he recognised as his mission. In 
anything that he advocated he was his own most earnest 
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proselyte. Pronunciation arid accentuation naturally took 
precedence of everything else, and he lost no time in 
publishing a small volume on these subjects. As he wrote 
elsewhere: --- 

‘ The conclftsions to which I came were simple and certain. The 
Scottish pronunciation and the English were alike founded on a 
historical tradition standing on a philological basis. The Scotch, by 
their more happy preservation of the Catholic pronunciation of Con¬ 
tinental nations, happened to be mainly in the right, while the English 
happened to be altogether in the wrong. As to accentuation, how it 
came I do not know ; my countrymen were not a whit better than 
their southern neighbours. Both had, partly out of sheer careles-sness, 
partly %>m some imagined metrical difficulties, convinced themselves 
that it was a rational and scholarlikc practice to hold as not written 
the real Greek accents which are carefully printed on every word of 
every Greek book by a continuous tradition from the Alexandrian 
grammarians, and to adopt the Latin accentuation instead.’ 

The accentuation always grated on his ear, but his voice 
was as one crying in the wilderness. ‘ Nobody,’ he moans, 

‘ disputed my doctrine, but few or none followed my prac- 
‘ tice.’ The sense of duty, with the relief of more easy 
circumstanct^s, indncetl him to carry on his own education. 
He was desirous to study the disilects and pronunciation of 
modern Greece, and, as he had already undertaken the 
translation of Homer, to make himself personally acquainted 
with the nurselaiul of the poet. Accordingly, in the spring 
of 1853 he left the modern for the ancient Athens. In 
pleasure and in profit he was well repaid. He writes to his 
wife from Athens 

‘ I am learning many tilings. . . . What has delighted me most 
is the natural and strikingly dramatic character of the people and 
their mode of life. I have a hundred times fancied myself in the 
midst of some strange melodrama. The dresses of the people are so 
various and picturesque, the gait of the Greeks and Albanese* has 
something in it so noble and kingly, the contour of their features is 
often so fine, the expression of the lace, now blithe and geiicroius, 
grand and open—now dark, scowling, and savage—the whole so lively, 
easy, natural, and unconsttuined, that to a person just slipped from 
the leading-strings of cold Edinburgh proprieties and etiquettes, 
the sensation of strange ricli naturalness was magical. Many of the 
men whom I see give a living idea of a Homeric Agamemnon or 
Ajax, while others again are like the murderers in “ Macbeth ” or 
“ Richard," and a great deal more ferocious, cutthroat faces, and yet 
not without a certain rude grandeur of their own.’ 

No doubt that delightful visit to Greece gave new life 
and dramatic force to his desultory prelections from the 
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Chair. As his biographer admits, opitiions as to the success 
of his teaching varied widely. Wo should be inclined to 
think that he did excellent Avork with the most intelligent, 
but that he failed in whipping up the* dullards and the 
laggards. Not that he hesitated to stoop to it lower intel¬ 
ligence, or sjjared himself in any way. 

‘ He grudp;ed no trouble in the class room, or out of it, to help 
those Avho wished to liclp thcinselvea ; he encouraged sucli by gifts, 
not only of books, but of his leisure; and more ]Mirtienlarly those 
who were hoth diligent and ])oor found him ready to supplement in 
the evening, and at his own house, the instruction of the morning . . . 
with the loan of books to which otherwise they could liave no access, 
and above all witli the frank and hearty respect which their industry 
inspired in him.’ 

Saturated with the Greek spirit as he was himself, he 
naturally communicated to those who had an}'- spark of his 
own fire and genius something of his own enthusiasm. On 
the other hand, we have been told by one of his ablest 
students that not uiifrequeiitly they ‘ would be driven nearly 
‘ Avild ’ by his persistency in enforcing his peculiar ideas, in 
season a.iid out of season, especially in the eftbrfc to combine 
respect both for quantity and accent. And as to that, by 
the way, it has been almost conclusively demonstrated by 
highly competent classical scholai’s, that tlie conciliation is 
absolutely impossible. One argument against the accentual 
pronunciation of moder)i Greek may be based on the relcr- 
(iiico to the strophes and antistropbes of a chorus. Tlioy 
correspond, syllable for syllable, in quantity. Their unifor¬ 
mity must therefore have been evident to the audience, and 
must have been meant to serve n purpofie Avbieh Avonid have 
been defeated if such uniformity bad not been observed. But 
if the strophes and antistrophes are pronounced as a modern 
(^reek would jH’onouuce them, the aeoent and the quantity 
are more often at variance tiian not: consequently and 
clearly they Avould nCA'^er have been composed had the 
ancient Greeks pronounced as the modern. We have re¬ 
marked repeatedly on his indiflerencej to his dignity, and as 
to that Miss Stoddart tells a capital .story 

‘ One of his best men Avas an Irisliman called Geoyheghan, a Avord 
which the professor decided should bo pronounced Oawan. This 
gentleman came constantly to the assistance of the duller sort, but 
resented the liberty tjiken with his name, which lie pronounced Gaigan. 
One day, Avhen called upon to read he kept silence. “ Gawan,” re¬ 
peated the Professor, Avithout response. “ Gaigan, you dour deevil, 
Avill you read ? ” he cried, and Geoghegan leapt to his feet with 
alacrity.’ 
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Each year, after he had his home in Edinburgh, he made a 
walking expedition in some romantic district of Scotland. In 
that roving taste he resembled his old master. Professor 
Wilson, and the wiry professor of Greek was almost as good 
a pedestrian as the stalwart Christopher. Both went to 
work much in the same way—in the lightest possible 
marching order, and with philosophical indifference as to 
their quarters. But Christopher North was the keenest of 
sportsmen : he lays the early scenes of the ‘ Noctes * at the 
Thane’s in Mar Forest, and revels in recollections of August 
days on the moors of Dalnacardoch and Dalwhinnie, and of 
angling in spring on the Tweed and its tributaries. Blackie 
knew nothing of sport, and took the side of tourist and 
peasant against proprietor and preserver with even more 
than his wonted ardour. As usual, enthusiasm carried him 
too far, and he was more sentimental than practical in his 
sympathies. Recent investigations have made it evident 
that the crofters were often atrociously rackrented. But 
when Blackie saw the remains of deserted hamlets in some 
lonely glen, his pulses were throbbing with unconsidered 
indignation. lie strode forward through heather and over 
rock and stone, composing and chanting aloud the invective 
and hiineut which were to bo published and obtain a wide 
circulation. He forgot tliat sheep paid better than goats 
and black cattle, and door in many cases bett(?r than either. 
He forgot that the free influx of Southern gold gave comfort 
to the few who were left in the seats of the miserable many, 
and that the children of the exiles who might have gone on 
starving in their sterile glens were happy and prosperous in 
America or Australia. For himself, neither fear of legal 
consequences nor consideration for the deerstalkers could 
deter him from trespass on the forest sanctuaries. He 
resolved to climb the Buchaillmore from Glencoe. The 
landlord, whose principles wore a^i^xed as the Professor’s, 
refused to find him a guide. ‘But the Professor, if he 
‘ feared God, certainly regarded not man, so, with the 
‘ wonted stick in his hand and a parting intimation to the 
‘ gamekeeper that his name was John Stuart Blackie, and 
‘ that he would answer to the Court of Session for his 
‘ doings, he started for the top and won a cloudless view.’ He 
was not prosecuted, but that, we may say, was simply owing 
to the forbearance of the shooting tenants. 

Akin to his sentimental affection for the banished Celt 
was his love for the dying Gaelic. A mere accident and the 
chance analogy of a word which happened to strike him 
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engaged his interest as a philologist, and he resolved to 
devote himself to further research. That the substitution 
of the language of the Empire and of the Anglo-Saxon race 
for a moribund form of speech that was only locally intelligible 
was an unraixed benefit to the inhabitants of the remote 
islands and highlands cannot be doubted. It levelled the 
barriers which condemned them to back-of-the-world seclusion 
and penury. Yet there was much to be said for the strong 
feeling of many Scotchmen that the extinction of the Gaelic 
speech would be a serious loss to philology. Efforts had been 
made for the endowment of a Celtic chair in Edinburgh 
University. But the sum wanted was 12,000/., and there 
seemed to bo small prospect of its being collected. In a 
happy hour Blackie was persuaded to become the champion 
of the cause. For four years it occupied much of his time 
and most of his thoughts. He stumped England as well as 
Scotland, and held forth fervently upon platforms; he gave 
the fund the profits of many a lecture, he paid innumerable 
visits, he wrote endless letters, and appeared in the un¬ 
familiar character of the most unblushing of beggars. He 
never scrupled to lay a snare to entrap the generous or the 
grudging. And the npsliot was that mainly owing to him 
the ciii’ir was founded, endowed, and satisfactorily lilled hy 
a highlnndor as onthnsinstic on the subject as liiinsclf. 

Walks ill the Highhindy lind incitoil him to his Celtic 
crusade, and that led him, in tlie way of business, into very 
different scenes and society. In these four eventful years 
he paid I'roquent visits to the >^outh, and made many 
acquaintances in all ranks and circles, from her Majesty and 
the Iloyal Princesses downwards. His calm imperturbability 
never failed, and, like Burns, whom he so greatly admircci, 
he always wont on tlie principle that ‘ a man’s a man for a’ 
‘ that.’ The frank and manly familiarity was never mis¬ 
taken for presumption, "^here is a story, though it is said 
to Avant confirmation, that, in a moment of genial abandon, 
he patted the Princess Louise on the shoulder, addressing 
her paternally as ‘ my borinic lassie.’ It is more certain 
that, when commanded to Inverary to raiict the Queen, he 
wont forward x)liilosophieally in his weather-worn walking 
suit, although his luggage had been left behind. As it 
happened, the portmanteau turned up in time; had it been 
otherwise it Avould have been much the same to the Professor. 
As for anything like ‘ donnism ’ or scholastic starch, it always 
acted on the professorial free lance like scarlet on a bull; 
and we fancy some of hie interviews with the head masters 
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of great English schools, when gathering lights as to 
systems of education, must have been rich materials for 
comedy. He respected the learning and the genius of such 
men as Whewell or Jowett, yet he took a boyish delight in 
scandalising them. It was the skirmishing of light horse 
round the solidity of heavy cavalry formation. For example, 
he goes to breakfast with Mr. Gladstone;— 

‘ Present were his fair lady and daughter, Whewell of Trinity and 
liis lady, before whom I exclaimed emphatically about the absurdity 
of English proniinciation of Greek and Latin, Gladstone being dis¬ 
tinctly on my side, and the Cambridge don more than half. 1 told 
him roundly that the English schoolmasters were as hard-hided as a 
rhinoceros, and utterly impenetrable to reason, nature, and common 
sense. The Lord Advocate, who was present, told me he was per¬ 
fectly delighted with the manner in which I walked round the mighty 
Cambridge don. I did not mean to do anything of the kind ; but of 
all exhibitions of poor, pretentions humanity, donnism is to me the 
most odious.’ 

One Sunday bo went, wben in London, to hear two very 
different divines 

I heard Jowett in the forenoon. . . . The sermon was from 
Acta X. 31 and 3r>, a ' regular broad-church text, as broad as the 
world, and by tbe learned ])reacber niiule to include the Vcdic hymns, 
Zoroaster, Buddlia, Socrates, l*lato, Ej)ictctus, what not—very in- 
alrnctivo. ... In the evening I wont to bear Baboo Ghunder Sen, 
who chose pretty much the same text, and enlarged in the fashionable 
stylo on toleration, charity, and no opinions in j)ariicular,’ 

In Edinburgh he sat for long regularly under Dr. Guthrie, 
whose rhetorical eloquence and fertility of illustration greatly 
attmeted him. Ho took his place in the elders’ pew beneath 
the pulpit, bowing his head reverently during the prayers. 
But to the last, as it need not bo said, he was still absolutely 
uusoctarian. In striking and aggressive contrast to the 
creed of his countrymen, he could never he brought to admit 
that he was a sinner. 

‘ lie protested that lie was nothing of the sort. He detested the 
coarser forms of sin, his charity was known of all men, his sincerity 
and courage were unassailable, and he rather claimed for virtue such 
bhmtness, inconsidorateness, and self-assertion a.s constituted his ad¬ 
mitted failings. To him they were part of the panoply with which 
Providence had armed him for the battle ol‘ life. It was, however, as 
a protest against the grovelling confessions of sin peculiar to sectarian 
Calvinism which failed to stimulate the sinner to walk uprightly, that 
he emphasised this view of his own. 

We have quoted that passage, not only as illustrating 
Bliickie’s religious attitude, but as a suggestive example of 
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the biographer’s sympathetic yet discriminating analysis. 
With Blackie the religious sentiment and the general belief 
in revelation were founded on the early education which 
reason had subsequently strengthened into conviction. Had 
he persevered in his intention of entering the Church, ho 
would certainly have seceded with the Free Kirk folk, 
and possibly rivalled Guthrie as a moving and popular 
preacher. Indeed he did preach on occasions. He passed 
a Sunday at the hospitable castle of Kylemore when touring 
in Connemara. ‘I had a kindly whim to deliver to the 
‘ sentient people a sermon.’ So, leading off with praise and 
prayer, he delivered a discourse from Hebrews on the in¬ 
evitable harmony of faith and works—a harmony of which 
he was the living example. 

Philosophical religion had fortified him against disappoint¬ 
ment. Tn 18C5 he had completed the translation of Homer, 
which he regarded as his most important work. The morti¬ 
fication must have been extreme when it was declined by Mr. 
Murray, and afterwards by the leading London booksellers. 
Yet he could write while he must still have been smarting: 
‘ Whether or not I shall be judged to have made any trust- 
‘ worthy contribution to the translated literature of my 
‘ country, the man who has spent twelve years of honest 
‘ toil in the study of Homer has already received the better 
‘ part of his reward.’ As Miss Stoddart .acutely remarks, 
‘ No words of those who knew him could well better portray 
‘ his constant attitude towards work and relatively towards 
‘ success. The superficial effusive enjoyment of popularity 
‘ which led observers to credit him with vanity, was but the 
' honest experience of what little vanity he had.* As for 
the Homer, which was published in Edinburgh, perhaps 
from old associations we have always thought lie maile a 
happy choice In adopting the ballad couplet, and the martial 
measures of old Chapman. The sonorous metre seems to 
harmonise with the rolling of the war chariots, the clashing 
of the spears, and the shouts of the combatants in the 
heroic conflict where the gods of Olympus came down to 
mingle with Trojan and Greek. But all that time and to the 
last his pen was never idle. On his deathbed, and when his 
life was being counted by heurs, he proposed an article to 
Blackwood on one of his pet subjects. In a succession of 
small volumes he had brought out lays of the BUrschen and 
songs of the Highlands, lay sermons, religious sonnets, and 
essays economical and educational. He wrote a biography 
of Burns, his favourite Scottish poet, and he was an habitual 
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contributor to ‘ Blackwood * and other periodicals. His in¬ 
defatigable industry never relaxed, till in 1882 he was 
attacked by serious illness and afflicted besides by tem¬ 
porary blindness. He recovered, but the warnings were not 
to be disregarded. It must have been a sad day when he 
received a letter from his doctor, couched in most kindly 
and considerate terms, but virtually ordering him to give 
up his professorship. I’or with Blackie’s conscientious 
nature there could be no option. If he were pronounced 
unfit for his post, it was time to retire. ‘ It is characteristic 
‘ of his alert judgement and essential reasonableness that 
‘ he accepted the advice without demur, and a few days later 
‘ sent in his resignation.’ 

The lightening of his burdens gave immediate relief, and 
Tindoubtedly prolonged his days. He could still amuse him¬ 
self with congenial pursuits without the sense of pressure. 
Again he visited the East, and as he bad formerly enjoyed 
the scenes on the Nile and studied the archmology of Egypt 
in its monuments, now he travelled to Constantinople and 
delighted himself in the beauties of the Bosphorus and the 
busy commercial life of Galata and Siamboul. Wo could linger 
with .pleasure and for long on what might be called the 
gossipy side of the book, where the biographer with intimate 
personal knowledge goes into characteristic domestic detail. 
For it all shows us the veritable man, beloved and admired 
by those who had exceptional opportunities of estimating 
him. Miss Stoddart can tell of many a deed of unostenta¬ 
tious charity, and slie surmises much more than she can 
speak of with certainty. But it was notorious that he 
regarded the cheques ho received for periodicals as a fund 
to be distributed for the benefit of others. She has fond 
recollections of the bright life in the domestic circle, where 
frank and free-handed hospitality was exercised, in his 
houses in Edinburgh and in the Highlands. For ho had 
made himself a home on the heights of Oban, looking across 
to the brown hills of Mull, and thither came many a guest 
of celebrity, always sure of a hearty welcome. As there 
were dinners and suppers in Edinburgh—intellectual sym¬ 
posia like those of the ‘Noctos Ambrosianse,’ though the 
joviality was less obstreperous, so there wore picnics from 
Oban to some sequestered glen or to some shattered fortalice 
overhanging the sea lochs or the Sound. We might quote 
at length from the letters to his wife, lively, loving, abso¬ 
lutely unreserved, and the best justification of the wisdom 
of what was called a most imprudent marriage. To follow 
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him in his yarious activity after he left the Greek chair 
would only be, in some sort, a repetition of what has been 
said already. He was interested as ever in educational 
progress, and still his energy translated itself into speech, 
writing, and action. In 1894 he drew up a brief retrospect 
of what he had done in that direction, and of what he had 
endeavoured to do; and it was a record he might regard 
with justifiable satisfaction. The end of that busy career 
stole upon him almost insensibly. The Hellenic Society, 
which he had founded, was meeting at his house in late 
December, reading and discussing the ‘ Promethean Bard.* 
On Christmas he entertained a pleasant luncheon party. 
‘ But that evening the asthma returned and lasted sixteen 
‘ hours, so the next day he could speak but one word at a 
* time . . . this weakness is pitiable, and the mind continu- 
‘ ing very active, he wonders why he can do so little.* It is 
needless to dwell on the melancholy suspense of the last few 
weeks. Those familiar with the refined charm of his face 
can well understand that with the steady failure of physical 
power ‘ he looked already like a spirit.* On March 2 he 
Ijassed peacefully away at the great age of eighty-five; his 
last conscious action was a fond farewell to his wife, and the 
last words on the lips of the poet and the Scottish patriot 
were ‘ The Psalms of David and the songs of Burns, but the 
‘ Psalmist first.* 
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Aet. X. -1. Enyland's Darling. By Alfred AusTiff. Lon¬ 
don and New York; 1896. 

2. Poems. By Francis Thompson. Fifth edition. London: 
1895. 

3. Hister Eongs: an Offering to Two Sisters. By Francis 
Thompson. London; 1895. 

4. Odes and other Poems. By William Watson. London : 
1895. 

5. The Father of the Forest, and other Poems. By William 
Watson. London: 1895. 

6. The Purple Fast. By William Watson. London: 1896. 

7. Lyrics. By Arthur Christopher Benson. London and 
Now York: 1895. 

8. Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical. Second series. By Lord 
DE Tablet. London: 1895. 

d. Ballads and Songs. By John Davidson. London: 1891. 

10. Fleet Street Fclognes. By John Davidson. First and 
second series. London: 1896. 

11. Poems and Sonnets. By F. R. Statham. London: 
1895. 

12. New Poems. By Christina Rossetti. London and 
New York : 1896. 

13. The Humours of the Court. By Robert Bridges. 
Boston: 1893. 

^Phe office of Poet Laureate has at last been filled up, and 
in a manner which seems to indicate that the poets 
who posed for the election knew wliat they w’cre about, and 
that official theory us to the requirements for the office and 
the duties incident to it, has reverted to the old lines. Since 
the appointment of Wordsworth, who stipulated that his 
duties should be merely nominal, we had got into the habit 
of regarding the Lanreateship as a recognition of poetic 
genius, an official tribute to the poet who, as far as the best 
judgement of his contemporaries could decide, might be 
fairly regarded as the first poet of his day. The unique 
position occupied by the late Laureate confirmed the public 
mind in this idea; and tliough Tennyson did not, like his 
predecessor, entirely shrink from recognising any duties as 
a ‘ bard,’ and did write two or three occasional poems, 
possibly by request, there is no doubt that he might have 
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declined even these semi-oflScial acts of poesy if he had 
chosen. And this is the reasonable view of the matter from 
the standpoint of the present day. The office of Poet 
Laureate was instituted at a time when vers ^occasion were 
a fashion, and it was considered a part of the proper fur¬ 
bishing of a Court that there should be a Court poet ready 
to turn copies of verses to grace any special event in the 
royal household. We have ceased to regard this kind of 
performance as contributing much to the dignity of a Court; 
we have learned to recognise (or we thought wc had) that 
poetry written to order for official occasions is not likely fo 
contribute much to the dignity of literature, and indeed 
that the very position of Poet Laureate, under the old 
reyimej was, as Gray plainly said, and as Wordsworth 
obviously recognised, only calculated to bring the poet into 
contempt. By treating the appointment as a formal tribute 
to exceptional poetic genius, and bestowing it successively 
on two men who were certainly the leading English poets in 
their respective generations, wo had succeeded in clothing 
it with a dignity and worth which it never had before. Upon 
the advice, apparently, of the Premier,* who in this matter 
might well have followed the example of his predecessor, 
we have gone back to the old order of things. The most 
gifted poets of the day have been passed over, and the 
appointment bestowed on a writer who seems to have re¬ 
commended himself by being ‘ on the right side ’ in politics, 
and by a readiness (displayed only too prominently) to turn 
out a respectable copy of verses on any occasion that miglit 
present itself for such celebratioji, and who seems content to 
accept these doubtful bays at the cost of becoming the 
laughing-stock of the best educated class of his countrymen. 
The Laureate is no longer the poet honoured by the best 
mind of the nation; he is once more the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain’s Court official. The spectacle is rather a sad one. The 
only consolation is that, considering some of the names 
which were said to have been, for some incomprehensible 
reason, ' in the running,* we may be thankful that we did 
not see an even worse appointment. As it is, the new 
Laureate is a mediocre poet, and a respectable and amiable 
man—and that is about all that can be said. 

* As has been before pointed out in these pages, tlio appointment 
of the Poet Laureate, aa a Court official, rests formally with the Lord 
Chamberlain ; but there is no doubt that it is considerably influenced by 
the head of the Government for the time being. 
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Mr. Alfred Austin appears to have had his patriotic poem 
ready for the occasion; at all events, the immediate appear¬ 
ance of ‘ England’s Darling ’ just after the notification of 
the appointment seems something more than fortuitous. In 
the true spirit of a Court poet, he has dedicated the drama 
of which King Alfred is the hero to the Princess of Wales, 
‘ daughter of vanished Vikings and mother of English kings 
‘ to be’—a direct appeal to the conscience of the loyal 
Briton. The poem may be characterised generally as a 
choice example of Tennyson-and-water. In inheriting a 
laurel very much greener from the brows of his great pre¬ 
decessor, Mr. Austin seems to have thought it incumbent 
upon him to produce the same kind of article, and to dower 
his country with an historical English drama on the lines of 
‘ Harold.’ He has thrown over a form of quasi-drainatic 
poem which he had made his own, and of which the best 
example, ‘ Eortunatus the Pessimist,’ may claim to be both 
a pretty and original production of its kind, and has made 
an almost ludicrously obvious attempt to reproduce the form 
and characteristics of the Tennysoniaii drama, even down to 
the introduction of the rural lyrics and the small talk of the 
lower order of personages. Now Tennyson was certainly 
not at his best in drama; he had dramatic moments, but 
his genius was not dramatic, and ‘ Harold,’ as we observed 
at the time of its appearance,* is essentially epic rather 
than dramatic. But in spite of some weak passages—in 
spite of the anachronisms of the modern Protestantism of 
Harold and the modem High-Churchism of Edith—the poem 
left powerful impressions behind it. Many a reader of it 
might well feel that he had acquired a new and vivid mental 
picture of the formidable personality of ‘ the bastard of 
‘ Ealaise,’ a stronger impression of the fateful character for 
this country of the fight at Senlac. The new Laureate at¬ 
tempts to conjure up spirits with the wand of his predecessor, 
but they will not come at his call. He brings Alfred the Great 
and his times no nearer to us; his king is but a dressed-up 
stage figure, the mouthpiece for moral reflections. The 
whole style of the book, like the smile of the Heathen 
Chinee, is ‘childlike and bland.* We commence, in the 
orthodox fashion, with the general conversation between 
minor charactei*s which lets us into the state of the country, 


• Edinburgh Review, April 1877, ‘ The Dramas of Alfred 
Tennyson.* 
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and liow the marauding Banes are looting the monas¬ 
teries— 

‘ And tearing from the abbot’s tonsured brow 
Alb, stole, and chasuble.’ 


It will be news to ecclesiologists that these articles were at 
that period worn as headgear, even if they can understand 
how the tonsure could be applied to the abbot’s ‘ brow.’ 
These and other enormities arouse the indignation of 
Ethelred:— 


‘ The outlandish dogs, 
Uprooting Egbert’s England, and afresh 
Untwisting what he has bound, ;md to their will 
Enserfing all. 

Eihelnoth. 

Nay, Ethelred, not all 1 
All but Alkued the Kino ! ’ 


The reader will please observe the capitals. It is a nice 
point thus to underline the first reference to your hero ; just 
as, in .serio-comic opera, the side-drums are rattled when 
the great man is to come on. In truth, Mr. Austin has 
been unfair to himself in that little bit of claptrap, for 
l)retentiousness and over-acted vigour are not the special 
defects of the poem as a whole. What strikes one rather 
is its serene level of unvarying dulness. It cannot boast 
even of picturesque defects. The versification is almost 
throughout smooth and equable, and the moral sentiments 
irreproachable ; many excellent copybook headings might be 
culled from among them. Occasionally there is an obvious 
bid for the applause of the gallery, in the sliapo of ‘ texts 
‘ for the times,’ such as— 

‘ Who holds the se.'i perforce doth hold the land, 

And who lose that must lose the other too ; ’ 

or the prophecy of the future greatness of England which 
winds up the poem. Patriotism, however, is not poetry; 
and these appeals to the ‘jingo’ element in the national 
character cannot blind the discerning reader to the fact 
that—whether the scene depicts the love-making of Edward 
and Edgiva, or the talk of Alfred with the latter, or the 
Witenagemote, or the final discomfiture of the Danish in¬ 
vaders—the thought and diction are alike tame to the verge 
of absolute puerility. The subject is a fine one, and the 
poet no doubt means well: ‘but for Alisander, alas, you 
* see how ’tis; a little o’er-parted.’ That Alfred, as an heroic 
figure in English history, has been unaccountably neglected 
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in English poetry, as Mr. Austin urges in his preface, may 
be true enough; but it would have been small satisfaction 
to the king who at that early period did his best to promote 
the study of letters among his people, to have foreseen that 
in these latter days the irony of fate and a Poet Laureate 
was to make him the central figure in a piece of literary 
namby-pamby. 

If it seem unkind to speak so plainly, the unkindness is in 
a measure forced upon us by the present state of literary 
criticism. Wiien, two or three years ago, the plain truth 
was spoken in these pages in regard to some poetical wind¬ 
bags of the day, there was much wrath among the circle of 
those who make a business of reviewing each other’s books, 
with murraurings about ‘cruelty to poets,’ and so forth. 
Perhaps this tenderness for poets was not unmixed with a 
resentment on their own account against an interference 
with what they regarded as their lawful occupation. How¬ 
ever that may be, it is the complainants themselves who 
have rendered necessary what they call ‘ cruelty.’ It is the 
professional literary critics of the day, with their ‘ hands- 
‘ all-round * system, who have bolstered up sham poets and 
persuaded the public to take tinsel for true metal, and to 
buy up edition after edition of what, considered as poetry, 
was only fit for the waste-paper basket. If they (the 
aforesaid critics) really believed in the worth of such poetry, 
one cannot think much of their critical insight; if they did 
not, the conclusion must be still less to their advantage. In 
cither case, it seems desirable that a little wholesome truth 
should be spoken on the subject. 

It may be, in fact has been, urged that the feeling of the 
present day is against the production of long poems on 
historical or heroic subjects; that we look now for an intensity 
of feeling and expression in poetry which cannot possibly be 
sustained throughout a long narrative or dramatic poem ; 
that hence may arise an impatience on the part of the modern 
reader with poems of the typo of which ‘ England’s Darling’ 
is an example. But, in fact, the change is not so much in 
the readers as in the poets. We do not believe that the 
reading world—the best section of it—would be one whit 
less ready to hail and to appreciate ‘ Philip van Artevelde,* for 
instance, if it were first published now, than was the case at 
its first appearance sixty years ago. But Sir Henry Taylor’s 
personages, in spite of a certain amount of occasional prosing, 
are real flesh-and-blood characters, and they are characters 
of the time; we seem to get a sudden glimpse into the 
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fierce, turbulent, cut-throat life of the Flanders of the 
fourteenth century. At a more recent period we hawe seen 
how ‘ The Ring and the Book,’ in spite of inordinate lengthi¬ 
ness and prodigious abnormalities of literary style and form, 
took the reading world by storm from its sheer intensity of 
pathos and its electric tlash-liglits into the recesses of the 
human heart. No; it is not that we are not as willing 
as ever to read long poems, when they merit the name of 
poetry; but it certainly is the fact that at the present 
moment the tendency of our most genuine poets appears to be 
towards subjective and introspective rather than objective 
poetry. It is the Pharisees of the literary world who for a 
pretence make long poems, and think that they shall be 
heard for their much speaking. From whatever cause it he, 
those poets among us who have the strongest feeling and the 
most genuine power of poetic expression, seem for the present 
disposed to confine their utterances within the limits of 
concise reflective or lyrical poems, and manifest little inclina¬ 
tion towards objective poetry in the form of extended drama 
or narrative. Perhaps the explanation may be found in the 
restless and unsettled state of opinion and conviction at 
present, the prevalence of the spirit of impassioned scepticism, 
in which criticism of life is so strangely mingled with aspira¬ 
tion. In such a time it is not strange that the poet too 
should have his ‘obstinate questionings,’ and that con¬ 
temporary poetry should deal more largely in psychological 
and spiritual pro’ulems than in objective creation. 

It is with this class of subjective and contemplative poetry 
that we must rank the most powerful productions in the thin 
volume of ‘ Poems ’ by Mr. Francis 'riiompson, who, if he 
have not already acquired a right to the title of a great 
poet, seems at least to have more of the making of one in 
him than any other among the younger poets of the day. 
From internal evidence it may be gathered that those 
poems are the utterances of one who, thougli still young, has 
passed through deep waters ; they contain thoughts such as 
are not but by bitter experience wrung from the human heart, 
while their literary faults are those of youth: an exuberance 
of language and imagery, often too little restrained by 
considerations of finish and balance of form and proportion. 
It would be easy to criticise a good deal in their detail; w'o 
are conscious often of a carelessness as to absolute metrical 
propriety; there is a slight tendency, not very marked but 
still not to be overlooked, to that false mannerism in poetic 
style which consists in the coinage or adoption of special 
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adjectires as possessing some inherent power of giving poetic 
colouring to a passage; ‘ trepidant * seems to be a favourite 
word, for instance; ‘ temerarious * occurs, we are glad to say, 
but once; mav it be blotted in the next edition! Nor has the 
author yet entirely shaken himself free from the weakness of 
unconscious imitation of the style and manner of some of his 
predecessors. We should gather that he is^ell read in the 
older English poets, and in some cases his familiarity with 
their cadences and forms stands him in good stead; the 
highly elaborated refrain, for instance, in the first of the 
‘ Sister Songs,’ probably owes its suggestion to Spenser; 
but it is a mere suggestion as to form, no imitation of his 
style. But in the fine poem entitled ‘ Her Portrait ’ we find 
passages at least which show a little too plainly that the 
author has been looking over the shoulder of Cowley:— 

* Heaven, wliich not oft is prodigal of its more 
To singers, in their song too great before; 

By which the hierarch of large poesy is 
Kestraincd to his one sacred benefice; 

Only for her the salutary awe 
Belaxps and stern canon of its law;'^ 

To her alone concedes pluralities, 

To her alone to reconcile agi*eos 

Tlic Muses, the Graces, and the Cliarities; 

her, who can the trust so well conduct, 

To her it gives the use, to us the usufruct.’ 

The writer of that passage had certainly heon reading the 
‘ Ode to tin; Royal Society.’ In the lovely little poeui called 
‘ Dream-Tryst,’ again, the executors of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti might claim a reversionary interest in the closing 
quatrain:— 

‘ r joyed for mo, I joyed for her, 

Who with the Past meet girt about: 

Where our last kiss still warms the air, 

Nor can her eyes go out.’ 

But those echoes are but occasional lapses, in isolated pas¬ 
sages ; they do not characterise any poem as a whole, nor 
convict the author of any conscious and systematic attempt 
to play Tipon another’s pipe. It is fair to recognise their 
existence, and it is as well to call their author’s attention 
to a pitfall which perhaps few young and ardent poets have 

* We give the punctuation as in the book; it is obviously limlty. 
There are, unfortunately, not a few poets who do not understand how 
to punctuate their own poems. Browning, for instance, had not 
apparently an idea of punctuation. 
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altogether eluded. But the same poem which contains 
the Cowlejfied passage quoted above, furnishes us with 
evidence sufficient of the poet’s capacity to sing his own 
tune, and in a noble style too :— 

‘ How should I gauge what beauty is her dole, 

Who cannot see her countenance for her soul; 

As birds see not the casement for the sky ? ’ 

Then, after a few lines in which this fine idea is amplified, 
the poet is nevertheless drawn back to contemplate the 
material countenance, as the only visible index of the 
soul;— 

* There Kcgent Melancholy wide controls; 

There Earth- and Ileaven-Love play for .aureoles ; 

There Sweetness out of Sadness breaks at fits, 

Like bubbles on dark water, or as Hits 
A sudden silver fin through its deep infinites; 

There amorous Thought has sucked pale Fancy's breatli, 
And Tenderness sits looking toward the lands of death; 
There Feeling stills her breathing with her hand, 

And Dream from Melancholy part wrests the wand; 

And on this lady’s heart, looked yon so deep, 

Poor Poetry has rocked himself to sleep ; 

Upon the heavp blomsom of her lips 
JInnijs the bee Musimj ; nigh her lids eclipse 
Eacli half-occultod star beneath that lies; 

And in the* contemplation of those eyes, 

Passionless jiassion, wild tranquillities.’ 

The close is unfortunately miirred by an oversight in 
grammatical construction, one of those slips in detail to 
which we have already referred. But as a poetic rhapsody 
on the intellectual symbolism of woman’s beaut}'- we know 
nothing to coinpai’o with it since the sixth and seventh 
strophes of Tennyson’s ‘ Eleiinorc; ’ and it is perhaps 
superior to those in a sense, though less highly polished, 
from its tone of deeper sincerity. The reader lias, we 
hope, noted the exquisite fancy in the two lines we have 
italicised; the inotaplior is so delicate that it will hardly 
bear comment; the slightest touch would seem to rend it; 
but it is a jewel that might have come out of Shakspoare’s 
treasury. 

One poem, however, towers above all the rest in this 
small collection ; one of which the predominant idea, of the 
love of the Creator overpowering and compelling the 
creature to itself, is to be traced in some of the religious 
poems of George Herbert, but is here expressed with an 
intensity of pathos, a wildness of imagery, to which the 
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gentle priest of Bemerton was an entire stranger. The 
extraordinary title, ' The Hojpid of Heaven,* at once com¬ 
pels the re^.der’8 attention, nor is he likely to be less im¬ 
pressed and drawn onward by the opening of the chase:— 

' I fled Him, down the niglits and down the days; 

I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind ; and in the mist of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 

Up vistaed hopes I sped ; 

And shot, precipitated 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 

From those strong Feet that tollowed, followed after, 
liut with unhnrrying chase, 

And unperturbed pace. 

Deliberate speed, maje.«tic instancy, 

They btat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 

“ All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” ’ 

Bat he would take refuge in human love :— 

* I pleaded, outlaw-wise. 

By many a hearted cas-ement, curtained red, 

Trolliscd with intcriwining ebarities; 

(For, though I knew llis love who followed, 

Y ('t was 1 sore adread 

Lest, huAiiig Him, I mu.-L have naught beside) 

But, if one litlle cahemeiit jiai'ted wide, 

The gust of His approach would clash it to. 

Fear wist not to evade, as Love wist to pursue.’ 

lie would fly ‘ across the margont of the world,* cling to 
‘ the whistling mane of every wind ’—in vain:— 

‘ Still with unhnrrying chase, 

And uujjcrturbed pace, 

Deliberate sj)ecd, majestic inslancv. 

Came on the i‘olh)winir Feet, 

And a Voice above tbeir beat, 

“ Naught shelters thee, who will not shelter me.” ’ 

Then follows in a few lines one of the most exquisite 
touches in the poem ; the innocent love of children may 
he a refuge— 

‘ I turned me to them very wistfully ’— 

as, indeed, how many a wearied and guilt-laden soul has 
done ! But ‘ their angel ’ plucked them from him. Then, 
driven from this resource, he would be one with Nature’s 
children, the forces of earth and air; he would know all 
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the secrets of her changes, and. how the clouds arise, and 
would triumph and sadden wijth all weather:— 

‘ ^\gainst the red throb of sunset-heart 
I laid ray own to befit, 

And share commingling heat; 

But not l>y that, by that, was eased my human smart. 

In vain my t» sirs were wet on Heaven’s grey cheek.’ 

And still the chase presses on; life seems wasted; he stands 
amid the dust of mounded years : - 

‘ Even the linked fantasies, in whose blossomy twist 

I swung the earth a trinket at my wrist, 

Are yielding.’ 

The battlements of eternity are half seen through the mists 
of time; the end of the chase is near:— 

‘ Now o£ that long pursuit 
Conies on at hand the brtiit; 

That Voice is round me like fi bursting sea : 

And is tljy earth so nifirred, 

Slmttered in shard on shard ? 

Lo, all tilings lly thee, for thou llieat Me.” 

• • • • 

Halts by me that footfall: 

Is my gloom, filter all. 

Shade of His hand, outstretcdied caressingly ? 

“ Ah, Hindest, blindest, weakest, 

[ fim lie wliom thou .sc(‘kest! 

Thou dravest love from thee, who di’ave.'^t Me.’” 

So cuds a poiuu of seven pages, which, with its wild and 
perpetually shifting imagery, its power of language, and its 
solemn find [uithelie moral, may bo said to be absolutely 
unique in the religious poetry (if wo are so to class it) of our 
language. Tlie few quotations we have made give no ade- 
qiniio idea of the elfcct of the whole, for its fervour and 
splendour of diction are unabated from first to last. It is 
one of those rare instances of poems with a moral purpose, 
in which it is difficult to say whether wo are most impressed 
with thcL moral earnestness or the poetic beaut}'’ of the 
work. As to the moral, w'o presuim?, from the evidence 
of certain jicems in the book, that the ;^uthor is a Koman 
Catholic, and no doubt there are those who will urge that 
this poem is merely a striking re-statement of the old 
Catholic dogma of asceticism and renunciation.. But this 
is surely rather a narrow view to take of it.- A.s a matter of 
fact, the poet uses no theological personification or defini¬ 
tion whatever; and the central idea itself, that true repose 
VOL. OLXXXIII- NO. CCCLXXVI. . K K 
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of spirit is to be found only in resting on some ideal behind 
and apart from the material shows of life, is one over which 
Marcus Aurelius and Gordon might have shaken hands. It 
may be the Christ crowned with thorns—it may be the 
‘ Not-ourself which makes for righteousness; ’ the root 
principle is the same : as Matthew Arnold finely says in his 
* Obermann * poem, speaking of the small band * whom the 
' world could not tame : *— 

* Christian and pagan, king and slave, 

Soldier and anchorite, 

Distinctions we esteem so grave, 

Arc nothing in their sight. 

They do not ask who pinotl unseen, 

Who was on action hurl’d, 

Whose one bond is, that all have been 
Unspotted by the "world.’ 

But, whether we read into it the creed of the Christian 
devotee or of the reverential sceptic, the author has pro¬ 
duced a poem which, once read, can never be forgotten.^ 

One of the noteworthy i)oiiits in Mr. Thompson’s poetry, 
and one which is especially illustrated in this poem, is liis 
powerful and truly poetic use of metaphor. As was ob¬ 
served in au article in these pages a few years ago on Mr. 
("Swinburne’s Lyrics,f llio difetiiiction between metuphor and 
more simile forms one of ibo most important dillerentia- ' 
tions between poetry and mere ver^-ifying. The true poetic 
luotaphor is not a mere comj^arison of one idea with 
another; it is the interpenetration of the boirowed imagery 
with the expression of the central thought, as if it were the 
only and inevitable manner of expressing it; the metaphor 
becoming in itself, as it were, a poem within a poem, con¬ 
centrated sometimes in a single word. Mr. Thompson is a 
master in this imaginative use of metaphor. We have 
drawn attention to one remarkable instance in ‘ Her Por- 
‘ trait; * but the poem wo have just been noticing is a whole 
treasure-house of rich and picturesque imagery interwoven 
with the expression of the central thought. The idea of 
Hope, or an object of hope, as presenting sonie desirable and 
possibly attainable good at the end of a long perspective, 
may have presented itself to many minds, may bo capable 

* It is a idty that tlio associations with tho poem should have been 
disturbed by tho fantastic and badly drawn illustration which forms 
the frontispiece to the volume.. Wo hope this will be cut out of the 
next edition. 

' t fidinburgh Keview, April 1890. 
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of extended amplidcatiou; but here it is all flashed upon us 
in passing, in the one magical expression— 

‘ Up vistaed hopes I sped.’ 

The line is a poem in itself. 

Tiie two poems in the volume entitled ‘ Sister-Songs ’ are 
only less remarkable in that their subject is less grave and 
striking, for they are equally redolent of true poetic genius. 
They form a kind of homage to two children, carried out in 
the splendid hyperbole characteristic of Elizabethan days; 
the first one, as we have already noted, recalling something 
of the same kind of effect as is produced by the elaborate re¬ 
curring refrains in such poems as Spenser’s ‘ Prothalamium * 
and ‘ Epithalamium.’ This poem, addressed to the younger 
sister, is interrupted from time to time by a refrain on 
which slight variations are played 

‘ Then, Spring’s little children, your lauds do yc upraise 
To Sylvia, O Sylvia, her sweet, feat ways I 
Your lovesome labours lay away, 

Aud trick you out in holiday, 

For syllabling to Sylvia; 

And all you birds on branches, lave your mouths with Slay, 

To bi’ar with me this biuthen. 

For singing to Sylvia.’ 

There is a chariniug music in this stanza, and tlio reader 
will 110 doubt have noted the piquant effect of the slight 
trip ill the metre at the last lino, ‘ For singing to Sylvia ’— 
a calculated effect, as it recurs at eacli repetition. The idea 
<d’ the poem is that of a vision of tlie powers of Spring doing 
homage to the bright child, which is carried out with much 
charming and delicate fancy ; but the poem takes a more pa¬ 
thetic turn towards the close,where tlie poet jnstifioo the expen¬ 
diture of all this rhapsody ‘ for a child’s kiss ’ by some tender 
words, part of which may refer to a real experience, on the 
blessing of a child’s kindness to the unhappy and uncousolcd; 

‘ Almost I had forgot 
The healing harm.s, 

And whitest witchery, a-lurk in that 
Authentic cestus of two girdling arms: 

And I romoinbered net 
The subtle sanctities which dart 
From childish lips’ unvalued precious brush, 

Nor how it makes the t-udden lilies push 

Between the loosening fibres of the heart.’ 

• • • a 

‘ Therefore 1 kissed in thee 
I he heart of childhood, to divine for me.* 

And, indeed, no apologia was needed. 
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The poem addressed to ‘ the elder nursling of the nest* 
is much more serimis in tone, and pervaded with the deeper 
Inimaii interest wliich surrounds the girl who is nearer to 
the time when the child-nature should put on its woman*s 
garb. The first pages of the poem are occupied with a plea, 
full of beauty and feeling, for pardon to the poet for ventur¬ 
ing to hymn her praises—a plea diversified with digressions 
into graver thoughts on life and love, and the mystery of 
failure and disappointment. And yet— 

‘ Were any gentle passion hallowed me, 

Who must none other breath of passion feel 
Save such as winnows to the fledg^‘d heel 
The tremulous Paradisal plumages; 

The conscious sacramental trees 
Which ever be 
Shaken celestially, 

Consentient with enamoured wings, might know my love for thee,’ 

But more: the object of his song had been as the first 
break of dawn after a night of misery, as the beauty of the 
mirage seen across the arid desert— 

‘ A sight like intuK'.onee when one has sinned ! ’ 

The mirage was a baseless vision, but this one remained— 

‘ All these are, for these are she. 

In all 1 work, my hand ijududetb thine; 

'I'hou riisbest down in every stream 
AVdiose passion frets my spirit’s doc[)oiiing gorge; 

IJnhoods't mine eyas heart, iind iliest my drouin; 

Tliou stving'st the hammers of my forge; 

As the innocent moon, th.it nothing does but shine, 

Moves all the labouring surges of the tvorld.’ 

And ill contemplating this young life, ‘whoso sex is yet 
‘ but ill her soul,’ the poet, after a very fine passage which 
wc have not space to quote (in fact, we must put restraint 
on ourselves not to quote page after page), is led to an 
unusual and striking thought on the disproportion wliich 
may exist between the essential loftiness of the child soul 
and the shackles under wliicli the mind is fettered duriiisr 
growth and education—word so often practically misused:— 

‘ “ Whope sex is in thy soul! ” 

What think wo of thy .soul ? 

Which has no parts, and cannot grow, 

Unfurled not from an embryo ; 

Born of full stature, lineal to control ; 

And yet a pigmy’s yoke must undergo. 
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Yet must keep paoe and tarry, patient, kind, 

With its unwilling scholar, the dull, tardy mind ; 

Must be obsequious to the body’s powers, 

Whose low hands melo its jiaths, set ope and close its ways; 

Must do obeisance to the days, 

And wait tlio little pleasure of the liours; 

Yea, ripe for kingship, yet must be 
Captive in statutod minority ! 

So is all power fulfilled, a,s soul in thee. 

So still the ruler by the ruled tsikes ruh*. 

And wisdom weaves itself i’ the loom o’ the fool. 

The splendent sun no splendour cjin display. 

Till on gross things he dash his broken ray. 

From cloud and tree and flower rc-tossed in prismy spray.’ 

The last thought, which is carried on further in the same 
strain of illustration, is in accordance with scientilic truth, 
as indeed the hijjhest poetry is often found to be, the poet 
feeling his way by the shorter path of intuition to the 
point to which the man of science is led by observation and 
deduction.t As to the earlier portion of the quotation, and 
the position that the soul is ‘ born of full stature,’ there, 
indeed, the poet will have to face a formidable array of 
questions. But we must avoid the quagmires of psychology, 
only recognising the truth of this picture of the conflict 
between the soul and the fettering limitations of mind, and 
the striking character of tlie reflexion founded on it. 8tiII 
finer is the passage which contemplates the day when the 
maiden, grown a woman, shall give up the secret of her heart 
to another:— 

‘ lint on a day whcvcol' 1 lliink, 

One shall dip his hand to drink 
In th.^t still water of thy soul, 

And its imjjged tremors race 
Over thy joy-troubled fSice.’ 

• • » • • 

‘ One grace alone I sct'k. 

Oh ! may this treasure-galleon of my verse, 

Fraught with its golden passion, oared with cadent rliynie, 

Set with a towering press of laiiluMes, 

Drop ssifely down the time, 

Leaving mine isled self hehind it far 

* ‘ The soul must net cL instruct li(*r weak compeer.’ ‘ Sordello.’ 

t See a noteworthy example of this in Cowle}’8 ‘Hymn to Light,* 
where somewhat the same idea as that of Mr. Thompson, of light 
taking colour and beauty from the objects it breaks upon— 

‘ A crimson garment in the rose thou wearest,’ &c. 

is carried out at much greater length, in a strain quite in advance of 
the seientific thought of CoAvley’.s own day. 
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Soon to be sunken in the abysm of seas 
(As down the years the splendour voyages 

From some long ruined and night-submerg6d star), 

And in thy subject sovereign’s havening heart 
Anchor the freightage of its virgin ore; 

Adding its waste^l more 
To his overflowing treasury. 

So through his river mine shall reach thy sea, 

Bearing its confluent part; 

In his pulse mine shall thrill; 

And the quick heart shall quicken from the heart that’s still.’ 

Surely never had girl such a poetic homage as this (if it 
be actually a personal poem— a question of no direct concern 
to the reader) from a poet who compares himself, at the 
close, merely to a child who, when others bring their gifts, 
will also bring * some fond and fancied nothings,* and say, 

‘ I give you these.* The poem requires careful reading (as, 
indeed, does all poetry that is worth the name) to follow out 
the argument, which is perfectly connected throughout, 
though sometimes a little difficult to disentangle from the 
wealth of imagery with which it is presented; but it is 
wortli the trouble. Reading it again and again, with the 
object of this brief analysis, we have read it with ever- 
increasing surprise at the splendour of the thoughts it con¬ 
tains, and of the language in which they are enshrined. 

We commenced our comments on Mr. Thompson*s poems 
with the remark that he had the making in him of a great 
poet. We must conclude with unsaying our words. He is 
already a great poet, if the phrase means anything, and if 
quality is to be the test rather than quantity: greater, 
perhaps, than he is aware of. As he himself says:— 

‘ We speak a lesson taught we know not how, 

And what it is that from us flows 
The hearer better than the uttercr knows.* 

In the purely literary sense there are, as we have already 
implied, faults to be recognised, but they are such as he 
may easily shake himself free from, if the dawn, as we may 
hope, of happier days should stimulate him to renewed 
efforts of his remarkable genius. 

In the literary sense, on the other hand, Mr. William 
Watson still merits the praise of being a wellnigh faultless 
poet. His two small volumes (we pass over for the moment 
‘ The Purple East *) display more prominently than ever the 
qualities which have always characterised his poetry—strong 
and concentrated thought expressed in dignified and per- 
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fectly finished verse, the quality of which reminds one of 
Coleridge’s distinction between prose and poetry; the former 
consisting of ‘ words in the best order,’ the latter of ‘ tlie 
‘ best words in the best order.’ One cannot light upon a 
loosely composed line or an ill-chosen expression anywhere. 
One may regret sometimes that he says too little, but lie 
can at least boast the rare excellence of never saying 
a word too much. A great imaginative poet he is not, or 
has not so far shown himself to be. Ills poetry is emphati¬ 
cally ‘a criticism of life,’ even avowedly so. His poetic 
faith may be summarised by the collocation of two versos 
from the ‘ Odes ’ volume. One is from the poem addressed 
‘ to Arthur Christopher Benson,’ contrasting the old associa¬ 
tions that cling around Eton with the claims of modern 
lifct- 

‘ This neighbouring joy and woe— 

This present sky and sea— 

These men and things we know, 

Whoso touch we would not flee— 

To us, O friend, shall long 
Yield aliment of song; 

Life aa I see it lived is great enough for me.’ 

The reverse of the thought is presented in the little epigram, 
as one may call it, addressed to a poet whose name is not 
given:— 

‘ Forget not, brother singer ! that though Prose 
Can never be too trutliful or too wise. 

Song is not Truth, not Wisdom, but the rose 
Uj)on Truth’s lips, the light in Wisdom’s eyes.’ 

Mr. Watson may be said to have fairly preserved the 
balance between these two sides of his ideal. Even when 
he lets fly a merely political shaft in the shape of a critical 
sonnet, there is always something in the form of expression 
which is of interest for its own sake; the flight of the 
critical arrow is steadied and directed by winged words of 
poetic metaphor. The most remarkable poem in the two 
volumes is the poet’s nobly felt and expressed * Apologia,’ a 
reply to some current criticism of his writings, of which, 
perhaps, the only one which had any basis was that he h.'id 
occupied himself too much in writing poems about other 
poets. His answer is that these are a part of life:— 

‘ Holding these also to be very part 
0£ Nature’s greatness, and accounting not 
Their descants least heroical of deeds: ’ 

and assuredly no apology is needed for so noble a poetic 
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reflexion as that on ‘ The Tomb of Burns.’ To the charge 
that he had brought nothing new ‘ into an old and iterative 
‘ world ’ he answers;— 

‘ Is the Mtise 

Fall’n to a thing of Mode, tliat must each year 
Supplant her derelict self of yester-year? 

Or do the mighty voices of old days 
At last so tedious grow, that one whose lips 
Inherit some far echo of their tones — 

IJow far, liow faint, none l)Otter knows than ho 
Who hath been nourished on tlicir utterance—can 
But irk the ears of such as care no more 
The accent of dead greatness to recall ? ’ 

The tone taken by the author in this and the succeeding 
passages, as to his claitn to be considered to some extent an 
inheritor from some of the greater poets of old, is expressed 
with what may be called a dignified humility, which has the 
still better quality of giving the impression of entire and 
unaffected sincerity. As to the abstract question, it is 
certain that the mere revival of the form and manner of an 
older poet is an achievement of no permanent value, iliough 
it may arouse a passing interest; but we do not consider 
that Mr. Watson comes under this condemnation at all; 
in fact, he has hardly done justice to his own position, 
and has missed a point in his reply which we may make for 
him. To be a mere imitator of a preceding poet is one 
thing; to be a disciple and follower of liis school of thouglit 
and stylo is another tiling. Mr. \Vatson may be said to be 
a follower of the school of Wordsworth, not so much that he 
writes as Wordsworth did write, but that he writes (within 
certain limits) as Wordsworth might have written had he 
been confrouied with the circumstance and tone of thought 
of the present day. The literary nse of language in the 
expression of poetic thought is an art to be developed and 
porl'ected by the study of great models, just as a musical 
composer of one generation studies the style of his most 
gifted predecessors to acquire greater power in the handling 
of liis materials. Mr. Watson has no doubt been largely 
influenced botli by Wordsworth and Arnold, but he is 
assuredly no mere imitator; his ideas and his laiignago are 
distinctly his own. His ‘Apologia’ proceeds from this 
subject to deal, in a higher strain, with his favourite position 
that life has interest wide enough for the poet, and far 
wider than is recognised in much of contemporary poetry; 
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that all art is not necessarily cold that breathes ‘ an ardour 
‘ not of Eros* lips : ’— 

-‘ that in man’s life 

Is room for great emotions unbegot 
Of dalliance and embracement, unbegot 
Ev’u of the purer nuptials of the soul: ’ 

and on this line of thouf^ht the poem is conducted to a noble 
climax, which has already been often quoted, and is perhaps 
the finest passage Mr. Watson has written. 

Among the longer poems in these volumes -longer by 
comparison, for all are brief—there are one or two which 
are especially striking from the manner in which, at the 
close of what seems at first a merely objective poem, tlio 
author turns round upon us with an unexpected subjective 
application. In the poem entitled ‘ The Father of the 
‘ Forest,’ we seem at first to have only the kind of musing 
that one is often tempted into over the history and associa¬ 
tions hanging about an ancient tree, the monarch of the 
forest—the things it has witnessed, the great human drama 
that has been enacted while it silently flourished and 
decayed. But the tables are turned in an almost startling 
manner ; the yew-tree asserts its superiority as a part of the 
great calm life of nature; - 

‘ Who prates to me of anus .and kings, 

Here in tbeso courts of old repose ? 

• • • • 

Often .'in air comes idling by 

With ni'M's of cities and of men : 

1 hear a multitudinous sigli, 

And lapse into my soul aaain ; 

Sliall her gre.at noons .and sunsets he 
Blurred with thine infcllciiy ? ’ 

Another example, lighter in tone but more individual in its 
idea, is that entitled ‘ A Study in Contrasts,’ tlie contrast 
being between a bustling collie dog, who.se fussiness and 
volatility are admirably described, and the serene calm of 
the Persian cat who watches him from the window:— 

‘ And as her eyes with indolent regard 
Viewed his upbnbblings of ebullient life, 

She seemed the Orient Spirit incarnate, lost 
In contemplation o( the Western Soul! 

Even so, methought, the genius ol' the East, 

Keposoful, patient, undomonstr.ativo, 

Luxurious, enigmatically sage, 

Dispassionately cruel, might look down 
On all the fever of the Occident;— 
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The brooding mother of the nnhlial world, 

Jlccutnbont on her own antiquity, 

Aloof from our mutations and unrest, 

Alien to our achievements and desires, 

Too proud alike for protest or assent 

When new thoughts thunder at her massy door;— 

Another brain dreaming another dream, 

Another heart recalling other loves, 

Too grey and grave for our adventurous hopes. 

For our precipitate pleasures too august, 

And in majestic taciturnity 
Refraining her illimitable scorn.’ 

The climax of the last line is admirable, and the whole idea, 
as a piece of half serious, half sportive irony, is very com¬ 
pletely worked out. 

Whether the author was well advised in publishing his 
booklet of sonnets on ‘ The Purple East ’ may be a question. 
Certainly wo hold that poets may well make their voice 
heard on subjects of public import; certainly also we detest 
that kind of selfish national policy which was gibbeted by- 
Rossetti in a finer sonnet than any of these (that ‘ On Refusal 
‘ of Aid between Nations ’); and we arc fully in sympathy 
with the chivalrous spirit that runs through these effusions, 
which in a literary sense are not in the author’s best vein— 
he was, perhaps, thinking loo much of his meaning to pay his 
usual attention to its form of expression. But has Mr. 
Watson really reflected on what it is that he wants England 
to do, and what would be the probable result of the kind of 
armed interference which he passionately calls for? Does 
he seriously suppose that a war of vengeance on Turkey 
would be a means of lessening human suiBfering and blood¬ 
shed? Unless a man is quite clear in his own mind as to 
the cause and effect of a war, lie is hardly wise in attempting 
to hound his countrymen on, from whatever chivalrous or 
well-intended motives, into actions which may only bo the 
beginning of more extended evil than that which he seeks to 
put down.* 

We come now to what we may call the debateable ground. 
So far we have had little doubt at least as to the general 
tenor of our critique j we are sure of two real poets and 
one Poet Laureate. It becomes more difficult to take a 


‘ Tlie tender mercies of the weak. 

As of the wicked, are but cruel.’ 

Philip van Artevelde. 
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decided line as to the rest of the contents of the landing-net. 
They may be divided into two classes. On the one hand, 
we have scholarly and well-written poetry, not without 
fiincy, and indubitably pleasant to road, yet of which we 
may question whether it possesses any thought which can 
render it of serious interest to the world, or any power of 
permanent vitality. On the other hand come the poems 
which contain considerable originality of idea, which deal 
sometimes in a striking and earnest spirit with some serious 
problem of life, but which do not justify sufficiently their 
existence in the form of poetry. It is with the latter 
class, on the whole, that we feel the least sympathy; at 
all events, from the critical standpoint. However striking 
may be the subject matter in itself, whether it take 
the form of narration or of subjective reflection, unless 
there is anything in the form of its setting in verse wliich 
manifestly adds to its power and effectiveness, it has shown 
no right to the ceremonial of versification at all, and had 
better have been plainly set down in prose. But the poetry 
which has the charm of musical verse and finished literary 
workmanship, giving expression to ideas wliich, though 
they may not be far-reaching or strikingly originjil, have 
sufficient interest to stimulate our own thought and set the 
wheels of fancy going, has its value and claims recog¬ 
nition, as a contribution to the enjoyment of life. We 
do not suppose that Mr. Benson’s poems will be read 
by future generations, but they form a very pleasant 
volume to turn over in an hour of idleness; the literary 
style and workmanship are always satisfying; there is a 
good deal of sympathetic observation of nature in land¬ 
scape, and bird, and flower, around which the author’s 
fancy * plays with similes ’ as well as with description, 
always gracefully, sometimes * tenderly; while there arc not 
wanting some poems here and there that touch a deeper 
chord, among which we may especially mention ‘ Linquonda,’ 
‘ The Moment,’ ‘ Attributes,’ ‘ The Prison Wall,’ ‘ A Death- 
‘ bed,’ ‘Afterwards.’ One or two poems in connexion with 
school life are good examples of a class of poem which 
always has an interest for those who have once been English 
schoolboys; one of them, ‘After Construing,’ contains a 
striking reflexion on the contrast between the two most 
prominent Latin authors ‘ edited for the use of schools ’—the 
tender-hearted Virgil and the imperturbable and inscrutable 
Omsar—which is likely to fix itself in the reader’s memory. 
One of the strongest things in the book is the poem entitled 
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‘ My Poet,* the second part of which asks what we have 
often thought was a question to be asked ; we will leave the 
reader to find it for himself, not wishing specially to quote 
what, though certainly effective, may be said to be the only 
thing in the volume that has a sting in it. The same 
objection does not apply to ‘The Prison Wall,* which is a 
good example of the more concentrated and thoughtful of 
tlie shorter poems in the collection:— 

‘ The future is mine own, mine own ; 

I muse and make it what I will;— 

A monarch on an airy throne, 

A daisy on a silent hill. 

With doubting heart and breaking tear 
The present 1 excuse, deny: 

There is one spiice undimnied and clear 
That may portend a sunnier sky. 

Rut ah ! the past; her back was turned. 

1 spoke an<i j)iai8ed her; wlien she heard, 

Her eye in silent anger Inirned, 

And dumbly fell the iinuttered word.’ 

The final stanza is certainly powerful; the others are not 
free from defects; the fourth line of the first stanza is 
incongruous with the preceding -image, and adds nothing 
to the dcvelopemont of the idea; but it is a little poem with a 
thought at the back of it. 

The posthumous volume of poems by Lord de Tabley 
contains work of much the same land as tliat which consti¬ 
tuted the bulk of his former volume,* but nothing equal 
to the two or three short poems which gave its real value 
to that volume. Tim principal poems, like those in the 
former volume, are long ones on subjects of classic fable— 
‘ Orpheus in Hades,* ‘ three,’ and ‘ The Death of Phaethon.’ 
Their failure to interest is not to be attributed in any way 
to the rebellion of Ihe modern mind against classical 
themes ; so far as that rebellion exists, it is only as it has 
been justified by the number of dull and shallow poets who 
have taken refuge in classicalities under the idea that a lofty 
subject would make a lofty poem, and Lave thus created a 
kind of prejudice against l)agan deities or pagan machinery 


* Tho volume of 1893, wc observe, has been re-ipsucil without any 
kind of alteration or new mutter, but with the mere substitution o£ 
the date ‘ 1896 ’ for ‘ 1893’ on the title-page—a piece of bookseller’s 
jugglery which should be protested against. 
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in poetry. In spite of that, no one finds ^Laodamia’ or 
the * Harp-player on .litiia ’ dull. And Lord de Tabley’s 
classic poems are invitinj^ to the sight; they create a first 
impression of richesse and picturesqiieness which is illusory ; 
and it is curious to consider why. Any one turning over 
rapidly the pages of either Mr. Thompson’s or Lord de 
Tabley’s poems to get that first idea of what kind of picture 
they make on the pages, which we often like to get before 
fairly attacking a poem, might gain very much the same first 
impression from each—that of j)ages shot with colour from 
a profusion of glowing and glittering epithets. But on 
reading the two, lie would find that while Mr. Thompson’s 
adjectives are only the picturesque clothing of his varied 
imagery, Lord de Tabley’s are epithets and nothing more; 
they are entirely superficial decoration ; they do not clothe 
thought, they are there to conceal the absence of it. Poetry 
is not to be concocted by the lavish use of epithet, by 
strewing the page with ^ sapphire bars,’ ^ silver moon,’ ‘ ebon 
‘ cloud,’ ‘ orange sea-wrack,’ ‘ falcon wing,’ ‘ moaning blast,’ 
&c. &e. There are no doubt what are called ‘ fine lines ’ 
from time to time in these classical poems; they are 
dignified in outward manner, bnt they are entirely super¬ 
ficial. The most real poem in the hook is the last one, 
* The 'Haughty Lady conrlemns Love and despises Passion,’ 
an expression of what has possibly more often been felt by 
‘lianghly ladies’ tlian tlio world is aware of; viz.: tliat 1uv(j 
and its natural sequel, ‘ jioor pipe of earthly passion,’ is a, 
lliing beneath her and not to be entoHainctl without derogM- 
tioii of her dignity and self-applause; lier rtn^oll: is expressed 
throughout both with dignity niid energy. It is a pity that 
Lord de Tabley either deceived himself or was deceived by 
his friends inl«) a belief in the superior importance of his 
classical subjects, whereas in fact he had a vein of true 
feeling in what may be called the poetry of modern 
humanity ; and if he would have dropped his decorative 
classicalilies and produced more such poems as ‘ISTuplial 
‘Song’ and ‘Rural Evening,’ he might have gone down to 
posterity as a poet worthy to be had in remembrance. 

TJje ijioems of Mr. Davidson belong to the opposite scliool; 
that in which the poet’s main object is either to enforce a 
moral or to tell a tragic tale, the literary form being in either 
case obviously regarded as a matter of secondary importance 
so long as the moral or the incident is cleaidy and emphati¬ 
cally set forth. This attitude is the popular one in the present 
day, when the moral aspect of art is so much emphasised j 
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and we even find Mr. Davidson spoken of as onr leading^ and 
most promising poet. It may be questioned whether he has 
shown, so far, much claim to be considered as a poet at all, 
in the full and complete sense of the word. He has pro¬ 
duced some striking narratives and parables in verse, but in 
almost all cases it is the thing which is told rather than the 
manner of telling it which holds the attention of the reader. 
The inventive and thoughtful faculty is strong in him j the 
shaping faculty is weak; and poetry is not complete without 
the union and interpenetration of both faculties. The most 
remarkable as well as the largest poem in the ‘ Ballads and 
‘ Songs ’ volume is that entitled ‘ A Ballad in Blank Verse 
‘ of the Making of a Poet.’ It is a study of a phenomenon 
which may be said to be characteristic of the present genera¬ 
tion—the rebellion of the natural or pagan mind against the 
restrictions of the religious creed. An ardent and imagina¬ 
tive youth, his fancy full of dreams of ‘ the fair humanities ’ 
of pagan mythology, is the son of a stern couple of Puritans 
of the old stock, whose hearts are >vellnigh broken at the 
contemplation of his apparently callous indifference to all 
which they liohl not OTily ns most sacred, but as necessary to 
eternal salvulion. While tluiy would ask - 

‘ “ If on the instiint death slnmld suunnon you, 

What doom would tlio eterufil Jiidgo pronounce ? ” 

A vi.fion rose before him; and tlio sound 
Husky and plaintive of his father’s voice, 

KJeoined unintelligildo and allir. 
lie saw Apollo on the Dardan beach ; 

I’he waves lay still; the winds hung motionless, 

And held their breath to hear the rebel god, 

Conqucreil and d(>omcd, with stormy sobbing song, 

Ami crushing discords of his goldin lyre, 

Keluctuntly compel the walls of Troy, 

Unquarried and unhewn, in supple lines 
And massive strength to rise about the town.’ 

Worse still, ho had visions of the Cyprian Aphrodite, ‘ all 
* one blush and glance of passion,’ and failing her— 

‘ He sought the outcast Aphrodite, dull, 

Tawdry, nnbeautiful, but still divine, 

Even in the dark streets of a noisome port ’— 

perhaps a not improbable anticlimax under the circum¬ 
stances. After his mother has died of grief over his defec¬ 
tions, In pure pity to his father he professes penitence and 
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receives the sacrament, only to rush away and walk at 
evening by the purple firth and see ‘ brown locks upon the 
‘ brine,’ to rebel yet further against the creed of his fathers 
in propounding the view that man is the only godlike thing 
in the universe, thus sinning ‘ the unpardonable sin ’ in the 
eyes of his stern father, who in his passionate affection would 
be willing to be eternally lost with his beloved son rather than 
separate from him for eternity, but that he was elect unto 
salvation. The fatln.M* dies, and the poet is free to recover 
from his remorse and indulge liis ideal:— 

‘ No creed for me ! I am a man upaii: 


I am a man set by to t)vciiicar 
The inner harmony, the very time 
Of Nature’s lieart; to ho a tlioroughfare 
For all the pageantry of Time; 

winter shall ply 

llis ancient cial't, soldering the years with ice; 
And spring appear caught in a loalless brake, 
Breathless with wonder and the tears hall' dried 
LTpon her human cheek ; sntiiiner sliall conic 
And waste his pat'-ion like a jiroilia.il 
ibght roi.il’y ; and antinmi spend lier gold 
FrcC'lKin led like a harlot; men lo know, 
W^omou to love arc wiiitiiio: cverywliere.’ 


Hero wo may ‘put Schramm’s pipe in his mouth again 
his philosophy is not, after all, very now; but the a:i- 
tagojiism botwi’iMi tlto religious and llio pig.m dov/ of life 
is certainly put Avith considorsiblo pow.-v and pathos. A 


similar idea 


is at the root of the most striking of the shorter 


poems, ‘ The Ballad of a Nun,’who broke away from the 
eoiivent in tiio unquenchable desiro to taste of natural 


human love and become 


‘sister io the mountains’ and to 


the sun and moon, and after all was permitted lo die in 'the 
odour of sanctity. But hero again the interest Is more in 
the idea than in the treatment of it, and this is more 


emphatically the case with ‘Thirty Bob a Week,’ whicli 
might have been a fine and pathetic poem were it not defiled 
(ill a literary sense) by the futile realism involved in the use 
of slang. Dialect is one thing, slang is aiiotlier. Hlang is 
death to poetry; even a Avriter of such natural poetic gifts 
as Mr. Kipling has cut his OAvn throat with it. The finest 
page in the book, in point of poetic style, is that in which, 
in a ]X)em entitled ‘ After the End,’ a question is asked 
>vhich must have occurred to many au ardent mind in con- 
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templating that distant but inevitable end of planetary life 
with which niodoni science threatens us;— 


* After the end of all things, 

After the years are s})enf, 

After the loom is broken, 

After the robe is rent, 

Will there bo hearts a-boating. 

Will friend converse with friend, 

Will men and women bn lovers 
After the end ? 

Hoses and dews, the stars and the grass, 
Kingdoms and homes like fashions must pass, 
Seedtime and harv’e->t, sunshine and rain 
Cease and be welcomed never again; 

I’lut passion and power, courage and truth, 
Grace and delight and beauty and youth, 

Will they go out like the lights at a ball, 
With sun, moon, and stars at the end of all? ’ 


Such a passage illustrates one mission of a poet—one which 
the late Poet Laureate so largely fulfilled for his own 
generation—that of giving poetic voice to the prevalent 
thoughts and longings of liis contoinporarics; and in this 
poem it is done in language which is effective from its 
very simplicity and sincerity as well as from its musical 
versilioation. The ‘ Pleet Street l<]clogues,^ which are 
imaginary convinsations between newspaper men in the 
intervals of routine work at the office, contain some pleasant 
fancy and some real feeling, and are worth turning over; 
but they have little literary vahu*, aii-d many of the coiiversa- 
tions tossed to and fro in verse might as well ha\e been 
written in prose, lint there is room to expect more and 
better things from Mr. Davidson when he has realised that 


the form in poetry is as important as the Ihouglit. 

Mr. F. K. Slatham’s volume of poems is disappointing, 
inasmuch as while the lirst poem in the book is a fine one, 
botli in passionate feeling and in stately verse, there is 
nothing in the further contents of the volume at all on the 
same level. They arc well written in a literary sense, but 
they give tlie impression of having been written as stray 
poems on various occasions, ratlior witli the object of giving 
utterance to a reflexion in verso than with any serious aim 
at the production of poetry, and then collected to form a 
volume. There are many volumes of j)oetry thus produced, 
no doubt; but there is evidence, at all events in the first 
poem, that the author could do more than this, and poets 
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who moan business should go to work in a more serious 
spirit. The first poem, * Gianetta/ is strung upon a slender 
thread of narrative, hinted at rather tban told. The heroine, 
the daughter of an old Italian painter, has given all she had to 
give of love to a patrician friend and patron of her father, 
who had been unaware of her parentage at the time, and on 
discovering it is indignant with lier for having tempted or 
allowed him unwittingly to dishonour the child of his. friend, 
while she appeals to him to undo the wrong by marriage, 
receiving merely a haughty refusal accompanied by a request 
for another meeting. She keeps the appointment only to 
slay her lover and, in a revulsion of remorse, to turn the 
weapon against herself. She arms herself with an antique 
poniard from her father’s stores— 

‘ A ruby crowned the hilt, a drop of blood, 

That seemed to nmke suggestion to the blade; 

It fixed her glance a moment while she stood 
Testing the point, and for that instiint made 
Sutdi strange conl'nsioii of her fi.xed intent 
That at her feet she dro])pi'd hate’s instrument.’ 

The harsh diction of the last line is no doubt intentional. 
There is a pathetic picture of her last sight of her father 
slumbering before the unfinished painting in which she re¬ 
cognises her own fair form, which shall not live to mock her 
memory should she never return - 

‘Still noiselessly within the door she .stei)ped. 

And from her breast tbc fateful weapon (irewf 
From top to base the murderous sentence ere])!.’ 

The meeting of the pair, the progress throngh the dark 
city, ‘ guilt and vengeance side by side,’ leads up to the 
double tragedy:— 

‘ the daylight’s early glow 

Looked through the panes and uiiglit have deemed they slept 
Save for the purple rivulet that crept 


That slowly crept from her invaded side 
Around the base of Jove’s dcseiled bills, 

To feed a lake whose slovv-congealing tide 
iSeemed like the fence of their divided wills; 

Of hers, whose love became a wa.sting (ire, 

Of his, whose death revived her slain desire.’ 

We have not quoted the most powerful passages j but the 
effect of the poem lies in its sustained style as a whole 
VOL. CLXXXIII. NO. CCCLXXVl. L L 
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(in spite of an occasional faulty line), and the unrelenting 
manner in which the passion marches from stanza to stanza. 
Among the minor poems in the volume the most individual 
are * The Beacon,* a pretty and touching sea idyll, ‘ Maxwell 
‘ Square,’ and a short figurative poem entitled ‘ The Dagger.* 
‘ A Dip into Keats * is a fine sonnet. 

The collection a..vl publication of the posthumous poems 
of Christina Rossetti will neither add to nor injure her fame 
as a poet, though it serves to strengthen the feeling of almost 
reverent afiection with which she must be regarded even by 
those who know her only through her published works. 
There is nothing in the * New Poems * equal to the best of 
what she had already given us, and some of them were 
certainly not worth preservation except for personal reasons; 
but the volume as a whole is one that we are glad to have. 
To turn it over is to stray through a kind of hortua inclusus 
of sweet and tender musings, embodied in verse which is 
always flowing and spontaneous, as if it were the natural 
medium of expression of the writer’s thoughts. There are 
one or two poems which display a power above the general 
level of the book, of which the most noteworthy is ‘ Look on 
‘ this picture and on this,’ the remorse of a man who has 
been rapt away from allegiance to his first love by a stronger 
but less worthy attractioT), but still recognises the superior 
purity of the soul he has deserted. What shall be the last 
end of it all ?— 

‘ The tearless lender eyes are closed, the tender lips aie dumb — 

I Hhall not see or lio.'ir tlicm more until that day shall come: 

Then they must speak; what will they say ?—what then will be 
the sum ? 

Shall wo stand upon the left, and she upon the right— 

W« smirched with endless death and shame, she glorified in white— 
Will she sound our accusation in intolerable light V 

Mr, Bridges in all his writings is essentially an artist, 
but we do not quite see what he is aiming at in his 
dramatic poem, ‘The Humours of the Court,’ professedly 
based on two dramas by Lope and Calderon. It is a tale 
of innocent intrigue in some Court of which neither date 
nor place is indicated, save for the reference to Milan 
as a neighbouring city, and in which the characters are 
rather stage puppets than real men and women. As an 
acting play, with some little alteration and condensation, it 
might succeed, since the actors might be able to fill oat into 
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the semblance of flesh-and-blood humanity the figures which 
seem so little real on the page. As a poem for reading it 
is not interesting, though polished in style and lit up 
occasionally by a very subdued and quiescent humour, occa¬ 
sionally by a touch of genuine feeling which comes as a 
kind of surprise amid the artificial character of the whole, 
as if it belonged to another world than that in which the 
personages perform their evolutions. The short poems 
added to the volume include an ‘ Ode for Founder’s Day at 
‘ Eton College,’ which, in its sincere, sympathetic, and manly 
tone, is worthy of the author of the sonnet on Anglo-Indian 
visitors at Florence.* 

It is a satisfaction to reflect that in the course of our 
short review of recent poetry we have had the happiness of 
being able to welcome the appearance of one new poet of 
the highest order of genius. It is not every day that one 
can chronicle such an event. 

• See ‘ The Growth of Love.’ 
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Aet. XI .—Democracy and Liberty. By William Edwakd 

Hartpolb Lecky. London, New York, and Bombay: 

1896. 

^HERE are few men better qualified than Mr. Lecky to 
describe the course of the great democratic movement 
which, during the space of a single lifetime, has been sweeping 
with ever-increasing force through the civilised and progres¬ 
sive nations of the world. The historian of the England 
of the Eighteenth Century has turned his eyes from the 
past to the present, and has produced a great work which, 
though it will be studied with different feelings by different 
readers—with sympathy or disapproval, according to the 
individual bias or temperament of each—will undoubtedly 
take a permanent place with the best political literature of 
our time. 

Whither does this great movement tetidl^ How does the 
adoption of the democratic spirit in ever greater and greater 
degree into the political institutions of our own and other 
countries answer in actual practice ? Does it produce pure, 
wise, and steady administration of public affairs ? Will 
democracy in its ultimate developeinents be found incom¬ 
patible with individual liberty ? What is the beat way of 
protecting ourselves against the dangers to which a demo¬ 
cratic system seems to be (?speeially exposed ? 

Those who have read the works ol Tocqueville and John 
Stuart Mill, of Bagehot, of Sir Henry Maine, and of Mr. 
Bryce, are familiar with the hopes and the fears that 
have influenced the most thoughtful minds on these great 
questions of our time. As years pass on our experience 
widens and ripens. Mr. Lecky examines the most salient 
features of democracy in the United States and in France, 
as well ns in England, by the light of events which are still 
passing before our eyes. He has painted with a vigorous 
hand a picture of democracy up to date. To our thinking 
his colours are too dark. To us, the political horizon, 
though not free from clouds, seems far less gloomy than it 
does to him. His book is, however, intended as a warn¬ 
ing, and he does well to point out the undoubted evils and the 
undeniable drawbacks that have accompanied the democratic 
movement, in a much greater measure, it must be said, in 
other countries than in our own. Against these he invites 
his countrymen to take in time due precaution. 

In his preface Mr. Lecky tells us that he has never been 
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engaged, till he became member for Dublin University only 
two months ago, in active political life. His position has 
been the more independent standpoint of a thoughtful 
observer of contemporary politics, from the turmoil of which 
he has held himself aloof. Yet throughout his book Mr. 
Lecky endeavours to write in the character of a practical 
statesman rather than in that of the political theorist. ‘ How 
‘ does it work ? ’ is the question he is always asking as to each 
institution. He makes no attempt to build upon abstract or 
preconceived political principles. If the doctrines of absolute 
political equality, of the rule of more numbers, of the 
‘ Rights of Man,’ produce, when carried into practice, satis¬ 
factory results, by all means let us accept them. If, on the 
other hand, the ‘ hereditary principle,’ for instance in the 
constitution of a second chamber, serves a useful purpose, 
wo should be foolish to discard it out of regard to mere 
abstract theory. It is needless to say that Mr. Lecky has 
always present to his mind a very high ideal of statesman¬ 
ship, and that the manceuvrea and tricks of politicians con¬ 
tending for power, and apparently thinking only of how 
they shall win votes, draw from him very vigorous expres¬ 
sions of righteous indignation, soinetiinos not unmixed with 
contempt. His style is always admirably clear and forcible, 
and his book affords a useful reminder to English writers 
that their language is never so delightful and never so tell¬ 
ing as when it is simple and free from all affectation and 
obscurity. Let us turn, however, from the form to the 
substance of his teaching. 

Mr. Lecky takes a very wide range. He does not concern 
himself solely with the working of political institutions, 
though it is his treatment of this part of his subject with 
which we propose here chiefly to deal. Democracy is con¬ 
sidered in relation to religion and religious liberty. The 
growth of English toleration, the spread of priestly influence 
in Ireland, British rule and the native religions of India, the 
suppression of Mormonism by the United States, are all 
discussed. A very interesting chapter points out the iin- 
historical and unscriptural basis upon which the puritanical 
theory of Sunday observance has been reared. Marriage as 
a secular or as a religious institution, the conflict between 
secularism and religion in France and Germany over educa¬ 
tion, and the minor difficulties which beset national education 
at home, laws against drunkenness and gambling, are all 
treated j and very careful attention is given to socialistic 
projects, Henry George and Bellamy, the national workshops 
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of Louid Blanc, municipal industrial undertaking's, unearned 
increments, eight-hour bills, and other plans, wise and 
foolish, for ameliorating the condition of the people, which 
have found more or less popular favour at different periods 
either at home or abroad. It is, however, with Democracy 
as the steam power which drives existing political machinery, 
especially in England, that we propose here to concern 
ourselves; and we are therefore compelled to leave much 
interesting matter contained in these volumes entirely 
undiscussed. 

Even the philosophic historian yields to the ordinary 
human weakness of dreaming of a departed ‘ golden age.’ 
Mr. Lecky, however, differs from the poets in placing this 
happy period at a very recent date. ‘ It does not appear to 
‘ me that the world has ever seen a better constitution than 
‘ England enjoyed between the Reform Bill of 1832 and the 
* Reform Bill of 1867.’* This sentence at once marks off 
Mr. Lecky from that numerous body of modern writers who 
discover in the Great Reform Bill the first fatal symptoms of 
that special disease of the present century—democratic 
decline! It is time to protest against the travesty of modern 
history with which the reading public is becoming too well 
acquainted. In a recent work,t in some respects of no little 
merit, readers are invited to see in the statesmanship of 
leading reformers like Lord Grey and Lord Johft Russell 
sheer blindness as to the road along which they were 
beckoning the British people. Had they only known what 
was coming, and acted in accordance with this knowledge, 
they would have been foremost' in their opposition to 
i-eform! For true wisdom of statesmanship wo are more 
than once requested to listen to the utterances of the Duke 
of Wellington, whose transcendent services to his country 
can indeed never be forgotten, and whose integrity and 
patriotism are beyond ail praise, but whose insight into the 
politics of his day, and whose appreciation of tlie forces at 
work in the constitution, may be judged by the prophecy 
that the passage of the Reform Bill of 1832 would be the 
immediate destruction of the Constitution, ‘ that the race of 
^ English gentlemen ’ would not long survive it, and that it 
would soon become impossible to govern England except 
through the army! 

• Vol. i. p. 18. 

t ‘ Bevclopemcnt of Parliament during the Nineteenth Century,’ 
by Q. Lowes Dickinson. 
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Accordiug to these writers, that portion of the aristocracy 
that lent itself to reform was guilty of a blind abdication of 
an authority eminently beneficial to the people, and was 
unconsciously aiding and abetting a revolution which could 
end only in national disaster. This, wo repeat, is to present 
the public with the merest travesty of history. That the 
great changes in our political system rendered necessary 
by our changed circumstances have come about peacefully 
and without rupture with the past, that ‘ revolution ’ in the 
ordinary sense of the term has been avoided, and that from 
1832 to 1896 the country has enjoyed stable and, on the 
whole, just and wise government, are results which are due 
to the progressive widening of the basis upon which our 
constitution rests, and to the fact that our statesmen have, 
on the whole, kept abreast of the movement of our time. 
Mr. Fox, as Mr. Dickinson opportunely reminds us, as¬ 
serted that the greatest innovation that could be introduced 
into the English Constitution would be to declare that 
there should be no innovation in it; it was its chief excel¬ 
lence that, when time and circumstances required it, it 
admitted of perpetual reform. This language is as true to¬ 
day as it was in Fox’s time. The country has never yet 
known a constitution which it would not have been madness 
to stereotype; and Mr. Lecky’s praise of the system pre- 
vjiiling in his younger days would be misunderstood if it 
were taken to mean more than that whilst it existed it was 
admirably fitted to the conditions and circumstances that 
then prevailed. 

That the system existing in England previously to 1832 
answered as well and lasted as long as it did was due to its 
having reflected for a long period, though very roughly, it 
is true, the actual facts and conditions of English life. The 
peers wielding, in fact, great influence, taking a leading part 
in local movements, exercising by general consent a kind of 
superintendence and precedence amongst their neighbours, 
were naturally, and in accordance with the principle of 
representative government, accorded a very large share of 
influence in the Legislature. The very absence of uni¬ 
formity and symmetry in the electoral system, it was 
argued, served to give in the House of Commons a true 
representation of national sentiment. That nearly half the 
seats in the House of Commons should be filled by members 
who had purchased them for hard cash, or had been ap¬ 
pointed to them by aristocratic patrons, was a system which 
introduced young men of ability into public life, enabled a 
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lar(ve number of members to act upon their independent 
judgement, and in many cases afforded useful stability to a 
ministry bent on forwarding a policy of which the rewards 
could only be sought in a distant future. These arguments 
only need to be recalled in order to mark the entire change 
in the political atmosphere that now surrounds us. 

‘ The old system of representation,’ writes Mr. liScky, ‘ was sup¬ 
ported and consolidated by a tone of political feeling which has so 
completely passed away that it is somewhat difficult to realise the power 
which it once possessed—I mean that strong inflis[>osition to organic 
change, as distinguished from administrative reform, which the best 
statesmen of all parties continually inculcated. They were usually 
ready to meet practical evils as they arose, but they continually depre¬ 
cated any attempt to tamper with the legislative machine itself, except 
under the most imperious necessity. They believed that the system 
of the Constitution had grown up insensibly in accordance with the 
wants of the nation; that it was a highly complex and delicate machine, 
fulfilling many different purposes, and acting in many obscure and far- 
reaching ways, and that a disposition to pull it to pieces in the interests 
of some theory or speculation would iiieviUibly lead to the destruction 
of parliamentary government. A great part of its virtue lay in ihe 
traditionary reverence that surrounded it, in the unwritten rules and 
restrictions that regulated its action. There was no definite wi itten 
constitution that could be appealed to; but in no other form of 
government did tacit understandings, traditional observances, illogical 
but serviceable compromises, bear so great a part.’ 

The statesmen who founded, the American Constitution 
were imbued very deeply with English ide.as. Sir Henry 
Maine has shown us how very close is the resemblance 
between the Constitution of the United States and the 
English system at the end of the eighteenth century.* 
American statesmen, however, chiefly showed their English 
spirit in building with a practical object always in view, 
rather than in rearing a symmetrical edifice in accordance 
with sweeping general principles. 

‘ To divide and restrict power; to secure jn’operty; to check the 
appetite for oigauie change; to guard individual liberty against the 
tyranny of the multitude, a.s -well as against the tyranny of an indi¬ 
vidual or a class; to infuse into American political life a spirit of con¬ 
tinuity and of sober and moderate freedom, were the ends which the 
great American statesmen set before them, and which they in a large 
measure attained.’ (p. 8 ) 

It is true that the authors of the American Declara¬ 
tion of Independence had taken their stand upon ‘ natural 
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* rights.* They there asserted that all men are created equal, 
and that amongst the inalienable rights with which the 
Creator had endowed them arc life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness—assertions found compatible for ninety years 
with the existence in the United States of a system of the 
most complete slavery the world has ever seen. As a 
general rule, however, English statesmen on either side of 
the Atlantic have shown a desire to deal with the practical 
difficulties of government, mther than to follow out to 
logical conclusions some grand political principle. 

In Prance we find ourselves in another atmosphere. The 
minds of men had at the end of the eighteenth century 
become imbued with the teaching of Rousseau. Freedom 
must of necessity rest on absolute political equality. Each 
citizen must have one vote, and each vote must have the 
same value; The whole system rested on the idea of natural 
and inalienable rights. The terrible year 1793 witnessed 
the completion of the Constitution on principles of demo¬ 
cratic equality. The Convention decreed that ‘ the sovereign 
‘ people is the universality of French citizens,* and the Con¬ 
stitution was ratified by direct universal suffrage. This 
theory, that each change in the Constitution should be ratified 
by direct popular vote, showed great vitality, and Mr. Lecky 
does well to point out that ‘ successive governments soon 
‘ learnt how easily a plebiscite vote could be secured and 
‘ directed by a strong executive, and how useful it might 
‘ become to screen or to justify usurpation.’ No fine phrases 
about the ‘ sovereign people * can disguise the fact that the 
plebiscite has proved the readiest and most formidable 
instrument in the hands of tyrants for the striking down 
of popular liberty. Constitutional government and the par¬ 
liamentary system prevailed in I'l’ance during the bourgeois 
ascendency, which lasted from 1830 to 1818, and, ‘by a 
‘ happy coincidence, the king in mind and character was in 
‘ perfect harmony with the representatives of the people. 

‘ Constitutional government was carried out during tlieae 
‘ years faithfully, and in some respects even brilliantly; but 
‘ it was tainted by much corruption, and it rested on an 
‘ electorate of much less than a quarter of a million.* 

Mr. Lecky looks with much favour upon those parliamen¬ 
tary institutions which give predominant pow'er to the 
middle classes, and, as has been already said, he considers 
that our own system reached its highest developemcnt during 
the years 1832-1867, before the submerging of the ten- 
Ijoundcr in the deluge of a household franchise electorate. 
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' The conetituencles at that time coincided very substantially with 
the area of public opinion. Every one who will look facts honestly in 
the face can convince himself that the public opinion of a nation is 
something very diflerent from the votes that can be extracted from all 
the individuals who compose it. There are multitudes in every nation 
who contribute nothing to its public opinion ; who never give a serious 
thought to public affairs, who have no aponbineous wish to take any 
part in them; who, if they are induced to do so, will act under the 
complete direction of individuals or organisations of another class. The 
landlord, the clergyman, or dissenting minister or priest, the lociil 
agitator, or the public'house keeper, will direct their votes, and in a 
pure democracy the art of winning and accumulating these votes will 
become one of the chief parti of practical politics.' 

There is much truth in these observations; yet assuredly 
we should make a great mistake to leave many other con¬ 
siderations out of sight, and to accept in its entirety the 
melancholy conclusion at which Mr. Lecky arrives—viz. 
‘ that the evil of evils in our present politics is that the 
‘ constituencies can no longer be trusted, and their power is 
‘ so nearly absolute that the}' have almost a complete con- 
* ti’ol over the well-being of the empire.* Have we really 
arrived at such a pass that triumphant and multitudinous 
ignorance outweighs in the government of the country the 
education, the capacit}^ and the wisdom that belong to the 
few ? If so, we are of Mr. Lecky’s opinion, that our condi¬ 
tion is bad indeed. In vigorous language, with every word 
of which we agree, he asks upon what principle of repre¬ 
sentation statesmen would deny to 4,000 graduates of an 
Irish university the privileges enjoyed in some western 
district or decaying county towni where the ‘ illiterates * 
are driven like sheep to tJie polling booth by agitators or 
priests.* 

‘ Surely it would lx; iiupos.^iblo to exaggerate the fatuity of these 
atbicks upon univereity repve.sentation; ami the men who make them 
have rarely the excuse of honest ignorance. With many the true 
motive is simply a desire to extinguish constimencie.s which return 
members oppoj^cd to their politics, and at the same time, by depreciat¬ 
ing the great centres of intelIigeuco,'to flatter the more ignorant voters. 
It is a truth which ehouhi never be forgotten, that in the field of 
politics the spirit of servility and sycophancy no longer shows itself in 
the adulation of kings and nobles. Faithful to its old instinct of 
grovelling at the foot of power, it now carries its homage to 
another shrine. The men who in former ages tvould have .sought 


* Mr. Lecky states in his preface that the passages treating of Irish 
University representation were written befom he had the slightest 
notion that he would ever himself represent an Irish University. 
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by Byzantine flattery to win power tlirougli the favour of an 
enipct'or or a prince, will now bo found declaiming on platforms about 
iniquity of privilege, extolling the matclilosa wisdom and nobility of 
the masses, systematically trying to excite their passions or their 
jealousies, and to win them by bribes and flatteries to their side. 
Many of those who are doing their best to reduce the influence of 
education and intelligence in English politics are highly cultivated 
men, who owe to university cducatioi\ all that they are, though they 
are now imitating—usually with awkward and overstrained clFort— 
the rant of the vulgar demagogue. They have taken their lino in 
public life, and some of them have attained their ends. £ do not 
think that the respect of honest men will form any large part of their 
reward.’ (Vol. i. p. 25.) 

The fact is that in every popular constituency it is, and 
has always been, the case that the inajorit}’ of electors on 
the electoral roll must be less educated, less wise, and less 
capable than a minority of them. In the happy days of the 
ten-pounders ii is absolutely certain that a majority of 
electors in every constituency in the country was composed 
of the more ignorant, not of the most educated, portion of 
the electorate. Nay, in the University of Dublin itself, which 
has recently done itself honour in returning Mr. Lecky to 
the House of Commons, do we not find that the men of dis¬ 
tinction, the men who have taken honours, the men of wide 
learning, are far outnumbered by the ruck of those less 
brilliant beings who have scraped tlirough the examination 
for an ordinary degree? In Great Britain, at least, politiciil 
divisions lia.ve not been in the past, and are not now, drawn 
on lines such as these. Ifero and there it may be the case 
that a contest has been fought between knowledge and 
ignorance; but to assert that such a state of things is usual 
throughout the country as a whole is to give a very incorrect 
impression of the real play of forces in the constituencies. 

For our part, wo do not deplore the successive enlarge¬ 
ments of the electoral franchise that have taken place since 
1832. Reform Bills have not caused that ‘ democratisation ’ 
which has swept over the face of the country. Changed 
habits of life, changed ways of thinking, universal education, 
a cheap newspaper press, have arisen amongst us. New 
forces have been brought into play, and Parliament has 
done wisely to give them constitutional recognition. In the 
year 1832 the representation of the people in the House of 
Commons had become little better than a caricature, and 
the attempt of the Tory party to perpetuate the old system 
brought the country to the verge of revolution. But the 
country did not cease to grow in 1832. On the contrary. 
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progress became more rapid than ever. The electoral 
system before 1867, were it in force in 1896, would prove 
utterly inadequate to represent the real opinion of the 
people. The constituencies would be found not to ‘ coincide,* 
to use Mr. Lecky’s expression, with the area of public 
opinion. ‘ Few pages,’ says Mr. Lecky, with perfect truth, 

‘ in our modern political history are more discreditable than 
‘ the history of the “Conservative” Reform Bill of 1867.’ 
The cynical abandonment of political principle by a great 
leader and party was, indeed, even more than matched by 
the action of Mr. Gladstone and the larger portion of the 
Liberal party in 1886 ; yet it is interesting to observe that 
the particular parliamentary action which Mr. Lecky so 
severely censures was that of a parliament elected upon 
that very limited suffrage which he himself so highly com¬ 
mends, Parliaments, we are told, have not proved successful, 
except where they have been founded upon a restricted 
ohictoral franchise. Surely it is clear that, in certain stages 
of national growth, a restricted system will give us the best 
procurable parliament, whilst at later stages a parliament 
will neither enjoy general respect itself, nor be able to give 
power to the Government of its choice, unless it feels that it 
has behind it the sympathy and support of the bulk of 
the people. Much is often said in condemnation of the last 
Reform Act, which abolished the distinction between tlie 
county and the borough franchise. That distinction had 
become an absurd anachronism before it was abolished. 
The towns had, in many parts of the country, long spread 
themselves into what were no longer rural districts, except 
in the contemplation of an Act of Parliament which was 
out of date; moreover, hundreds of thousands of truly 
rural householders had in 1885 become as capable of u 
responsible exercise of the franchise as had been a large 
proportion of the ten-poiindcrs of 18-12. It would be as 
possible in the present day to maintain a stable English con¬ 
stitution oil the older limited franchises as to give renewed 
vitality to the feudal system. 

No one can fairly lay the blame of Mr. Disraeli’s betrayal 
of Conservative principles upon the faulty character of the 
electorate established by the Act of 1832 ; neither would it 
be just to blame household franchise in 1886 for Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s sudden abandonment of the principles of a lifetime. 
Indeed, in each of these cases the constituencies condemned 
the action of the party leader. Mr. Gladstone, it should 
never be forgotten, possessed up to 1886 an almost unprece- 
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dented hold over the respect and affection of the masses of 
his countrymen. To break with the groat leader of a life¬ 
time was no easy duty. Yet never again, after the general 
election of 1885, could the British electorate be induced to 
trust Mr. Gladstone. They condemned him in 1880 and 
in 1892, and in 1895 they coiidemnod with a still more 
terrible condemnation those who, without the protection of 
his great personality, still advocated the Gladatonian policy, 
and still pretended to the Liberal name. The events of the 
years 1867 and 1886 gave, no doubt, a great shock to the public 
conscience. The ‘evil of evils’ was not that the constUa- 
encies had shown themselves unworthy of trust. Can we 
say as much in those years of our leading statesmen ? 

Amongst modern nations, France was the earliest to build 
its political system upon extreme democratic principles. 
There the great division of lauded property has undoubtedly 
given a basis of stability to popular government which 
would be wanting elsewhere, whilst the almost stationary 
number of the people has relieved the State from that 
pressure of population upon means of subsistence which has 
so often been the cause of political disturbance. Mr. Lecky’s 
rapid summary of the main lessons to be learned from French 
experience is worthy of the most careful attention. At the 
Revolution of 1848, as he reminds us, France passed at a 
single bound from an electorate of about 225,000 voters to 
universal manhood suffrage, and it was to this great body 
of the people that Louis Napoleon directly apjjealed against 
the attempt of the rx?gislative Assembly again to narrow the 
limits of the electorate. Upon a plebiscite was founded the 
absolutism of Napoleon III.; and a second plebiscite at the 
very end of his reign gave at the same time a national ratifi¬ 
cation to his project of making trial of a more real parlia¬ 
mentary system, and confirmed him in power in spite of the 
furious denunciations of his foes. Then came the Franco- 
German War, which, instead of saving the Empire, hurled it 
to its fall. 

‘ Few things in French history are more mournfully significant 
than that the streets of Paris were illuminated the night after the 
disaster of Sedan was known. In the eyes of the party which now 
ruled the triumph of the Kcpublic more than compensated for the 
most terrible calamity iliat had ever befallen their country. One of 
the princifial streets in Paris still bears the name of the Fourth of 
September, the day when this revolution was accomplished. It is, 
apparentlv, still legarded us a day of which they may be proud.’ 
(i. p. .3f.) 
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Twenty-lire years have since passed away, and how little 
has French democracy accomplished to realise the hopes of 
those who, at the end of the eighteenth century, seemed 
almost to expect from that political system a new heaven 
and a new earth ! Experience of many systems has taught 
the world, in this direction at all events, to moderate its 
expectations; and Mr. Lecky notices, as peculiarly charac¬ 
teristic of our time, the fact that political ideals have lost 
their power of exciting vehement enthusiasm. It was the 
favourite charge against the ‘bourgeois government’ of 
Louis Philippe that France no longer enjoyed the brilliancy 
and prominence in Europe that were her due. ‘ She 
‘appeared,’ according to Lamartine and the leading re¬ 
formers of his day, * like a dowdy, ill-dressed figure in the 
‘concert of nations.’ The course of the present Eepublic 
has destroyed the fanaticism of 1793, of 1830, and of ISIS. 
Our closer acquaintance with French and American de¬ 
mocracy has produced its effect. ‘ The ideals and utopias 
‘ that float before the popular imagination are of another 
‘ kind. They point rather to great social and industrial 
‘ changes, to redistributions of wealth, to a dissolution of 
‘ the present fabric of society.’ 

Whilst the recent democratic republicanism of France 
has been marked by an entire absence of brilliancy, and 
whilst the instability of its successive administrations has 
excited the pitying astonishment of Europe, the political 
system has conspicuously failed in bringing to Frenchmen 
either an increase of true liberty or a pure and businesslike 
management of the national affairs'. Dependent though the 
French Government is upon the support of the working 
classes, legislation in working-class questions has lagged 
behind that of England. But it is in the financial policy 
and administration of the two countries that the greatest 
contrast is to be found. Mr. Lecky, indeed, draws a terrible 
picture of the indebtedness caused by the calculated extrava¬ 
gance of successive French governments. Here there is no 
question of painting in too dark colours. Mr. Lecky quotes 
figures which are beyond dispute, and points to the frequent 
observations of the most eminent French economists of the 
day. Frenchmen have established a character throughout the 
world for the possession of business qualities. They seem 
to be pre-eminently ‘ good managers,’ and almost by nature 
frugal. Yet democratic representation has not brought to 
the front in the management of the national business this 
sti'ong characteristic of the race. At the end of the Napo- 
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leonic wars the national debt of defeated France was the 
merest fraction of the gigantic sum under which victorious 
England bent. By 1848 about million pounds a year had 
been added to the interest of the French debt. It was then 
about a fourth of the debt of England, and it had increased 
to a third when, four years later, the JGinpIre started on its 
career. It was the policy of the Emperor to keep taxes low, 
and to meet out of loans his gigantic expenditure upon wars 
and public works. Before the coinineucement of the war of 
187Q, the French debt had risen to 500 millions of pounds. 
Between 1870 and 1874 the German indemnity of 200 
millions, and an almost equal amount caused by the war 
expenditure of the French themselves, were raised by further 
loans. For a short time, indeed, during the ascendency of 
M. Thiers, there prevailed a careful administration of the 
national finances ; but since 1878 a prodigality greater even 
than that of the Empire began, and has not yet come to an 
end. 

‘ The annual debt charge in 1802 was about 50,000,000/., about 
double the interest of the present dcl)t of Groat Britiun; and in the 
twelve years of perfect peace from 1881 to 1892 France increased 
her debt by 200,000,000/.—a sum equal to the whole war indemnity 
of 1870. And this debt is exclusive of the large and rapidly growing 
debts of the commune.s and municipalities.’ 

It is not merely the military and naval policy of the 
country that has entailed this gigantic outlay. It is the 
extravagant expenditure upon unreinunerative public works, 
and it is this that excites the apprehensions of French 
economists. The great object has been to win the favour of 
the working classes by giving them employinent. Hence 

‘ these works have been extended to every department, almost to every 
commune, as a reward for supporting the governmeiil. Much of this 
kind was done, especially at J’aris, nndcr the Second Empire; but 
the system never acquired the enormous extension and extravagance 
it has assumed under the Kcpublic.’ 

History has given many examples of governments which, 
though corrupt, have economically administered the affairs 
of the nation. Corruption in a great democracy takes, how¬ 
ever, a form of necessity more deadly to the national 
prosperity. Whole classes, not merely individuals, have to 
be corrupted. Jobs and sinecures were the small cash with 
which, in other times, statesmen bought support. But now 
corruption, to be successful, must be on a grander scale. 

* Wars, overgrown armBroents, policies that shnke credit and plunder 
large olasses, laws that hamper industry, the forms of corruption which 
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bribe constituencies or classes by great public expenditure, by lavish, 
partial, unjust taxation—these are the things that really ruin the 
finances o£ a nation. To m mt of these evils unqualified democracies 
are especially liable.’ 

Gi’eat as are the resources of the French nation, can any 
country endure for a long series of years extravagance such 
as this? The Panama scandals have borne melancholy 
witness to the low tone of public life. And Scherer is 
quoted to prove that under French democracy extravagance 
ia popular, whilst economy has no friends. , 

‘ Nearly every deputy enters the Chamber encumbered with many 
promises to individuals. The main object of his policy is usually to 
secure his election after four years, and the methods by which this 
may be done are well known. There is the branch line of railroad 
wliich must bo ol>tiiine(l for the district; there is the fountain that 
should be erected in tlie public place; there is, perhaps, even the re¬ 
storation of the parish church to be effected. But it is not less import¬ 
ant that all public oflices which carry with tliem any local influence 
should be in the hands of his supporters, lie therefore at once puts 
pressure on the government, which usually j)urchases his support by 
giving him the patronage he desires. There is a constant shifting in 
the smaller local offices. Never, it is said, were there so many dis- 
misstils and change.^ in these offices as during the llepublic, and they 
have been mainly due to the desire of the deputies to make room for 
their 8upporter.s or their children. The idea that a vote is a personal 
favour, establishing a claim to a personal r<!\vard. has rapidly spread. 
At the same time, any vote in I'avoiir of public work.s, and especially 
public works in his own constituency, any reorg.anisiition that tend.s 
to increase the number of men in government employment, increases 
the popularity of the deputy. The socialistic spirit takes different 
forms in different countries, and this is the form it seems specially 
adopting in France.’ (V^ol, i. p. 50.) 

There, even more than elsewhere, the representative chamber 
has entirely ceased to be a check on extravagance. A large 
proportion of the deputies are, beyond all things, ‘ agents 
‘for instigating to expense.’ The local caucus governs the 
deputy, who in his turn, under a system of parliamentar}' 
groups and weak ministries, exercises exaggerated influence 
on the administration. 

These are the selfish and sordid considerations which prevail 
under that much-vaunted democratic Republicanism, where 
orators and poets used to tell Frenchmen to look for the 
triumpli of great ideas and the leadership of great men. 

Mr. Lecky now turns his eyes from the democracy of France 
to that of the United States of America. In recent years 
the American Constitution has been much studied in Eng- 
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lautl, Mr. Bryce and Mr. Albert Dicey liavin" been especially 
useful in brinpjing under the notice of their couiitryiiien the 
more salient differences that exist both in theory and prac¬ 
tice between popular government on the two sides of the 
Atlantic. In its origin, and in the intention of the states¬ 
men who framed it, the American constitnlion was hill of 
safeguards against the dangers of pure domoeracy. A con¬ 
stitution placed out of reach of the ordinary jurist!iction of 
Congress; an executive independent of Congress ; a presi¬ 
dent chosen upon a system designed to give effect to the 
deliberate wishes of the selected few rather than to the 
mass vote of the whole people; a Senate whose constitution 
is a standing protest against the rule of mere numbers; a 
Supreme Court bound to treat as nllra vires such Acts ot 
Congress us it considers in contlict with the constitution — 
these are mighty limitations on a rash or sudden exercise 
of power by" a numerical majority of th<5 people. It is 
true that ‘ deinocratisation ’ has done much since 178;}. 
Manhood suffiugc - no ])art of the constitution--has become 
general tlirough the States. The system by which the pre¬ 
sident is elected, instead of insuring deliberate selection by 
men of w^eight and standing, lias become more maidiliiery for 
recording the mass vote of the people. Jn must cases, too, 
the members of the State legislatures who elect the senators 
have becoino mere instruments to give effi'ct to the ]) 0 ])ular 
vote, rather than been tlioinselves the electors ot the Senati*, 


as was intended. 

In England there is no limitation to the powm- of an Act 
of rarJiamont. Parliament -that is, the sovereign and the 
three estates of the realm- is the most absolute monarch 
tliat the w'orld has seen; for its will is law, and those who 
enforce the law are its servants. Parliament a.s yet has, 
however, never been in theory or in lact the inslruimml ol 
mere numbers. Tt is the fear that the power ol Parliament 
is becoming monopolised by tlie House of Commons, and 
that the House of Commons is itself ceasing to be a fre(j 
deliberative assembly, and is becoming a mere piece of 
machinery to register the v/islies of a bare majority of an 
ignorant and often misguided electorate, that is the leading 
motive of Mr. Lecky’s work. In the United States the con¬ 
stitution is safeguarded, and tlio principal rights of the 
citizen, as regards his person and his property, are protected 
from assault by the Legislature. Dare we in England trust 
our present welfare and our future prosperity to the direct, 
unchecked, and absolute authority of a House of Commons 
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which is ceasing to picture the varieties of English thought 
and feeling and all the diversities of class ? However this 
question may be answered, Mr. Lecky does well to pro¬ 
pound it in all its gravity for the consideration of his 
countrymen. Nothing but good can come of a proper appre¬ 
ciation of the dangers undoubtedly incidental, in a greater 
or less degree, to democratic government. Whether or not 
Mr. Lecky has done full justice to the reasons which cause 
so many of us in the present day to regard the British 
democracy with more of hope than fear is another matter; as 
also is the question of the direction in which we should look 
to protect ourselves against those disasters from which other 
democracies have suffered. 

Mr. Bryce, in his moat interesting and admirable account 
of the working of American constitutions, evidently shares 
to the full that optimistic belief, so common with Americana 
themselves, that everything must at last come right with 
that great democracy. There may be corruption, there may 
be a low tone in public life, wirepullers may have in their 
own interests defrauded the people of their rights of self- 
government—these are all blemishes, most serious blemishes, 
which for the time being stain the fair face of American 
democracy. These things will pass away. They will no 
more ruin the American nation than the corruption under . 
Sir Robert Walpole ruined England. Yet, when Mr. Bryce 
tells us that ‘ the goveriiinont of the cities is the one coii- 
* spicuous failure of the United States’—that there is not a 
large town where the seed of corruption has not sprung 
into vigorous life —and when Mr. Lecky to this adds his 
pertinent comment that more than all other nations are the 
people of the United States becoming a people of townsmen, 
we feel that the failure of democracy has for the time being 
been great indeed. Mr. Lecky once took for his theme 
that truth, so full of import, viz. that the beliefs of different 
ages are determined, not by the evidence in favour of the 
beliefs, but by the * predisposition to believe ’ due to men’s 
surroundings, to their habits of thought, and the mental 
devclopement of the time.* And a similar truth holds as 
strongly of different individuals as of different ages. The 
facts of American democracy are before us, they are common 
ground ; but they maybe studied from the standpoint of the 
weeping or of the laughing philosopher, and how different 
is the re.sult of the study! 
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We cannot afford the space to follow Mr. Lecky through 
his melancholy account of the corruption that dominates 
local and national politics in the United States. The accu> 
racy of the picture he diuws is, we ai’e afraid, beyond 
dispute. Jobbing of contracts, abuses of patronage, over¬ 
charges for public works, purchases of parks because the 
owners wish to sell them, are some of the most frequent 
forms in which the corruption of municipal government has 
shown itself. It is stated that between 1800 and 1880 the 
debts of the cities of the Union grew from one hundred to 
nearly seven hundred millions of dollars ; and, according to 
the New York Commissioners of 1870, ‘ more than half of all 
‘ the city debts in the United States are the direct results of 
‘ intentional and corrupt misrule.* As regards Congress, Mr. 
Bryce, with every desire to give the most favourable account 
he can, has yet described a state of things wliich, according 
to the British standard of politicil morality, is utterly 
scandalous. How is it, asks the Englishman, that American 
citizens can tolerate, with a shrug of the shoulders and a 
smile, so shameful a condition of affairs? Do American 
electors not value honesty in their public men? Are the 
people, indeed, suffering from that moral dissolution ‘ which 
‘ portends the decadence of nations * ? Not so, replies Mr. 
Lecky. ‘ The truth is,* as has already been shown with 
regard to France, ‘ that pure democracy is one of the least 
‘ representative of goveriiineiits. In hardly any other 
‘ country does the best life and energy of the nation flow so 
* habitually apart from politics. Hardly any other nation 
‘ would be more grossly misjudged, if it were mainly judged 
‘ by its politicians and its political life.* 

The contempt into which representative bodies have fallen 
in the United States is a very disheartening result of Trans¬ 
atlantic democracy. That respectable citizens should hold 
themselves aloof from national and local public aftairs as 
almost necessarily unclean is a portentous evil, and can¬ 
not but be fraught with present and future danger to 
the people. Complete popular representation of the whole 
people has so long been the means through which people of 
English blood have sought good government, that it is start¬ 
ling to find the thorough popular distrust now felt in 
America for representative bodies. Washington is governed 
by a commission appointed by Congress. There is a growing 
tendency to give to the mayors of towns almost autocratic 
authority, and to make each responsible for the good 
government of his city. The State legislatures are closely 
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confined within bounds which they cannot break, so that 
*a modern State constitution is more like a code of laws 
‘ than an instrument of representative government.’ Even 
the length of time during which local legislatures shall sit 
is often strictly limited, out of a feeling that they will treat 
the public as their prey, and that the public must be on its 
guard against them. So great is the multiplication of 
elections that genuine public interest flags in ilie perpetual 
rivalry of local nobodies Avho are seeking their own ends; 
and the absence of genuine public spirit leaves the field 
open to the wirepuller, the caucus, and the boss. The 
‘spoils system,’ and the practice of electing judges on a 
short tenure of office, have done incalculable mischief; and 
it is satisfactory that some real attempts are now being 
made to diminish these great causes of abuse. 

After noticing the extravagance of French democracy, it 
would be hardly fair to Franco or to democracy to leave 
unnoticed the manner in which the American Itepublic 
disposed of the gigantic surpluses produced by high pro¬ 
tective duties after the Civil Wav. It was a magnificent 
thing, doubtless, to wipe out the huge debt, even though 
selfish class feeling for protectionism largely assisted that 
policy; but what term slif)uld we apply to the creation of a 
pension list which contained nearly a million of names, and 
which involved a payment in 1H1)3 of thirty-tlmje millions of 
pounds ‘P Mr. Lecky concludes his survey of American 
democracy as follows: 

‘It is absoliifoly cssontiiil to ils siif'o working that tlioro should be a 
written constitution, securing jnoporty and contract, placing serious 
obstacles in th<! way of orgatiic chaug(!S, restricting the power of 
niiijorities, and ]>rcventing mere outbursts of tetnporary discontent and 
lueio casual coaliticais from ovorlbrowing the main pillars of the State. 
In America such safeg<i!U‘ds arc hii'gely and skilfully provided, and to 
this Fact America mainly owes her stability. Unfortunately, in 
Kngland the men who are doing most to ])lunge the country into 
democracy are also the bitter enemies of all these safeguards, by whicli 
alone a democr.itic government can be permanently maintained.’ 

Moniestiiiicn, were lie now to read Mr. Lecky’s two 
volumes, would be confirmed in his old belief thsit, though 
either a despotism or an aristocratic government might 
endure and even thrive without iiractisiug much honesty, 
corruption was necessarily and absolutely fatal to a de¬ 
mocracy. 

* II ne fa lit pas bcauconp de probite pour qu’iin gonvernement 
mbuarchique ou un gouvernement despotique se maintiennent ou se 
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soutionni^nt. La force <les lois tluns I’nn, le hras <lu prince toujonra 
levc dans raiitro, rcu;Ient on contionnout tuul. ilais dans un ctat 
populaire, il fauf. un rossort de pins, qui est la vertu.' (‘ Esprit dea Lois,’ 
livre iii.) 

Virtue is the root principle of repuldican government, 
honour of aristocratic, fear of despotic government. 

Such, in the view of tlie French philosopher, was the 
tcacliing of all history, and the century and a half that has 
elapsed since he wrote, and conlemporary experience, have, 
if Mr. Lecky is correct, combined to give ad«litional truth 
and importance to the lesson. If the people are really 
corrupt, and have become indifferent to the character and 
to the high reputation of their public men, wo cannot 
imagine any constitutioiuil provisions wliich will long pre¬ 
serve from disaster the democratic state. On the other 
hand, if the bulk of the people is sound at heart whilst 
corruption has taint(‘d the few, if there is reason to suppose 
that corruption <‘von where widely suspected is ratlier a 
].)assiug ailment than a permanent disease of the body 
politic, surely the hope is not an unveast)uable one that the 
democratic state may shake itself free from a vice which, if 
specially deadly to such a cojistitution, has ecpially affected 
other forms of government. The parliamentary system is 
not to be condemned root and branch because the House of 
(■ominous of Kir Robert Walpole suffered from the plague of 
corruption. A strong hereditary monarchy may at certain 
periods and under certain circumstance's have j)roved itself 
a good form of govc'rinnout, though of necessity the system 
involves tlie not infre'quent rule of bad and foolish kings. 
Because there is much corruption amongst politicians in 
France and America, because the tone of political life in 
Enghinil is lower tlian it should bo, beca-iisn in Ireland sin 
electorate has been created where the voters arc largely 
wanting in the individual independence an«l political educa¬ 
tion necessary for self-government and now usual in Eng¬ 
land, must wc despair altogether of democi-atic govern¬ 
ment in the United KingdomDuring the last hundred 
years it cannot be said that it is democratic government 
alone that has failed in France. In that time there has 
been no system which, to Englishmen at all events, would 
have been satisfactory or tolerable. Personal, parlia¬ 
mentary, democratic rule have all been tried and tried 
again, and each has but proved the prelude to further 
revolution. In America democracy preserved the unity of 
the nation through a time of trial and danger as great as 
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any tliafc kave ever befallen a people. The American Consti¬ 
tution is the most permanent and the least subject to change 
of all the political systems of the Western nations, and this, 
■\ve believe, is due far less to specific provisions of the 
Constitution itself making it difficult to alter it than to the 
fact that it conforms to the sentiments of the people—that 
they feel that it is tlieir Constitution, the great monument 
of their independent nationhood, endeared to them by all 
those sentiments which the events and the statesmen of the 
early life of the Eepublic have naturally called forth in later 
generations. 

It is certainly curious to notice the different place that 
the American Constitution has of late years come to occupy 
in the political speculations of Englishmen. The charge of 
‘ Americanising * English institutions was fatal to the Keforra 
Bill of Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone in 186G. This was, 
indeed, the stock phrase always employed against every 
attempt of reformers to advance on the path of democracy. 
Now it is to the American Constitution that Conservatives 
point as containing far better safeguards than our own 
iigainst the action of unscrupul(>us demagogues or an out¬ 
burst of popular recklessness. 

Whether we have been on the right path or the wrong 
one, it cannot be said tliat we have accepted democracy in 
England without liaving been first fully warned of the evils 
and dangers which it would entail. Mr. Lowe in 1806 and 
1807 was as gloomy in his anticipations as had been the 
Duke of Wellington a genenition earlier. Another genera¬ 
tion has now passed, yet tlie ‘ gentlemen of England * are 
still found to exist in the House of Commons, and to be 
something more than a mere survival of a bygone age. 
They still have, it is to be presumed, ‘ their ancestry behind 
* them and their posterity before them.’ Yet these -to say 
nothing of their ‘ estates ’—were being ‘ flung away ’ in the 
mad surrender to democracy of 1807! Mr. Lowe feared 
a repudiation of the National Debt. The democratic Parlia¬ 
ments that have succeeded that fatal measure have paid off 
some 200,000,000i. of that debt! Corruption of the electorate 
would flourish under a wide franchise to an unheard-of 
extent. The democratic Parliament passes a draconic law 
against bribery! The trial of election petitions shows, at 
least, that the corruption of voters in the old gross form of 
hard cash payments for votes has become largely a thing of 
the past. Taxation would be imposed by the poor upon the 
rich till capital had fled the country. Yet it is from this 
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democratic England that capital flows out as from a great 
reservoir to refresh and to fertilise every quarter of the 
globe. Events have proved that Mr. Bright was a fur truer 
prophet than Mr. Lowe, o.nd for the simple reason that the 
former understood far better than the latter the force of 
character and true temper of his own countrymen. Even 
those who welcomed the coining democracy, like John Stuart 
Mill, thought that the sameness, the duliiess, the uniformity, 
that it would produce in our representative assemblies would 
be strongly marked. Who would look in a purely democratic 
House of Commons for those outstanding figures of great 
men who had made its glory in the past? In the dead 
plain of the coming democracy ‘ every molehill would be a 
‘ mountain and every thistle a forest tree.’ 

Wo have recalled the gloomy prophecies of our anti- 
reformers in the past, and have noticed the doubts expressed 
even by those who were ready to give a hearty welcome to 
tlie coming democracy. We have also sot out in consider¬ 
able fulness Mr. Locky’s account of the gross evils that 
accompany the democratic system in Eratice and in America, 
it may now be useful to consider how far our own experience 
has fulfilled the prophecies, and how far our own political 
life is becoming affected with the diseases so rampant in 
other countries. 

It is right to be on our guard against excessive national self- 
complacency, but surely any one with the least experience of 
political life in England must be struck with the contrast be¬ 
tween the Erencli depiile and the English M.P., between the 
English House of Commons and the United States House of 
Keprescntatives. There is here no ‘ spoils system.’ The 
English member possesses no patronage whatever. Members 
of Parliament are not paid. Except in some few seats which 
might be reckoned on the fingers, constituents have no private 
gain to look to from the party success of any candidate. 
The ‘ spoils system,’ ‘ the election of judges,’ the ‘ corruption 
‘ of representatives,’ the expenditure of national funds upon 
public works in the constituencies, the abstention of the 
higher classes from political life, are evils of which the 
people of Great Britain have no experience. The French 
depute has, we are told, no chance of the renewed confidence 
of his constituents after a four years’ trial unless he secures 
the spending amongst them of national funds. Mr. Charles 
Villiers has sat for more than sixty years member for 
Wolverhampton without any elector dreaming of extracting 
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pecuniary profit from a connexion so honourable both to 
representative and represented. 

Has the wide franchise produced a House of Commons of 
a type inferior to those of earlier days ? To us it seems that 
its composition, instead of being more uniform, more 
monotonous, than heretofore, is more varied. And it can 
hardly be that, as a representative assembly, it does not 
gain in character from the presence within its walls of 
members themselves drawn from very various classes of the 
community. It would be a national misfortune were the House 
of Commons constituted of precisely the same elements as a 
West End London Club. It would be in every way a less 
useful, less powerful, less respected, less interesting assembly 
than it now is. Is, however, the House of Commons, the 
creation of British democracy, open to the fatal charge 
that it does not represent the most characteristic quali¬ 
ties of Englishmen; that it does not bring to the front, 
to take the lead in public life, the Englishmen whose 
characters and abilities best fit them to lead the nation? 
Do men take to politics in England because they think they 
can succeed as ‘ politicians ’ in making a career which they 
could never achieve in the competition of business or pro¬ 
fessional life ? There can ho no doubt of the answer to such 
questions as these. Our chief ‘ politicians ’ are men who, 
apart altogether Irom their House of Coiuinons position, are 
men of distinction. Each of thorn is somebody in himself, 
and something much more than the mere puppet of a caucus. 
At the present moment, is it at all certain that those who 
sit on the Government and Front Opposition benches are not 
fully up to the standard in character and ability of their pre¬ 
decessors in any previous Parliament? Is it at all certain 
that the general level of the representatives chosen by the 
British democracy of 1896 is inferior in any true sense to 
the level maintained before 1868? Degeneration may be 
coming upon the House of Commons of the future. We lay 
no claim to the gift of prophecy. There are evil influences 
at work, as there always have been, which, if they were to 
prevail, would undoubtedly permanently lower the character 
of the House of Commons in the eyes of men, and inflict 
thereby the most deadly injury upon the nation. Ho 
improved second chamber, no introduction of the Referen¬ 
dum, no written constitution, will ever give real protection 
against a degenerate House of Commons. Mr. Lecky 
renders the highest possible service to his countrymen in 
pointing out where in the present day these dangers lie— 
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corruption on a grand scale of whole classes at once by 
promises of legal plunder, and the subserviency of the 
electorate and of public men to the arts of self-interested 
wirepullers. Our belief is that as yet these influences do 
not prevail to such an extent as to have degraded the House 
of Commons below its level in former days. 

We certainly have no desire to make excuses for the con¬ 
duct of the late House of Commons; but it would be a 
mistake to forget the tlioroughly exceptional conditions 
under which it was born and under which it spent its un¬ 
happy three years of existence. Mr. Lecky lays too much 
blame for its undoubted shortcomings upon the electorate. 
One great party in the State had been rent in twain, and 
there was but little experienced and responsible statesmanship 
left amongst the majority to load the House of Commons ~ 
a disastrous condition of affairs which might occtir for a 
limited time with a restricted as well as with a wide electoral 
franchise. 

‘The House of Commons,’Atr. Lecky romituls na, ‘ that sat from 
1<S'J2 to liSOG passed a Bill placin'^ the government of Ireland in the 
hands of a separate Parliament, at the same time leaving a powerful 
contingent of eighty Irish meml)ors in the Parliament at Westminster. 
It passed a vote in favour of the esfcihlishmont ofn separate Parliament 
in Scotland : it passed another vote in favour of breaking up the 
British Isles into a federation with a numb('r of distinct legislatures. 
It carried by a small majority, though it afterwards reseinde<l, an 
amendment to the Address in March l«S9l, j)raying her Majesty that 
“ the power now enjoyed by persons not elected to Jhirliament by the 
possession of the parliamentary franchise to prevent bills being sub¬ 
mitted to your Majesty lor ytmr royal apjiroval shall isease,” and ex¬ 
pressing a hope that “ if it bo necessary yeur Majesty will, with and by 
the advice of your responsible ministers, use the powers vested in your 
Majesty to .secure the passing of this much-neodod reform.”’ (Vol. i. 
p. ilbO.) 

A House of Commons so entirely wanting in all sense of 
responsibility and self-respect, mtlnrally fell rapidly into 
great discredit with the public. For two years it was kept 
in existence with no hope of accomplishing its proper work, 
but in order to force a quarrel upon the House of Lords, 
out of which the wirepulling advisers of the Ministry 
imagined that party advantages might arise. The noble 
policy of ‘ tilling up the cup ’ failed, as it deserved to fail. 
The House of Commons had made itself the mere instru¬ 
ment of party tactics. The electorate repudiated the 
Ministry, the House of Commons, and .all their works. 
Could the ten-pounders of happy memory have done more ? 
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The three years of the late Parliament had their lesson; 
but we do not think they afforded evidence of a degenerating 
electorate, or of what mast result from such degeneracy, a 
permanent lowering of the House of Commons. On the 
other hand, if proof were wanted, none more conclusive 
need be cited than the years 1892-1896, of the absolute 
necessity of the second chamber. If ever the will of the 
British people was mocked, it was mocked by the pretension 
of that remarkable House of Commons to pose as its 
exponent. 

Pew thoughtful men will differ with Mr. Lecky as to the 
danger to our parliamentary constitution from the possibility 
of the whole power and authority of Parliament becoming 
vested in a single representative chamber. The unwisdom of 
placing the whole of our laws and liberties under the uncon¬ 
trolled sway of the House of Commons hardly needs to be 
demonstrated. That chamber has been for long and rightly 
the predominant branch of the Legislature, but it has never 
been the Legislature itself. It has never enjoyed absolute 
authority. If, as seems to be the intention of the Home 
Rule party, all power is to be withdrawn from the House of 
Lords, the House of Commons will be synonymous with 
Parliament, and a resolution of the House of Coininous will 
be virtually equivalent to an Act of Parliament. It is 
strange that any statesman should be willing to make the 
House of Commons the absolute master of the Constitution 
and of the nation. It could, of course, be bound by no Act 
of Parliament. The Septennial Act, for instance, would be 
no security whatever for a general election every seven 
years. The majority, perhaps merely a chance majority, 
and certainly nothing more than the reflexion of the 
popular will at a particular time, would be enthroned as 
absolute monarch for as long as it chose to prolong its own 
existence. We are, however, at least so it seems to us, 
very unlikely to accept so profound a modification of our 
Constitution. We have at present a second chamber, and we 
are likely to maintain one, adapting, no doubt, as time goes 
on, its character and composition to meet the requirements 
and satisfy the sentiments of the day. Whilst the second 
chamber exists as a reality; whilst it is worth preserving 
at all as a checking and revising branch of the Legislature, 
it is altogether premature to advocate such fundamental 
changes in. our whole political system as the introduction 
of the ‘ Referendum,* or the framing of a written constitu¬ 
tion, intended, by requiring a two-thirds majority, or by 
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similar provisions^ to tie up the powers of the House of 
Commons. 

For our own part, we entirely disbelieve in these remedies; 
and their advocacy tends to divert public attention from the 
direction in which our Constitution really needs revising. In 
an evil moment for his reputation Lord Rosebery flung aside 
his policy of reforming the House of Lords, in favour of 
the policy of diminishing or destroying its authority. Other 
statesmen, some day, will take up the policy which he has 
discarded, and a reformed and renovated House of Lords will 
add strength and usefulness to the parliamentary institutions 
of the country. 

Mr. Lecky has several suggestions to make for obtaining 
a more satisfactory second chamber than the existing House 
of Lords. That chamber possesses the merit of knowing 
when it is wise, as regards measures in which the public is 
deeply interested, to subordinate its own opinions to the 
general demand. As to measures of minor interest, the 
House of Lords has frequently shown itself influenced by a 
narrowness of vision long outgrown by intelligent public 
opinion; and perhaps as strong an instance of this ob¬ 
duracy as can be found is the perpetual refusal of that 
House to legalise marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Every House of Commons, whether Conservative or Liberal, 
has for many years past approved the proposed change, 
and has shown itself ready to bring the law of the United 
Kingdom into conformity on that point with the laws of 
our colonial empire, of the United States of America, and of 
the chief Protestant countries of Europe. In Roman 
Catholic countries these marriages are permitted, though 
subject, like the marriages between cousins, to the necessity 
of dispensation. 

The action of the House of Lords is, as Mr. Lecky states, 
opposed to the true interests of morals and of family life— 

‘ and in an age when most wise and patriotic men desire that the in- 
fluence and character of the Upper House should be upheld and 
strengthened, few things can be more deplorable than that this House 
should have suffered itself to be made the representative of a swiftly 
vanishing superstition, the chief instrument in perpetuating a paltry 
and ignoble persecution.’ 

The direction in which Mr. Lecky looks for a reformed 
Upper House is by the introduction of the system of election 
amongst the peers themselves, a principle already recognised 
in the peerages of Scotland and Ireland; thongh a propor¬ 
tional system of representation would, of course, have to be 
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adopted. In this way the hereditary peers might be re¬ 
duced to about a hundred, and peers not selected to sit in the 
House of Lords should be eligible for the House of Commons. 
Life peers in considerable though limited numbers should be 
introduced, and perhaps representatives of the large munici¬ 
palities and county councils should be admitted. Ministers 
should be permitted to make statements in either House of 
Parliament—in our opinion a change of very doubtful 
expediency. He would also substitute a limited for an 
absolute veto upon bills passed by the House of Commons. 

An aristocracy closely connected with political life is, Mr. 
Lecky thinks, highly advantageous to the State. Even 
socially the worship of rank is a by no means useless check 
upon the worship of wealth; and as the latter appears to be 
an inevitable characteristic of Anglo-Saxon democracy, the 
existence of the former as a species of counter-irritant is 
not to bo altogether deprecated. Besides, the peers are 
ornamental persons eminently fitted ‘ to preside * on all sorts 
of show occasions, a burdensome function which, but for 
them, would largely fall upon the shoulders of men of 
letters.* Our Constitution and our practice certainly asso¬ 
ciate prominent position with public duties, and this is an 
advantage which it is difficult to rate too highly. 

When we turn to the suggestion of a written constitution 
by which the hands of Parliament are to be tied, or to the 
introduction of the system of a referendum, we find ourselves 
at once in a different region of thought. How can wo 
get either the one or the other P How can one Parliament 
bind future Parliaments ? Except on the supposition that 
there is a strong second chamber, how could the Representa¬ 
tive House be compelled to refer its projects to the vote of 
the people ? And if there is an adequate and strong second 
chamber, is there any reason for such a reference ? Suppose, 
again, it were thought desirable that measures of a specially 
fundamental character should not pass the House of Commons 
without the support of a majority of two-thirds of its 
members, how would it be possible to give effect to such a 
provision ‘P Would any House of Commons so tie its own 
hands, or could it so tie the hands of its successors? 
Clearly not. But our objections to projects of this kind go 
far beyond the evident difficulty of accomplishing them. 
There may be danger and not safety to the State in limiting 
the authority of Parliament. Of course, if the advisers of 

^ Vol. i. p. 108. 
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the Crown, the ministers trusted by the House of Commons, 
are in truth dangerous persons, seeking almost solely their 
own objects, plundering ‘the classes’ in order to win the votes 
of ‘ the masses,’ and supported by a majority of unscrupulous 
politicians, themselves the mere puppets of a caucus, it is 
time to find some strong remedy. Parliament is at present 
absolute sovereign, and if that sovereign is mad wo must try, 
however difficult, to force him into a strait waistcoat. If, 
on the other hand. Cabinets and Parliaments are composed 
in the main of responsible and honourable men, very great 
danger may arise to the State from the artificial restriction 
of their powers. When we are told that the Irish Land 
Act of 1882 could not have been passed by a Parliament 
limited after the fashion of Congress, the question arises 
whether, bearing in mind the revolutionary crisis through 
which Ireland was passing, the incapacity of Parliament 
might not have been productive of most terrible disasters in 
that country, and of far greater loss to the landlords than 
that which they actually suffered. 

The demand for the Referendum springs from the same 
cause- -viz. a profound distrust of Parliament. Oddly 
enough the proposal to submit Bills in their entirety to the 
direct vote, aye or no, of the electorate, is made by men 
who have the lowest possible opinion of the capacity of 
voters to perform, wisely and patriotically, the far more 
simple political functions now incumbent upon them. We 
are told of the gross ignorance and recklessness of the 
electorate, yet it is to tliis electorate that an appeal is to lie 
from what used to be known as the wisdom of Parliament. 
It is proposed that measures of fundamental importance, 
affecting the (Constitution or the liberty or property of 
citizens, should not become law, though passed by Parlia¬ 
ment, unless they are afterwards ratified by a direct vote of 
the electors in favour of the measures themselves. Under 
such a system when would the Catholic Emancipation Act 
have been passed, or the Poor Law of 1884? Imagine the 
average English elector in the past voting aye or no upon 
such a measure as the Irish Land Act of 1882, or imagine 
him in the future voting aye or no upon the question of a 
bimetallic currency ! Mr. Lecky tells us that in the State 
politics of the United States there is a ‘ strong tendency 
‘ running in favour of a substitution of direct popular 
‘ legislation for legislation through the medium of repre- 
‘ sentative bodies.’ This is the natural developemont of the 
principle involved in the Referendum. It is claimed as an 
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advantage of the system that the nation might by this means 
reject a measure without destroying a ministry. 

‘ The vote would be not on the general policy of the Government. 
It would be exclusively on the merits of a single measure, and it 
would leave the ministerial majority in the House of Commons nn> 
changed. Few persons will doubt that a measure brought in this manner 
before the electorate would be voted on with a much fuller consideration 
and a much more serious sense of responsibility than if it came before 
them mixed up with a crowd of other measures, and inseparably con¬ 
nected with a party issue. ... By the Eeferendum the electorate can 
give its deliberate opinion, not upon men but upon measures, and can 
reject a measure without placing the government of the country in 
other hands.* 

With this reasoning we cannot agree. Of course if the 
six and a half millions of electors can legislate more wisely 
for themselves than their representatives can legislate for 
them, Parliament, so far as its legislative functions are con¬ 
cerned, has become a useless anachronism, and may as well 
be dispensed with. For our own part we do not believe in 
the possibility of six and a half millions of people themselves 
accomplishing their own legislation. IIow many electors 
would vote at all under the present system, if party pre¬ 
ferences or personal preferences for candidates or leading 
statesmen did not enter into the question to be answered in 
the ballot-box ? It seems to be supposed that if these 
influences were cut off we should then get the real mind of 
the nation upon the merits of the particular measure. We 
greatly doubt whether any substantial vote would be ob¬ 
tained at all. British householders arc fully competent to 
elect representatives, but they are not competent to do the 
work hitherto done by members of Parliament, and take the 
business of direct legislation into their own hands. 

The adoption of the principle of the Eeferendum means 
the deathblow to the parliamentary system of government. 
‘ The whole position of the legislative bodies in Switzerland,* 
says Mr. Locky,* ‘ is lowered by the Eeferendum.’ And it 
is easy to see that this must necessarily be so. One of the 
chief merits of the parliamentary system is that whilst it 
gives to a wide electorate a true sense of their ultimate 
power, it places responsibility upon the shoulders of the 
representatives and turns upon them the full light of public 
opinion. The personal responsibility of our statesmen for the 
good government of the country to Parliament and to public 
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opinion is the very essence of our system. It is eminently 
desirable that if a ministry cannot pass into law measures of 
the first class, such as it considers essential to the welfare of 
the country, it should be succeeded by another ministry of 
different views. Under the Referendum the measures would 
be lost, we are told, and the ministry retained. This is an 
argument against, not in favour of, the Referendum. It 
shows how inevitably it would remove from the shoulders of 
the statesmen who govern the country that full responsibility 
which it is essential should rest upon them. Let us apply 
the system to recent events. Home Rule statesmen declare 
Home Rule essential to the welfare of the kingdom. Parlia¬ 
ment passes a Home Rule Bill, which is then vetoed by the 
direct vote of the electorate. The Horne Rule ministry 
remains in office to govern the country upon that system of 
the Union in which it entirely disbelieves. Surely it is 
better that if the Unionist principle is to be maintained 
Unionist statesmen should govern, and that if Home Rule 
legislation is to be passed Home Rule statesmen should have 
the satisfaction of working the constitution of their own 
devising. 

This objection to the Referendum, we arc aware, is an 
objection also to that much-lauded system of the United 
States where the ministry is not directly dependent on 
Congress. But it is precisely in the sense of responsibility 
tliat American statesmen and chambers appear to English 
observers to be deficient. Even a president will behave with 
a recklessness impossible to a modern English premier 
acting under the eyes of an active opposition; and naturally 
no great responsibility weighs upon the Senate or the House 
of Representatives in passing resolutions which, if the 
president thinks them unwise, will remain entirely in¬ 
operative. 

The whole system of national and local government, as 
we know it in England, hinges on the personal responsibility 
of the governors to the governed. County councils, school 
boards, parish councils, local boards, are composed of known 
persons, who are called upon to justify every act of local 
government. It is one of the strongest reasons against 
the Local Veto Bill, the principle of which is direct popular 
legislation, that it puts an end to this personal responsi¬ 
bility as regards a very important branch of local adminis¬ 
tration. The English elector has always had regard to the 
person as well as to the policy for which he is voting; and it 
would be a mistake to Associate his political objects from 
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the choice of responsible men to carry them out. It is, on 
the whole, in the latter aspect that, the greait success of the 
represeniativ'e system in Hj'ngMnd has been achieved. It 
would be a most unwise step to relieve a ministry or the. 
House of Commons from the least tittle of responsibility, 
and to throw the burden directly on the masses. 

We believe that when in after years the history of 
England during the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
comes under review, no unfavourable contrast will be drawn 
between the ministries and parliaments of this and of earlier 
periods. Historians, writing at a distance from the con¬ 
flicts and exaggerations of our own time, and judging 
calmly of the results achieved, will find little reason for 
holding that llie advance of democracy has endangered the 
highest interests of the State. On the contrary, it will be 
found to have given strength to the law, to have made 
infinitely less possible than formerly violent revolution, and to 
have forced even the most revolutionary spirits to seek their 
ends by means of constitutional reform. How great a gain 
this is the present generation hardly realises. Insensibly 
we have all come to believe in the futility of violence 
against the State. Riots and public disorders have become 
almost unknown amongst us. The mouthing mob orator 
has ceased to exist, or, at all events, he now finds no mob, 
worth considering, to listen to him. His place has been 
taken by the party candidate, by the Cabinet or cx-Cabiriet 
Minister. Those gentlemen spend a large portion of 
their time * upon the stump.’ They speak with great fre¬ 
quency, discuss their opponents with point and freedom, 
and their own topics with endless and often wearisome 
repetition. Their speeches are never inflammatory, and 
rarely, except to a pronounced partisan, are they even ex¬ 
citing, Speeches outside Parliament are much more busi¬ 
ness-like than they once were, partly because the audience 
now consists largely of responsible electors, partly because 
the orators are aware that what they say in warm blood 
will be read next day in cool blood both by friends and 
opponents. 

It is contended, however, that the danger to the State 
now comes from within, and that it is from the hand of 
Parliament itself that fatal blows at the true interest and 
welfare of the nation are to be feared. The rule of mere 
numbers, it is said, now prevails. The few ‘ Haves ’ wiU be 
t^jced by the many * Have nots.’ Capital will leave the 
oounitry, and a socialism inconsistent with personal liberty 
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interest the rural peasant woman who from year’s end to 
year’s end never looks at a newspaper—how to canvass the 
London lodger. Even at present there is far too little sense 
of responsibility amongst candidates and their active sup¬ 
porters, as well as amongst the electors themselves. We 
are afraid the female voter would, on the whole, add to the 
frivolous element in political warfare, and that the tone of 
electioneering, none too high at j)reseut, would be further 
lowered. 

Tn Mr. Lc<‘k^’s opinion the violence with which ladies 
have discussiid the question of vivisection has done harm to 
tlie cause of the onfranehiseinent of their sex. lint xierliaps 
the almost chihlish absurdities that have chara-cterihed their 
principal political organisations, the sham grades and ranks 
and mock badges, their tea nieotings and trivialities -in 
short, their playing at politics —have done even more to 
make men doubt wlietlun* their admission to the retrishir 
would add a, really valuable element to the electorale. 

Mr. Lc^eky's range of subjects is so wide that it is im¬ 
possible to give in our limited spue-e a comprehensive account 
<if these most interesting vohmu's. There is hardly a page 
which does not sifford food fur rellecih'n to all whose interest 
in politics is not confined to the party si.ruggles, the victories 
and defeats, of tin'! [>a.ssing day. Partisans of this kind will 
naturally search Mr. Lecky’s work nn re!}’^ to find arguments 
and observations which they may mal e use of ag.iinst their 
political opponojits; and in it tli(‘y will see iiotliing but a 
liolemical pampldet of nnusual pioporlions. Ncvertljoless 
‘ Democracy and Liberty ’ will take its place amongst the 
best works of ptilitical pliilosophy. ft will be studied by all 
political thinkers of the present day a,ml for many yeais to 
come, and its vigorous denunciations of the shortcomings 
and vices which endanger in a special degree the democratic 
system of govci’iiment will help to turn the attention of 
Englishmen to the best means of eradicating them, or of 
guarding against them. 

If Mr. Lecky is right in thinking that parliamentary 
government in England has entered on a period of decadence, 
it is satisfactory to find that he does not believe in any 
general decadence ‘ in the national character.’ lie holds, 
and gives strong reasons for holding, that ‘on the whole 
‘ English character has improved.’ When once Englishmen 
escape from ‘ the interference and contagion of a democratic 
‘ parliament,’ their high qualities shine as brightly as in 
former times. Tn India and in Egypt men of our own 
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generation have done as good work as was ever done by 
their ancestors. In art, in science, in literature, in inven¬ 
tions and discoveries, in every form of enterprise and 
philanthropy, the English race of to-day fully holds its own. 
It has produced a Darwin and a Gordon. A country 
capable of producing men and works such as these * does not 
* seem to be in a condition of general decadence, though its 
‘ constitution is plainly worn out, though the balance of power 
^within it has been destroyed, and though diseases of a 
‘ serious character are fast growing in its political life.* * 

We cannot help thinking that Mr. Lccky, as an Irishman 
and a close observer of Irish politics, has allowed his Irish 
experience to colour too strongly his opinion of democratic 
government in general. Whatever the reason may be. 
Irishmen, whether at home or in America, have not aftbrded 
a happy example of the working of popular institutions. 
It must be remembered that the Irish electorate in political 
education and independence is a generation or more behind 
that of England. It falls an easy prey to the arts of the 
professional politician. It yields to the leadership or succumbs 
to the threats of an ignorant and often disaffected priesthood. 
When in 1885 the time had arrived for enlarging the electoral 
franchise of England and Scotland, our statesmen chose on 
the whole the wiser part in advancing Ireland rather than in 
retarding Great Britain ; for no one acquainted with the 
forces of public opinion in England, to say nothing of 
Ireland, could suppose that the exclusion of Ireland from the 
last Reform Act would have been productive of anything 
but endless trouble and difficulty. It is an evil, which ought 
to be remedied, that the least competent portion of the 
electorate of the United Kingdom is represented in the 
House of Commons out of all proportion to its real strength. 
More than one fifth of the Irish electorate vote as ‘ illiterates,* 
whilst in Great Britain the illiterate voter is about one per 
cent. Yet whilst every 7,000 Irish electors return a member 
to Parliament, it requires 10,000 Englishmen to enjoy the 
same privilege! 

A large part of Mr. Lecky*s book is devoted to Irish 
questions. His discussion of Irish land legislation cannot 
1^ adequately treated in the present article; but we feel 
bound to say that his strong Irish feelings make him occa¬ 
sionally less than just to the objects and motives of English 
statesmanship. In 1881-82 something very like a general 
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strike against rent was in sight. The legal property’ of the 
landlords was in great peril. A modus vivendi had to be 
found. The peace had to be preserved. The methods 
adopted by Parliament then and subsequently, viz. the 
establishment of rent courts and the conversion of tenants 
into proprietors, undoubtedly involved a great disturbance 
of private rights of property. The legal rights of landlords 
in general were injuriously affected; but the holder under a 
parliamentary title had no greater right than any other 
landlord to be exempt from the new system which Parlia¬ 
ment was imposing. It was not a question of title. The 
Act was intended to regulate on a new footing the relations 
between the owners and the occupants of the land; and to 
judge of the wisdom and the justice of the policy pursued, 
account must be taken of the facts of the case, and of the 
customs and practice on well and ill managed Irish estates, 
as well as of the letter of the law. Another generation will 
judge more calmly of the results of the legislation of 1882; 
and the whole matter cannot be disposed of by sweeping 
allegations of the plundering tendencies of agitators and 
the predatory methods of democratic statesmanship. 

Let us return to the general purpose of these interesting 
volumes. Democracy, we are told, as tlio rule of mere 
numbers, is destroying parliamentary ism. Socialism is de¬ 
stroying individual liberty, and doubtless the socialistic 
theory, if it could be carried into practice, w’ould involve a 
more monstrous bureaucratic tyranny than the world has 
yet seen. It is quite true that tlie tendency of the day is to 
disregard the liberty of minorities and individuals. Ad¬ 
vocates of the Eight Hours Bill and of the Permissive Bill 
are ready enough to apply compulsion to those who are more 
industrious or more thirsty than themselves. But is it not 
infinitely probable that a very small trial of tyrannical rule 
will cause a reaction in the public mind against arbitrary 
methods long before any really socialistic scheme of govern¬ 
ment comes within measurable distance of practical politics ? 

Our Constitution, it must be remembered, is much more 
democratic in form than in fact. Every man a vote, and 
every vote of equal value, is a phrase which, at all events, 
the practical electioneerer rates at its true value. We have 
always to bear in mind facts, as well as the letter of the 
law. Constitutionally a single shepherd on the Pentland 
Hills or a single miner in Dalkeith, as the possessor of a 
vote, has more power than the unenfranchised Lord Hose- 
bery to return a member for Midlothian. Readers of 
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Poetry, Recent, review of, 488 office of Poet Laureate, 489 —Mr. 
Alfred Austin and ‘ England’s Darling,’ 490 Mr. Francis 
Thompson, 493--‘'rhe Hound of Heaven,’ 196 ‘Sister Songs,’ 
499—Mr. William Watson, 502 Mr. Benson, 507 Loixl de 
'rabley, 508—Mr. Davidson, 509—Mr. Statham, 512 -Christina 
Rossetti, 514 Mr. Bridges, 511. 

Pollock, Sir F., and Maitland, F. IF., their History of English Law 
reviewed, 428. 

Prothero, U. E., his ‘Letters and N'ci’ses of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley ’ reviewed, 306. 

Queen Victoria's Rciyn, review of statistical abstracts concerning, 
I - increase in population at home, 2 expansion of empire 
abroad, 2—Canada, 2 -Australasia, 3 self-governing colonies, 4 
-- population of the empire, 4 —railways and steamships, 5 
commercial navy, 6- -electric telegraph, 7 cheap postage, 8 — 
increase in trade, 8—wealth of country as shown by Income Tax 
retums, 9-—farmers and free trade, 9—decrease of pauperism, 10 
—improvement in condition of working classes, 11—decrease in 
crime, 13 -political reform, 13—amelioration in conditions of 
life, 13 -public education, 15—social difficulties still to be over¬ 
come, 18—condition of the middle classes, 19—men of genius, 20 
—architecture, 23—art and literature, 24- invention and science, 
25—religious activity, 25—influence of the private life and public 
conduct of the Queen, 27. 


R. 

Reeve, Henry, obituary notice of, 267—early years, 267—con¬ 
tributor to the * Times,’268—-political influence, 268--friendships 
and honours, 269- -editor of ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 269—literary 
judgements, 270—closing years, 271. 

Rossetti, C,, her ‘New Poems’ reviewed, 488. 

Russell, G., his ‘ Letters of Matthew Arnold ’ reviewed, 306. 

Rmsell, W. IL, his Crimean ‘ Retrospect’ reviewed, 129. 



Index, 
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S. 

Schellendor/, Gen. B. von, his ‘Duties of the General Staff’ re¬ 
viewed, 175, 

Hhe’pjmrd, E., his ‘Memorials of St. James’s Palace’ reviewed, 449. 
Sizeranne, B. de la, his book on contemporary English painting 
reviewed, 143. 

StcUJiMm, F. R., his poems reviewed, 488. 

Htevemon, U. L., his ‘ Vailima Letters ’ reviewed, 300. 

Stoddart, Anna M., her biography of Professor Blackie reviewed. 


Tlieal, G. McC., his history of South Africa inviewed, 273. 

Thompson, F., his poems reviewed, 488. 

Tahley, Lord de, his poems reviewed, 488. 

W. 

War Correspondents, reviews of reminiscences of, 129 -Mr. Grunei- 
sen, of the ‘ Morning Post,’ 129 -Dr. Russell, of the ‘Times,’ in 
the Crimea, 130—charges of furnishing information to the enemy, 
131—rules for, at the seat of war, 135 - Mr. Forbes, 137 - - 
MacGahan and Russso-Turkish War, 140—manipulation by com¬ 
manders, 140 -military correspondents, 141. 

Watson, W., his poems reviewed, 488, 

Westminster and St. James's, review of works upon, 449 -West¬ 
minster, 449 - Thorney Island, 451- Westminster Abbey, 451 — 
shrine of Edward the Confessor, 453- royal tombs, 454—ancient 
Palace of Westminster, 465- ‘ spittal for mayden lepers,’456— 
St. James’s Palace, 456 -Charles II. and St. James’s Park, 458- — 
St. James’s Square, 460. 

Wilkinson, S., his book on ‘ Tiie Brain of an Army’ reviewed, 175. 

Worsfold, W. B., his hook on South Africa reviewed, 273. 

Wriyht, W. A,, his ‘Letters of Edward Fitzgerald ’ reviewtul, 306. 
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Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co.’s 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By George Meredith. ' 6 s, 
(May.) • 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON.’ A Reprint, with an 
Introduction and some Notes by AUGUSTINE BiRRELL, 
Q.C., M.P. 6 vols. fcap. 8 vo. (Nearly ready.) 

GREEN FIRE. A Novel. By Fiona Macleod. 6s. (Shortly.) 

THE ENEMIES. A Novel. By E. H. Cooper, author of 
“ Richard Estcott,” etc. 6s. 

HIS VINDICATION. A Novel. By Mrs. Newman, author of 
“Too Late,” “Jean,” and “The Last of the Pladdons.” 6s. 

THE VIGIL. A Tale of Adventure. By Charles Montague, 
author of “ Tales of a Nomad.” With 14 full-page Illustrations 
by A. D. McCormick. 6s. 

AMONG THE BRACKEN. A Novel. By Mrs. Hartley 
Perks, author of “ From Heather Hills.” 3 ^. 6d. 

TALES OF SOUTH AFRICA. By H. A. Bryden, author 
of “ Gun and Camera in South Africa.” 3 .r. 6d. 

JAMES, OR VIRTUE REWARDED. By the author of 
“ Muggleton College.” ^s. 6d. 

STORIES GRAVE AND GAY. By M. Carmichael. 3^.6^. 

TORRIBA. A Novel. ByJ.C. Grant. Crown 8 vo. (In the press.) 

CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gale. New and cheaper 
edition, if. 

CONJECTURAL READINGS from the Old Dramatists. By 
Keneth Deighton. 

THE NATION’S AWAKENING. By Spenser Wilkinson. 

IS. 6d. 

AN ENGLISH GARNER: Ingatherings from our History and 
Literature. By Edward Arber. Vol. VIII., completing 
the work, with an Index to the eight volumes. 5 J. net. 

THE WESTERN AVERNUS. By Morley Roberts. A 
new editidn, with Illustrations by A. D. McCormick and 
from Photographs. 

A FEMININE CONVICTION. By George St. George. 
(Acme Library.) 
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The Coming Individualism 

By a. EGMONT HAKE and O. E. WESSLAU 

Demy 8w, 14J. 

" If this book is not such a brilliant bit Hake and Wesslau have a great deal to 

of pessimism as Mr. Pearson’s notable say that is well worth the attention of both 

essay, not quite such an ingenious analysis TCople and rulers. . . . ‘ The Coming 

of social phenomena as Mr. Kidd’s now Individualism ’ is emphatically a book to 

famous study, as an original and clever be studied by students of political and 

attempt to read the sign of the times it socirfeconomy. . . . Books like the pre- 

almost deserves to be put alongside of these sent perform an immense service in edu- 

two works. ... It is full of sound sense eating public opinion, or, perhaps more 

and of plain truths pithily put, and is ' correctly, in teaching the public to think 
undoubtedly one of the ablest defences of for itself. ‘ Get the people to think, ’ said 

individualism which have yet appeared.”— a great man, ‘and the nation is safe.’ 

Glasgow Herald. Messrs. Hake and Wesslau provide abun¬ 

dant food for thought on matters that the 
“ Thoughtful people who believe that world cannot ignore if it would. . . . The 

the consideration of certain pressing ques- chapters dealing with free trade in land 

tions in social economy cannot be post- and with consolidation of the empire seem 

imned much longer will read this book to us especially good, but even where the 

with open minds, and, thus prepared to reader does not assent he will be braced 

receive light, will acknowledge that Messrs. and ilfhminated.”— Publisher's Circular. 


The Institutions of Italy 

By JOHN P. COLDSTREAM, W.S. 

2^. 

“ Mr, J. P. Coldstream’s book on ‘ The dent, the poor relieved, and trade carried 
Institutions of Italy’ is just such another on. In a word, it gives, in a trustworthy 
as that which he wrote not long ago on the , and readable shape, just such information 
institutions of Austria. It is a short and as the tourist’s guide-books usually omit, 
interesting account of the way in which the ! and as foreigners visiting or travelling in 
government of the country is conducted, ' Italy desire most particularly to know. It 
justice administered, succession and the is well informed, written in a business-like 
family relations settled by law, the systems , manner, and likely to prove serviceable 
of religion and education constitute and , and instructive to eveiy one who is curious 
maintamed, the army and navy kept effi- about its subject.”—.Sco/rwiarr. 


The Institutions of Austria 

By JOHN P. COLDSTREAM, W.S. 

2S. 

** Containing a most admirable and sys- “ A little book of 126 pages which will 
tetnatic account of the Government, the render the afhiirs of the Dual Monarchy 
judicial organization, the principal laws, far more interesting and intelligible than 
the religion, the system of education, and they can ever have appeared before. It 
the miliary and commercial organization of is, in fact, a kind of companion and com- 
Austria. There is scarcely a question that plemental volume to Bsweker.”— 
an or^nary English visitor to Austria might Chronicle, 

-wi$hto biowUtat is not clearly answered “His concise little Handbook should 
by hft. Coldstream. Times. prove useful Glasgow HoreM. 
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At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 

REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE, 

WITH A NEW CHAPTER ON THE LATE WAR 

IN THE EAST. 

Problems of the Far 

East 

Japan—Corea—China 

BY 

The Rt. Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 


With ntimerous Illustrations and Maps. Extra Crown %vo, js. 6d. 


“ Certainly the influence of Mr. Curzon’s 
thoughtful generalizations, based as they 
are upon wide knowledge, and expressed in 
clear and picturesque langus^e, cannot fail 
to assist in solving the problems of the 
Far East. ”—Manchester Conner. 

“ We dealt so fully with the other con¬ 
tents of Mr. Curzon’s volume at the time 
of first publication that it is only necessary 
to say that the extreme interest and impor¬ 
tance of them is enhanced by recent events, 
and the light of which they are revised.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 

“Anyone who desires to know anything 
of Japan, Korea, and China, will employ 
time profitably in becoming acquainted 
with Mr. Ctttzoo's book. The book is 


thoughtfully and carefully written, and the 
writer’s well-known abilities both as a 
traveller and a statesman lend weight to his 
words, while the fact that it is already in 
its fourth edition shows that the public 
realize its value .”—Belfast News Letter. 

“All who have read the volume will 
admit that it is a valuable addition to the 
literature dealing with the problems of the 
Far East .”—Morning Post, 

“His impressions of travel, confirmed 
by a study of the best authorities, are in¬ 
teresting and well written .”—Manchester 
Guardian. 

“ ‘ Problems of the Far East ’ is most 
informing, and deserves to be widely read.” 
—Liverpool Mercury. 
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Refle£l:ions and Comments 

1865-1895 

BY E. L. GODKIN 

Crown Svo, Js. 6 d. New ready. 

During his thirty years of editorial experience in connection with the “Nation” and 
New York “ Evening Post,” Mr. Godkin’s writing has been by far the most pungent, 
powerful, and important contribution made to American journalism, as personal and 
trenchant as it is cultivated. From the mass of this work he has here made a seiection 
that forms a volume of essays in social and political philosophy of the highest interest. 

The Mogul Emperors of Hindustan 

A.D. 1398—A.D. 1707 

By EDWARD S. HOLDEN. LL.D. and SIR W. W. HUNTER 

With Illustrations. Crown %vo^ 10s. 6 d. 

"Dr. Holden has devoted much ixiins and labour a view of the char^ters of the chief personages 
and much scholarly appreciation of his materials to involved as an intelligent reader would carry away 
the production or this interesting and attractive from a perusal of the original memoirs of the native 
volume, which will be appreciated by all students historians of India, and the accounts of early am- 
of Indian history."—TVMcr. bassadors and travellers to the Court of the Great 

'■ Dr. Holden has done good service in collecting Moguls. This object he has most successfully 
so much obscure and unfamiliar material within accomplished. . . . The book is thoroughly m- 

the compass of a single volume, and illustrating it teresting from cover to cover, and in not a few 

with these dainty reproductions of Hindu pictorial po‘n‘s « w'U to correct inadequate and 

art. . . . Dr. Holden's own remarks are judicious inaccurate accounts hitherto current m ordinary 
and sriiolarly, but the book as a whole is rather a books of reference. Daily UirowcU, 

useful populiuisation of documents than a history " Is a fascinating contribution to Western know- 

properly so<alled ."—Glasgam Herald. ledge of the historical annals of the East ."—Leeds 

" Dr. Holden has no intention whatever of pre- Mercury. 
senting a regular history of the reigns of the Mogul "A singularly attractive, as well as scholarly, 

Emperors during the three eventful centuries with book, which throws light on an heroic age in the 

which he is concerned. His object is to offer such annals of the East.”— 

The only known Fragment of the First Printed 

English New Testament in Quarto 

By W. TINDALE and W. ROY 

Sixty photo-lithographed pages; preceded by a critical Preface. 

Fcap. Clothf gilt, \os. 6d. net. 

In the Preface the original documents are given intact, in connection with 
Evidence connected with the first Two Edtkons of the English New Testament, vis., in 
Qmrto and Octavo — 

L William Tindale’s antecedent career, 

II. The Printing at Cologne. 

III, The Frintii^ at Worms. 

IV. William Roy’s connection with these Editions. 

V. The landing and distribution in England. 

VI. The persecution in England. 

Tffog^hical and Literary Evidence connected vaith the present Fragment — 

I. it was printed for Tindale by Peter Quektal at Colc^e, before 1526. 
n. It is not a portion of the separate Gospel of Matthew printed previous to that 

year. 

HI. It is therefore certainly a fragment of the Quarto. 

. ''Is ike Quarto a translation MLiVTSER^s German Version? 

Tticj; TW prologge. Inner Marginal References. Outer Muginal Glosses. 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


Regeneration 

A Reply to MAX NORDAU 
Demy Svo, 14J. 


y 


CONTENTS. 


Who is the Critic ? 

Dusk or Dawn! 

Mysticism and the Unknowable. 
The Bankruptcy of Science. 
Symbolism and Logic. 

The Light of Russi<a. 


The Real Ibsen. 
Richard Wagner. 

The Religion of .Self. 
An Ethical Inquisition. 
Vigorous Affirmations. 
Regeneration, 


“Such is the positive teaching of the 
book; but interesting as ‘Regeneration’ 
may be in this respect, its chief value lies 
in it.s destructive criticism of the Nordau 
system, and the skill with which the author 
joins issue with his antagonist. ... As a 
reply to Nordau, ‘ Regeneration ’ is not 
only marked by conspicuous ability and a 
learning almost as wide as that of the ori* 
ginal work. . . . Ample justice is done to 
all that is good in ' Degeneration,’ and no 
unnecessary zeal is shown in hunting up 
the author’s foolish statements. But, 
writing quietly, soberly, and dispassion* 
ately, the anonymous author has produced 
a reply which deserves the attention of all 
who have been inclined to set too much 
store on ‘Degeneration,’ or those who 
would fain find a way out of the pessimism 


into which it leads. This they will find in 
‘ Regeneration. ’ It is an admirable piece of 
work, and deserves to lie widely read."— 
Scotsman, 

“ Mr. Max Nordau has certainly met 
his match in the author of this brilliant 
book, which stands a good chance of being 
as widely read as the already notorious 
work to which it is a reply. . . . This 
m.aster]y reply by a writer who is Max 
Nordau’s equal in everything but preten¬ 
tiousness.”— Glasgm Herald, 

“ The first serious attempt to deal 
seriatim, and on an extended scale, with 
Max Nordau’s theories. ... A clever and 
suggestive book in many way.s. ... He 
makes a strong attack on what is un¬ 
doubtedly the weakest part of Max Nordau’s 
book.”— Daily Chronicle, 


A SATIRE IN PROSE ON MODERN POETS 

All Expenses Paid 

Crown Zvo, 2 s. 6ei. net. 


“It is long since we found so much 

K ' lure in such a brief effort as the modest 
volume styled ‘ All Expenses Paid.’ ” 
—Literary World. 

“ It is one of the crudest and cleverest 
things that we have seen for many a day. 
. . . There is such a dash of comedy in 
the whole thing as to make the book a rare 
companion for a quiet hour. . . . It is an 
amusing piece of pleasantry.... It is well 
worth reading.”— Western Morning News. 

“ If the lover of literature, interested in 


its later developments, wishes for a laugh 
at once honest, hearty, and good-natured, 
he will find it in this bright little volume. 
, . . It offers a right pleasant and^merry 
hour.”— Birmingham Post. 

“ ‘ All Expenses Paid ’ is as good fun as 
for some time has been offered the English 
public. It is a rattling bnrlesque at the 
expense of some thirteen of our minor 
poets. .. . The book, in conception, stj^le, 
and general working out, is a brilliant hit.” 
—Christian World. 
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CONSTABLE’S 

Three and Sixpenny Series 


The Fortune of a Spendthrift 

AND OTHER ITEMS 

By R. ANDOM 

Author JfV Three and Troddlet" 

** The Strange Adventures of Roger Wilkiia," etc., etc, 

AND 

FRED HAREWOOD 


“ Lightly, briskly, and pleasantly writ¬ 
ten.”— Scotsman. 

“ The adventures of a spendthritt, which 
form the principal feature of the book, are 
related with so much dramatic force that 
any improbabilities of the plot are for¬ 
gotten in the reader’s eagerness to learn 
the d^ouement. . . . Treated with fresh¬ 


ness in a pleasant, graphic style, and a 
lively interest is cleverly sustained. . . . 
They are all told with spirit and vivacity, 
and show no little skill in their descriptive 
passages .”—Literary World, 

‘ * A collection of brightly-written short 
stories, well adapted for a holiday after¬ 
noon.— Globe." 


The Shoulder of Shasta 


By BRAM STOKER 


“ The narrative is entertaining through¬ 
out, with eloquent descriptions of scenery.” 
— Academy. 

“Mr. Bram Stoker’s story is unflagging, 
full of vigour, and capital reading from end 


to end, moreover it conveys a vivid picture 
of life and manners in a corner of the 
world better known to him than to the 
majority of those who will read his book.” 
— Standard, 


The Salt of the Earth 


By PHILIP LAFARGUE 


“Very clever studies of men and women 
in the guise of stories.”— Spectator, 

“ Good stories, told effectively.”— 
Atkttueum, 


“ ' The Salt of the Earth’ is good.”— 
Daily Chronicle, 

“Striking, original, and we may fairly 
add, brilliant ."—Literary World, 


Cleekirri Inn 

A TALE OF SMUGGLING IN THE ’45 
By JAMES C. DIBDIN 
JVim ready. 
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. CONSTABLE’S 
Three and Sixpenny Series 

Among the Bracken 

By MRS. HARTLEY PERKS 

Author of “ From Heather Hills ” 

Tales from South Africa 

By H. a. BRYDEN 

Author of "Gun and Camera in South Africa" 

James, or Virtue Rewarded 

By the author of " Muggleton College ” 

Stories Grave and Gay 

By M. CARMICHAEL 


Dramas of To-day 

By NELLa PARKER 


“ Both for their intrinsic merit and for 
their promise of greater things, ‘Dramas 
of To-day,’ by Nclla Parker, deserve 
special notice. . . . They combine brevity 
with artistic completeness and concentra¬ 
tion of interest.The power displayed 

The Romance 

By SIDNEY 

“The name of Sidney Pickering is new 
to us, and if ‘ The Romance of His Pic¬ 
ture’ is a first attempt, it is a remarkably 
good one. It is a charming idyll of life in a 
Cornish village.. . . The word ‘romance’ 
on the title-page is for once no misnomer. 
The scent of the ideal, which is as difficult 
to analyse or account for as the scent of 
lavender, hangs about the artist-life which 
Mr. Pickering gives so well. A firm hand 


of vividly j>re&cnting dramatic situations 
and characters is excellent. The gift of 
making a -single incident, dramatically pre¬ 
sented, tell a whole story is quite excep¬ 
tional. ”— Scotsman. 


of His Pi£fure 

PICKERING 

and an observant eye are evident in ‘ The 
Romance of His Picture.’ Lesbia Tre- 
warvas is a woman in a thousand. We do 
not mean by that that she is exceptionally 
beautiful or wise or good, but that she 
stands head and shoulders above the crowd 
of her sisters in fiction. ... No padding, 
no falling off in interest, no slovenly writing 
are discernible in this interesting little 
Manchester Guardian. 
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The Volunteers and the 
National Defence 


By SPENSER WILKINSON 

Formerly Captain 2oth Lancashire R.V. 

Atttkor of “ The Brain of an Army." 


Crown Zva, 2s. (>d. 


** The present Government have in the 
course of this month of March pledged 
themselves to these very changes; and 
no doubt Mr. Wilkinson’s influence as 


a military writer, now universally re¬ 
cognized, has had weight in bringing 
about the proposed reforms.” — The 
Aihetumm. 


The Brain of an Army 

A Popular Account of the German General Staff 
By SPENSER WILKINSON 


Nm Edition, with Letters from Count Moltke and Lord Roberts. 


With Three Plans. 

"We should Uke to call the attention of nur 
readers to the important preface which Mr. Spenser 
Wilhinson has added to the new edition of his 
fatcimuing: and most valnnblc little book ‘The 
Brain of an Array,’ Mr. Wilkinson's compet¬ 
ence to speak on these matters has been voucneii 
for by Idoitke himself, and needs no words from 


Crown Svo, 2 S. 6d. 

us ."—From an article an the ** Keorganieation 
of the WarOfhce" in the "Spectator^’ 

"The best manual that exists of the functions of 
a general staff.”— Athenteum. 

“ A model of clearness in exposition. There is 
‘not a dull page in the book ."—Fail Mall Gazette. 


The Waterloo Campaign, 1815 

By captain WILLIAM SIBORNE 

i 

Fourth Edition. Croavn Zvo. 832 pages. 13 Medallion Portraits of 
Generals. 15 Maps and Plans. Bound in Red 
Cloth, gilt top, 5^. net. 


" The best general account of its subject that 
has h«en written, whether for a soldier or for a 
genem reader; and its appearance in the handy 
and well-printed volume in which it is now issued 
will be welcome to veai'jf-Scotsman. 

*’ It ii duunnmgly written, is graphic, yet pre- 
die, and abundantly' witnesses to the author’s 
most strenuous endeavour to do justice to eveiy- 
oae who took part in that great conflict."—iltr- 
miingham Pent. 

' P- Many, books have been written upon this 
fitrlSUlhOTe, but b is donblfiti if a more faithful 


and comprehensive account has ever been given to 
the world, and for this reason we welcome its 
re-appearance in a fourth edition."— 

Daily Post. 

"Another notable repint. . . . There can be 
no doubt that the narrative is a classic in its way.", 
-~.Dtohe. 

"The most comprebciutveaccount in the English 
language of the Waterloo campaign. The editing, 
as one would expMt, is conscientious and accurate, 
and the volume is well illustrated with portruts 
and fXaia,”—Glasgow Herald. 
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London City Churches 

BY 

A. E. DANIELL 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY 

LEONARD MARTIN 

Impend 6 j. Second Edition in the Press. 

The intention of this book is to present to the public a concise account of 
each of the churches of the City of London. If any reader should be 
induced to explore for himself these very interesting, but little knSwn 
buildings, wherein he cannot fail to find ample to reward him for his pains, 
the object of the writer will have been attained. 

This volume is profusely illustrated from drawings specially made by 
Mr. Leonard Martin, and from photographs which have been prepared 


expressly for this work. 

“The author of this book knows the 
City churches one and all, and has studied 
their monuments and archives with the 
patient reverence of the true antiquarian, 
and, armed with the pen instead of the 
chisel, he has done his best to give per- 
ra.ment record to their claims on the nation 
as well as on the man in the street.”— Leeds 
Mercury. 

“His interesting text is accompanied by 
numerous illustrations, many of them full- 
page, and altogether his book is one which 
jhas every claim to a warm welcome fioin 
those who have a taste for ecclesiastical 
archaeology.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ This is an interesting and descriptive 
account of the various churches still extant 
in London, and is illustrated by several 
excellent photographs. . . . His work will 
be of value to the antiquarian, and of 
interest to the casual observer.”— 
Morning News. 

“Mr. Daniell’s work will prove very 
interesting reading, as he has evidently 
taken great cate- in obtsuning all the facts 
concerning the City churches, their history 
and associations.”— London. 

“The illustrations to this book are good. 


and it deserves to lie widely read.”— 
Morning Post. 

“ Thisadmirable volume will undoubtedly 
make many friends. Mr. Daniell has gone 
.about his work with enthusiasm, and has 
brought logetiicr a wealth of information 
about the parish churches of the City of 
London. ... Mr. Daniell has written his 
lK)ok in a clear and eminently readable 
style. ”— Publishers' Circular. 

“A convenient handbook to the many 
churches which form an important part 
of the architectural glories of London, has 
long been wanted, and Mr. Daniell has 
now supplied it in a very satisfactory 
fashion. . . . Of the present existing 
churches Mr, Daniell gives an excellent 
account, dwelling not only on their history 
and their main architectural features, but 
pointing out the more important monu¬ 
ments in each, and frequently giving the 
reader valuable information as to the more 
notable incumbents of the various churches. 
Both to the lover of London^as it is to-day 
and to the seeker after its antiquarian lore 
the volume should appeal with almost 
equal force; while the excellence of the 
illustrations will make the book a most 
desirable memorial of a visit to London.” 
Bookseller. 
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The English Scholar’s Library 

EDITED BY 

PROFESSOR EDWARD ARBER 

J^.S.A,; FeUcw of Kin^s College, London ; late Engliih Examiner at the 
London University; and also of the Victoria University, Manchester, 


1. William Caxton 
a. John Knox . . 

3. Clement Robinson 
others . . . 


Simon Fish] 

[Rev. John Udall] 

.?]. 

Fhomas Decker 


4 - 

5- 

6 . 

7 - 

8. Edward Arber . 


& 


9 [Rev. John Udall] . 
10. Richard Stanihurst. 

II. 

12. Robert Green . . . 

13. George Joy . . . . 

14. Richard Barnfield . 

15. Bp. Thomas Cooper . 

16. Captain John Smith . 


s. 

Reynard the Fox. i 

The‘First Blast of the Trumpet . . i 

A Handful of Pleasant Delights . . i 

A Supplication for the Beggars . . i 

Diotrephes. i 

The Return from Parnassus ... i 

The Seven Deadly Sins of London. i 

An Introductory Sketch to the 
“ Martin Marprelate ” Contro¬ 
versy, 1588-1590...... 3 

A Demonstration of Discipline . . i 

ASneid I.-IV., in English hexameters 3 

The Epistle . . . '.i 

Menaphon. i 

An Apology to William Tyndale . i 

Poems.3 

An Admonition to the People of 

England. . 3 

Works. 1,120 pp. Six Facsimile 
Maps. 2 vols.12 


d. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


o 

6 

o 

6 

6 

6 

o 

o 

6 


“The English Scholar’s Library’ con¬ 
tains so many choice reprints that we are 
glad to find that its slim volumes are now 
issued by Messrs. Archibald Constable and 
Co. in a new and certainly an improved 
style of binding. . . . The introduction and 
notes to these cheap and choice reprints are 
admirable, and the bibliographical facts in 
particular throw much light on the progress 
of letters in England.”— lueds Mercury. 

“They arc verbatim reprints from origi¬ 
nals which are scarce, except the Knox, 
are well supplied with notes and facsimiles, 
and are ui curious and interesting.”— 
Maasehtster Guardian, 

** The bibliographical notes by the editor 
add greatly ^ the interest and value of 
these reprints. Nms. 

, "*111686 are all reproduced as originally 

S , the pecoliajdties of spelliDg and 
phy bmg retained. Each is pre- 
^ eoittvial memoranda of the greatest 


interest and utility. These reprints, in¬ 
deed, belong to the class of works which 
‘no gentleman’s library should be with¬ 
out.’^—£?/adr. 

“ Contains specimens of peculiar interest 
and value on account of their personal and 
historical connection ; and the reproduction 
of the works in their original spelling in¬ 
creases the importance of the reprints.”— 
Boohseller. 

.“Each of these has been provided with 
a useful table of contents, analysis, and ex¬ 
planatory introduction by Mr. Arber, who 
has in this way placed works otherwise 
almost inaccessible to the ordinary reader 
within the reach of all who take an interest 
in early and famous examples of our litera¬ 
ture and printing.”— 

“All readers who like to stray into the 
by-paths of the old-time literary world will 
feel grateful to Professor Arber and Messrs. 
Constable for this reissue of the fitmiliar 
reprints.”— Circular. 
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The Paston Letters 

1422-1509 

A New Edition, first published in 1874, containing upwards 

of 400 Letters, etc., hitherto unpublished 

« 

EDITED BY 

JAMES GAIRDNER 

OK THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


3 voh, Fcajf, Svo, doth extra, i^s. net. 


These Letters are the genuine correspondence of a family in Norfolk 
during the Wars of the Roses. As such, they are altogether unique in 
character; yet the language is not so antiquated as to present any serious 
difficulty to the modern reader. The topics of the letters relate partly to 
the private affairs of the family, and partly to the stirring events of the 
time: and the correspondence includes State papers, love letters, bailiff’s 
accounts, sentimental poems, jocular epistles, etc. 

Besides the public news of the day, such as the loss of Normandy by 
the English; the indictment, and subsequent murder at sea of the Duke 
of Suffolk; and all the fluctuations of the great struggle of York and 
Lancaster; we have the story of John Paston’s first introduction to his 
wife; incidental notices of severe domestic discipline, in which his sister 
frequently had her head broken; letters from Dame Elizabeth Brews, a 
match-making mamma, who reminds the youngest John Paston that 
Friday is “ St. Valentine’s Day,” and invites him to come and visit her 
family from the Thursday evening till the Monday, etc., etc. 

Every Letter has been exhaustively annotated; and a Chronological 
Table, with most copious Indices, conclude the Work. 


“This edition, which was first pub¬ 
lished some twent7 years ago, is the 
standard edition of these remarkable his¬ 
torical documents, and contains upward of 
four hundred letters in addition to those 
published by Frere in 1823. The reprint 
is in three small and compact volum^, 
and should be welcome to students of his¬ 
tory as giving an importmit work in a con¬ 
venient form. "-Scotsman. 


“ Unquestionably the standard edition. 
of these curious literary relics of an age so 
long ago that the writers speak of the 
battles between the contending forces of 
York and Lancaster as occurrences of the 
moment. News. 

“One of the monuments of English 
historical scholarship that needs no ootn- 
meD.da:&on.'*~—Manchester Guardian. 
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A Country Muse 

By NORMAN GALE 


First and Second Series. 2 vols. 

There is the same fine true touch, like 
the touch of the artist who carves a perfect 
cameo, in all of them (some verses), and 
the same sprightiy and gentle laughter, as 
of a happy heart breathing through all.”— 
Spectator. 

These fresh and impassioned rural 
lyrics keep their charm, and grow upon 
one the more they arc read.”— Scotsman. 

“His verses are voluntaries, and sing 
themselves. ... Is as fresh, sweet, and as 
irresistible as ever.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“Nothing could be simpler, sweeter, 
more true to nature.”— Literary World, 


Crenvn 8vo, 5s. each Volume. 

‘ * They well deserve their vogue.”— St. 
Jame^s Gazette. 

“ The whole book is fresh and fragrant.” 
— Speaker. 

“Are pretty little pastorals, which show 
a keen ai)preciation of rural sights and 
sounds, of brooks and blossoms, blackbirds 
and barley-fields, missel-thrushes and milk¬ 
maids.”— Morning Post. 

“His pure sweet note awakens only the 
thought of woods and fields, of country 
lanes, of flowers, of birds, of innocent 
country love, of calm airs, of fragrant 
breezes.”— Birmingham Post. 


Child-World Ballads 

By MRS. PIATT 


Second Series. 

“The poems are all felicitous in the 
success with which they catch the charac¬ 
teristic aspects of a child’s fancy; and it is 
to praise them to say that they suggest 
inevitable comparisons with Mr. Stevenson’s 
‘ Child’s Garden of Verses.’ ”— Scotsman. 

“Will be welcomed by all, whether 
young or old. . . . We find in the new 


Crenvn 8vo^ 5 s. 

•ballads the same happy choice of themes, 
and the same skill in developing her mean¬ 
ing so as to mcake it palpable to the fancy 
of the inhabitants of the child’s world.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 

“ Have a very pleasant charm, and as 
poems about children many of them are 
delightful.”— Daily Chronicle. 


The Ghost’s Entry 

By J. J. PIATT 

Crown 8vo, 5* 

“The book throughout is suffused by the pleasure in watching the course of con* 
Ught of a gentle imagination, and will be temporary American poetry.”— Seaman. 
mui sirith interest by every one who takes 
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Songs of the Soil 

By frank STANTON 


Crown 8vo, $s. net 


“Mr. Stanton has feeling, sensibility, 
humour, an untutored skill in versihcatioa, 
a vivid perception of the life and nature 
surrounding him, and an unsopliisticated 
originality of presentation.”— TUmes. 

“We have seldom read a volume of 
verse with an easier and better sustained 
enjoyment .”—Manchester Gttardian. 


“This*book is rumping over with good 
things .”—Literary world. 

• “His verse flows spontaneously with a 
ring and swing which in some of the lighter 
poems is quite irresistible. Above all, he 
has the greatest gift, the sovereign healing 
gift of humour .”—National Observer. 


My only Child 

Poems in Her Memory 
By EDMUND J. MILLS 


Crown ZvOy ss. 


“ Some of the lines arc graceftd, some of 
the thoughts expressed are beautiful. The 
whole is a natural tribute to a memory.”— 
/'all Mall Gazette. 

“It always vibrates with the sincere 
accent of a profound sorrow, and yet brings 
to the reader that sense of peace and a soul 
of prayer .”—Daily Chronicle, 

“ Its tender grace and real poetic feeling 
give it a claim of its own to respectful at¬ 
tention. . . . The subject is treated much 


• 

in the same way as ‘ In Memoriam/ mostly 
in sonnets, which are often very beautifully 
conceived .”—Western Morning News. 


“ It is beautiful in its feeling, choice ill 
its art .”—Daily Neivs. 

“Mr. Mills’ pathetic book of memorial 
verse is much higher in quality than such 
books often are. . . . There is scarcely a 
poem without some dignity or beauty,’’— 
The Speaker. 


A Book of Words 


Reprinted in part from “ Punch,” with a few Sketches by the Author 

By a. a. S. 

EUITOR ANU TRANSLATOR Of '*THG INSPECTOR GENERAL.” 


Fcap. 8w, 5J. 


“Many of the ‘Words ’ are excruciatingly 
funny, and all show a singular command 
over the drolleries possible to a rhymer.’’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


“All who care for a hprty laugh, for 
a small volume crowded with pleasantries, 
will find a veritable treat in ‘ A Book of 
Words.’”— Circular. 
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Divers Ditties 


CHIEFLY WRITTEN IN INDIA 

ALEC MCMILLAN, M.A. 

Crown ZvOf 5J. 

“Mr. McMillan is a clever writer, with “There is no end of fun for an old 
a keen sense of the humours as well as of Anglo-Indian in Mr. McMillan’s book of 

the worries of Indian life. . . . ‘ Alun ‘ Divers Ditties,’ and one does not need 

Aheer ’ is a spirited adaptation of Scott’s to have been in India to get a good laugh 

* Allan-a-Dale * to the life of a thief in at it. . . . Cleverly written and jolly 

Northern India.”— Times. satires on Civil Service officials, lawyers, 

“ It is rare that a sheaf of poems comes 6*^®® widows, and other chmcteristic 

in our way that can give us such genuine types of Anglo-Indian life. . . . The verses 

pleasure L this book . . . one of the few prose pieces at the end of the 

most brilliant that India has given us, book are full of point. Scotsman. 
and an emporium of genuine humour.”— “ Both clever and amusing.”— Liverpool 

Literary World. Daily Post. 


The Widowed Queen 

or, The Rhani of Jhansi 

A PLAY 

By ALEXANDER ROGERS 

Fcap. 8vo, doth. 5J. 


“ The play, which is an eminently read¬ 
able one, gives us in attractive literary form 
a romantic chapter from the history of the 
Indian Empire.”— Publisher^ Circtdar. 

- “We have, in four acts of this little 
poetic drama, some vivid mctures of the 
great Mutiny of 1857. Mr. Rogers has the 
subject at his finger ends; and, whilst 
keeping well within the bounds of fact, has 
suctteded in making an interesting little 
play out of iiP-^P<M Mall Gazette, 

“ In *The Rhini of Jh&nsi’ Mr. Alexan- 
dm Rogers has produced a stirring play 
fodndeCon one of the most famous episodes 
.<tf J^,jDttdikn, Jiutiny. . , . The play is 


I full of dramatic situations, and Mr. Rogers 
has worked them out admirably.”—iWin/jraj 
MaiU 

“Most readers will, we fancy, agree 
with Sit Edwin Arnold’s estimate of Mr. 
Aleximder Rogjers’ interesting play ‘The 
Rhani of Jhdnsi.’ Its author is an accom¬ 
plished Oriental scholar, a poet of marked 
ability, and his selection of a subject which, 
amid all the incidents of the Indian Mutiny, 
stands out in bold relief and striking signi¬ 
ficance, shows that he possesses t^ drama¬ 
tic faculty in a high degree, whilst his 
treatment of the subject is spirited and 
elective. Mercury, 
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THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF 

Sir John Maundevile, Knight 

BEING HIS VOYAGE AND TRAVEL WHICH TREATETH OF THE WAY TO 
JERUSALEM AND OF THE MARVELS OF IND WITH 
OTHER ISLANDS AND COUNTRIES 

Edited and Profusely Illustrated 

By ARTHUR LAYARD 

With a Preface by John Cameron Grant. 


Extra crown Zvo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s.; also buckram, 
paper label, uncut edges, 6s. 

Also 100 Copies, numbered and signed, printed on handmade 
paper, royal 8vo. The full-pagd plates on Japanese vellum. The 
initials printed in red. Price on application to the booksellers. 


“ Since its first appearance as a printed 
book about four centuries ago, this Avork 
has been reissued in editions innumerable, 
but we doubt if any one of them was more 
attractively produced than the lavishly- 
illustrated and handsomely-bound edition 
which comes to us from Messrs. Constable. 
As a Christmas gift book Mr. Layard's 
‘ Maundevile ’ will be sure of a wide popu¬ 
larity, for it should delight both young and 
old. The illustrations are among the very 
best of their kind which we know, and the 
artist has done well in making clothing, 
arms., ornaments, etc., true to the life of 
the century in which the author wrote his 
‘ travellers’ tales.’ Mr. Grant’s preface is 
admirable.”— Circular. 

“ Mr. Layard’s illustrations are in a de¬ 
lightfully humorous vein. It was an ex¬ 
cellent idea to make up a sort of running 
pictorial satire on the work.”—2 ?<w(k Aiwf. 

“ Those who wish to enjoy the ‘ The 
Marvellous Adventures of Sir John Maun¬ 
devile, Kt.,* without having to struggle 
with the difficulties of his English, or being 


stopped at the outset with learned dis¬ 
courses upon their authorship, or being con¬ 
fronted at every turn with pedantic specu¬ 
lations as to the identity of the places 
visited, could not have a better edition than 
that edited by Mr. Arthur Layard. . . . 
They will derive much assistance from 
Mr. Layard’s quaintly humorous illustra¬ 
tions. Mr. John Cameron Grant, who 
contributes an introduction, guarantees 
that they are thoroughly accurate to the 
spirit of the fourteenth century in all things 
that touch on clothing, arms, ornament, 
equipment by land and by sea, shipping, and 
architecture. Perhaps, however, the author 
was in his w^ as great a humorist as his 
illustrator. If so, the one is worthy of the 
other,"— Scotsman. 

“A brilliant and substantial volume.. .. 
The type and paper used are both admir¬ 
able, and the drawings by Mr. Layard are 
full of fancy and imagination. The preface 
is interesting and informing; and, alto¬ 
gether, this edition of Maundevile is much 
to be commended.”— 
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CONSTABLE’S REPRINT 

i 

OF 

The Waverley Novels 

THE FAVOURITE EDITION OF 

SIR WALTER SCOTT 

With all the original Plates and Vignettes. In 48 Vols. 

Foolscap Zvo. Cloth, paper label title, il ^d. net per Volume. Also cloth 
^It, gilt top, 2s. net per Volume; and half leather 
gilt, 2S. 6 d. net per Volume. 


A FEW OPINIONS 01 *' THE PRESS. 


• 

“A delightful reprint. The original 
plates and vignettes are re-issued, and tlic 
volumes are exceedingly light — a great 
merit. The price is lower than that of 
many inferior editions.”— Athenaum, 

“The excellence of the print, and the 
convenient size of the volumes, and the 
association of this edition with Sir Walter 
Scott himself, should combine with so 
moderate a price to secure for this reprint 
a popularity as great as that which the 
ori^al edition long and justly enjoyed 
wiui former generations of readers .”—The 
Times. 

“ Particularly interesting as, after a long 
interval, again connecting the historic 
names of Scott and Constable .”—Scotsman 
(Leader, May 16th). 

“The illustrations have been re-engraved 
in n fashion which appears from the first 
' specimens to be perfectly successful. This 
u one of the most charming editions of the 
Waverley Novels that we know, as well as 
one of the cheapest in the market.”— 
CUugm Berald. 

“ Fulfilling in every way the promise of 
. the pub^er’s design, and appealing to 
t}ie imtincts of scholarship, taste, and con- 

I'ost. 


“Few new editions, in whateverInovel 
and delightful guise they might be pre¬ 
sented, would confer upon the lovers of Sir 
Walter Scott’s romance so much pleasure 
as the issue which Messrs. Archibald Con¬ 
stable and Co. have just commenced.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 

“A remarkably cheap and well-printed 
issue .”—Leeds Mercury. 

“It is interesting to find the name of 
Constable once more associated with that 
of Scott ,”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“An exquisite reprint, with all the 
original plates and vignettes. It is a 
venture which deserves, and will assuredly 
command, success .”—Blaek and White. 

“Wonderfully cheap, and the re-issue 
could not have been presented more per¬ 
fectly than it is now done.”—• ' 

Telegraph. 

“Nothing could be handier than these 
cluurming volumes.”— World. 

“After many disappointments we now 
have a cheap Waverley on what has always 
been the best model,’—A, T, Q, C. in the 
Speaker, 





The Case for the 

Scottish fVidows' Fund 

Ufe ^Assurance Society 

is that its Policies are Greatly Superior to Ordinary 
Policies in Intrinsic Worth and. Usefulness to their Holders 
for the following Reasons, which speak for themselves. 

First Reason — 

Division of (he 1 Vholc Profits among the Members 

The extent of the Beneficial Effect of tins feature to the Members is 
probably much greater than is generally supposed, for as the portion of 
Profits divided among tl^em during the seven years to December 1894 
amounted to the Large Sum of £ 2 , 064 , 073 , and as the proportion 
secured to Shaicholders usually varies from a tenth to a third, it follows that 

Under the Society's Mntual System 

THE SAVING TO THE MEMBERS l^OR THE SEVEN YEARS WAS 


Deducting 10 per cent 
Deducting 20 per cent 


i!206,407 Deducting 25 per cent 
£412,814 Deducting 33 per cent 


£516,018 

£688,024 


.Such being the Savings Effected by the Society’s System over so sliort 
a period, it is obvious tiiat even the smallest i^f lliem, accumulated over an 
average htetime, Musi Amount to an Enormous Sum, and that its 
withdrawal from the Members could only effect corresponding reductions 
on their Bonuses without any compensatory advantage to them whatever, 
for, of course, Shareholders’ Capital could he of no service to the Society, 

Second Reason — 

The Exceptional Worth and Utility of the Policies 

They are not only Life Assurance Contracts of the Most Profitable 
Description, as the Bonuses in the Table next page shew, but are also l)y the 
Options created Documents of Known Value at any Time, affording, in the 
numerous unforeseen circumstances arising during the long periods over 
which Assurances extend, such advantages as Ordinary Policies cannot. 


These Options are probably by far the Most Valuable 
Feature ever attached to Life Assurance Policies. 



The- Case /.r .u 

Scottish Widows Fund 

Ufi ^Assurance Society 

is that its Policies are Greatly Superior to Ordinary 
Policies in Intrinsic Worth and. Usefulness to their Holders 
for the following Reasons, which speak for themselves. 

First Reason — 

Division of the Whole Profits among the Members 

The extent of the Beneficial Effect of this feature to the Members is 
probably much greater than is generally supposed, for as the portion of 
Profits divided among tljem during the seven years to December 1894 
amounted to the Large Sum of £ 2 , 064 , 078 , and as the proportion 
secured td Shareholders usually varies from a tenth to a third, it follows that 

Under the Society's Mutual System 

THE SAYING TO THE MEMBERS tOR THE SEVEN YEARS WAS 

0educiing,10 per cent . . £206,407 Deducting 25 per cent £516,018 

Deducting 20 per cent . £412,814 Deducting 33 per cent . £688,024 

-Such being the Savings Effected by the Society's SysiAllln over so short 
a period, it is obvious that even the smallest of them, accumulated over an 
average lifetime, Must Amount to an Enormous Sum, and that its 
withdrawal from the Members could only effect corresponding reductions 
on their Bonuses without any compensatory advantage to them whatever, 
for, of course. Shareholders’ Capital could be of no service to the Society. 

Second Reason — 

The Exceptional Worth and Utility of the Policies 

They are not only Life Assurance Contracts of the Most Profitable 
Description, as the Bonuses in the Table next page shew, but are also by the 
Options created Documents of Known Value at any Time, affording, in the 
numerous unforeseen circumstances arising during the long periods over 
which Assurances extend, such advantages as Ordinary Policies cannot. 


Options are probably by far the Most Valuable 

Feature ever attached to Lift Assoranee Policies. 





The Magnitude of 

The Bonus Additions and Options 
Is Attributable to 

A variety of causes each important in itself, but rarely found in combination in one 
Office in the same degree: viz., a Business of the Largest and most Select 
Description ; Secure and Profitable Investments ; Economical Administration; and 
Division ed the Whole Profits among the Members, as explained on first page. 


Year 

of 

Entry. 

jfiiooo 
& itonuses 
payaMe 
at Death. 

oraom 

Voder Mtdet s»yabte ol Detth.* 

Year 

of 

Entry. 

iiooo 
& Itonuses 
at Age 60 
or Death. 

omon 

Under Policies it to or Death.* 

Paid-up 

Policies. 

Suitender 

Values. 

Loans Ob¬ 
tainable. 

Paid-up 

Policies. 

Surrender 

Values, 

Loans Ob¬ 
tainable. 

isde 

£2168 

j^202S 

£1604 

fffSm 

1870 

£1499 

Policy due 

In coon* 

of 1 S 9 S. 

123 

2097 

1938 

1516 

mUm 

1871 

1475 

£1416 

;^i247 

jC”8S 

I 860 

2026 

1847 

1423 

1355 

1872 

1450 

mmm 

1150 

1090 

1862 

I 9 S 5 

1754 

1328 

1200 

1873 

1426 


1060 

1005 

1864 


1664 

1238 

”75 

1874 

1401 

”77 

974 

92s 

1886 

1829 

1577 

1151 

109s 

1876 

1380 

1104 

896 

850 

1868 

1769 

1485 

1061 

1010 

1878 

1359 

1033 

821, 

775 

1880 

1710 

1389 

971 

920 

1877 

1337 

963 

750' 

710 

1863 

1671 

1311 

894 

850 

1878 

1316 

89s 

682 

64s 

1884 

1632 

1230 

820 

775 

1879 

1295 

829 

617' 

58s 

1866 

1592 

”47 

747 

710 

1880 

1273 

764 

555 

525 

1868 

1549 

1054 

672 

635 * 

1881 

1252 

701 

496 

470 

1870 

1499 

985+ 

595 

565 

1882 


641 

442 

41S 

1878 

1450 

9 'ot 

527 

500 

1883 

1214 

583 

398 

375 

1874 

1401 

835 t 

464 

440 

1884 

”95 

526 

357 

335 

18^8 

1359 

76ot 

406 

380 

1886 

1176 

470 

3*6 

295 

1878 

i 3«6 

685t 

351 

330 

1886 

”57 

417 

278. 

260 

1880 

1273 

6iot 

299 

280 

1887 

1138 

364 

241 

225 


1233 

53 St 

251 

235 

1888 

1119 

3«3 

205 

190 

1884 

119s 

450 t 

206 

190 

1889 

1102 

265 

172 

160 

1886 

r >57 

365+ 

*63 

ISO 


1000 

200 

98 

90 

1888 

IJ19 

28ot 

121 

”0 

1891 

1000 

160 

77 

70 

1890 

1000 


50 

45 

1893 

1000 

120 

57 

50 

1803 

1000 

8ot 

29 

27 

1893 

1000 

80 


35 

1894 

1000 

27 t 

10 

7 

1894 

1000 

40 

18 

rS 


AQ til* above Amou&ti wtll tnoreaie witb eaoh premtum dne sad paid after Decembn* 

* KunusKa of llie same amount aixrue to all Policies of the same year, but revert to the Society if they 
become claiiiis, or be disconiinued in the first j years. The ‘ Options' are_ greater or less as the age at 
entry was over or under that assumed, via. 35. All Paid-up Policies are entitled to future Profits, except 
those marked 1 , the original Policies not naving acquired 'sufficient value at 31st December 1894, but 
when they do so they may be converted into Paid-up Policies with Profits. 


\ The Above Table presents an Exhaustive 
Disclosure of Results to %ist December 1894 

... Eor it will be seen that they do not relate merely to a few Policies of old standing 
or ip an exceptionally favourable position, but practically to every Policy entitled 
-' .f'jtb: Participate in .the profits in existence issued during the last halLcentury, 

faults of other Offices should, therefore, be made, 
■i'. \ §]de^td^'£xa^les^ but only with full Tables like the Abope, 



























THE TROSPECT that • 

7 he Society will Continue to 

Yield to New Members 

Such advantages, as Life Assurance conducted under the most favourable 
conditions only can afford, is shewn in the following Comparison of results 
from e\ery source from vihich profit on Life Assurance is derivable, in the 
last Bonus Period to December 1894 and in the preceding one to 1887 


Sourtes from whith Pioft 
derivable 

1881 1887 

1888 1894 

In fivoui ol 
18S8 1S94 

New Assurances 

;^ 9 .i 19,439 

;£ 9 , 877,890 

;^ 75 MSI 

Addition to Funds 

;^2,243 663 

;C 2 , 857 ,o 38 

.4613,375 

Expenses on Piemiums 

lio lOS ^ 

3 8% 

£0 6 4 % 

Interest on Investments 

3 « % 

£4 \ 4 % 

4 o 2 3 % 

j Mortality under Expedition 20 % 

’ 5 % 

5 / 


'1 hus, last Bonus Period to 3 rst December 1894 shewed guai impiovemcnt 
under every hcail, and the result to the Members was the deelirition of 


A Compound Bonus Addition at the Higrh Rate 
Of £1 :14s. per cent per annum 

computed both on Original Sums A'-sured and on all pievious Bonuses in 
force, which, on Original Sums Assured alone, yields Bonuses fiom i 
per cent up to ;^4 13 tod per rent art ording to duration of the polieies 

Policies issued during 1895 

The First Tear of the New Bonus Teriod 

will be entitled to nil the benefits of the “Options” as explained within, and 
will also participate in the Piofits of the >e'ii, receiving beven Ycari’ Bonus 
Additions at next Division, in respict of the seven annual piemiums jiaid 

The Society’s Funds exceed £12,750,000. 

The Annual Revenue exceeds £1,500,000. 

CHIEF OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY 
LONDON 28 CORNIIILL, LC 

DttbUit .41 WestmoreiAN nSr Leeds 21 Park Row Muicliester 2iAibertSq 
Glasgow 114 West Geor< E Si Bristol $5 Corn br Newcastle itGkFYSiRiEr 
Liverpool 48 Cash e bi REET. Belfast 2 I lieu bi Birmingham Ben n kit’s Hill 

HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQ^RE, EDINBURGH 
































